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PREFACE. 


IT  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  Manual  of  the  History  of  New 
Testament  Times  which  here  appears  under  another  title. 
I  believe  that  this  new  title  expresses  more  plainly  and 
correctly  than  the  old  title  the  actual  contents  of  the  book. 
For  in  fact,  whether  in  its  former  or  present  state,  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  History  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world.  I  could  not  decide  on  admitting  the 
latter,  because  the  selection  to  be  made  must  have  been  an 
arbitrary  one. 

The  external  framework  of  the  book  has  undergone  but 
little  alteration  in  this  new  revision.  Most  of  the  paragraphs 
remain  the  same.  The  only  additions  are  the  section  on 
the  Priesthood  and  the  Templft  worship  (§  24),  and  the  two 
paragraphs  on  the  Palestine- Jewish  and  the  Graeco- Jewish 
literature  (§32  and  33),  which  replace  the  former  section 
on  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  the  number  of  paragraphs  is  only 
increased  by  two.  Within  this  former  framework,  however, 
the  book  has  certainly  become  almost  a  new  one.  Eenewed 
consultation  of  authorities  and  continued  occupation  with  the 
subject  furnished  so  much  fresh  material,  that  a  considerable 
increase  of  extent  was  unavoidable.  The  matter  of  this 

Second  Division  is  threefold  that  of  the  first  edition,  although 

to 


X  PREFACE. 

I  have  earnestly  striven  not  to  expand  the  form  beyond 
the  limits  then  observed.  It  is  only  in  verbal  citations  from 
documentary  authorities  that  I  have  allowed  myself  somewhat 
more  liberty  than  in  the  former  edition. 

An  apology  is  needed  on  my  part  for  issuing  the  second 
half  of  the  book  before  the  first.  This  inversion  of  the  natural 
order  was  not  at  first  contemplated.  I  merely  began  opera- 
tions on  this  second  half  because  there  was  more  to  be  done 
here  than  in  the  first,  my  purpose  being  to  print  both  parts 
in  one  volume  as  before.  The  work,  however,  so  grew  under 
my  hands  as  to  render  a  division  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  the  completion  of  the  whole  was  consequently  so 
delayed,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  publish  what  was  ready 
at  once.  This  was  the  more  possible  because  this  half  also 
forms  a  comparatively  independent  whole.  While  thus 
issuing  this  Second  Division  first,  I  can  at  the  same  time 
express  the  hope,  that  the  First  Division,  which  will  not 
expand  in  the  same  proportion,  may,  with  the  needful  index, 
follow  it  within  the  space  of  one  year. 

E.  SCHURER. 
GIESSEN,  Sept.  1885. 
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$  22.  THE  STATE  OF  CULTURE  IN  GENERAL. 
L   MIXTURE  OF  POPULATION.      LANGUAGE. 

THE  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  experienced,  during  the 
Greek  and  Koman  period,  as  well  as  in  previous  centuries, 
great  fluctuations  both  in  numbers  and  extension.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  period  to  the  rising  of  the  Mac- 
cabees the  Jewish  element  must  be  regarded  as  gradually 
receding,  the  Greek  as  triumphantly  advancing.  The  rising 
of  the  Maccabees  and  its  consequences  produced  however  an 
important  change,  Judaism  gaining  ground  thereby  both  inten- 
sively and  extensively.  It  was  internally  consolidated  and 
extended  its  boundaries  in  nearly  every  direction :  to  the  west, 
by  the  Judaizing  of  the  towns  of  Gazara,  Joppa  and  Jamnia 
(see  above,  §  7,  and  below,  §  23.  I.);  to  the  south,  by  the 
compulsory  conversion  of  the  Idumaeans  under  John  Hyrcanus 
(see  §  8) ;  to  the  north,  by  the  conversion  of  the  Ituraeans 
under  Aristobulus  I.  (see  §  9) ;  and  in  all  directions  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  is  true  that  the  Judaism 
of  these  Asmonean  princes  from  John  Hyrcanus  onwards  was 
not  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  still  they  represented, 
though  in  their  own  fashion,  the  Jewish  religion  and  nationality, 
as  the  example  of  the  "Hellenistic  Aristobulus"  especially 
proves.  Then,  under  Alexandra  even  the  Pharisaic  tendency 
again  prevailed.  Under  the  Eomans  and  Herodians  indeed 
the  pursuit  of  a  Graeco-Roman  culture  was  again  favoured 
as  much  as  possible.  But  Pharisaic  Judaism  was  now  so 
established,  both  externally  and  internally,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  last  two  centuries,  that  its  state  of  possession 
could  not  thus  be  essentially  encroached  upon,  and  not  till 
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the  convulsions  of 'the  wars  under  Vespasian  and  Hadrian 
did  it  again  incur  great  losses. 

For  the  times  of  Josephus  we  have  somewhat  more  accurate 
information  concerning  the  extension  of  the  Jewish  population 
in  Palestine  in  the  description  he  has  given  of  the  country  in 
his  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.1  From  this  we  learn — what  is  else- 
where confirmed — that  of  all  the  maritime  towns,  two  only, 
viz.  Joppa  and  Jamnia,  which  were  Judaized  in  the  Mac- 
c&ibaean  period,  contained  a  chiefly  Jewish  population.  In  all 
the  other  coast  towns  the  Gentile  was  the  prevailing  element 
(see  also  §  23.  I.).  In  the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  the 
countries  of  Judaea,  Galilee  and  Peraea  had  an  essentially 
Jewish  population.  To  these  were  added  the  regions  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth,  viz.  Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis,  which  had  a  mixed 
Jewish  and  heathen  population. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  region  into  Judaea, 
Galilee  and  Peraea  (rrw,  W>3,  JTW  -uy)  is  also  repeatedly 

1  It  is  evident,  that  Josephus  intends  to  give  in  the  above-mentioned 
passage  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1-5)  a  description  of  the  Jewish  country,  i.e.  of 
those  districts  of  Palestine,  which  were  entirely  or  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Jews.  For  all  Gentile  districts  are  excluded  from  the  description  and  only 
mentioned  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  regions.  He  thus  first 
describes  Galilee,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  region  of  Ptolemais ; 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Hippos,  Gadara,  etc.  (iii.  3.  1)  ;  then  Peraea,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  region  of  Pella,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  etc.  (iii.  3.  6).  Hereupon  follows  a  description  of 
Samaria  (iii.  3.  4),  and  finally  one  of  Judaea  (iii.  3.  5).  The  latter  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa  (pe%pis  'IoV«f),  Joppa  being  thus  not  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  Judaea.  The  Hellenistic  coast  towns  are  all  excluded  from 
the  description ;  and  Josephus  only  says  of  the  Jewish  territory  that  it 
was  not  deprived  of  those  enjoyments,  which  come  from  the  sea,  because 
it  extended  to  the  coast  lands  (iii.  3.  5 :  »<pripwr*i  3e  ovfe  ra»  ex,  det'hetoa^s 
TtpTrvav  t)  'IovBa/fle,  TO/J  Tretpet'Aiotg  Keiretrsivovaei).  To  the  four  provinces 
mentioned,  Josephus  adds,  by  way  of  supplement:  (1)  the  region  of 
Jainuia  and  Joppa  as  being  the  only  maritime  towns  of  which  the  popula- 
lation  was  chiefly  Jewish  (comp.  §  23.  I.)  ;  and  (2)  the  provinces  of 
Gamalitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa, 
because  the  Jewish  element  here  formed  at  least  a  very  considerable 
fraction.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  observe,  that  in  this  whole  description 
Josephus  includes  Samaria,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  Samaritans  also 
as  Jews,  though  as  heterodox  Jews. 
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assumed  in  the  Mishna.2  The  central  country  and  nucleus 
of  the  whole  was  Judaea,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Samaria,  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  the  district  of  the  Philistine-Hellenistic  cities,  on  the 
south  by  Arabia  Petraea.  In  Judaea  was  the  centre  of  Jewish 
life;  it  was  here  that  the  new  community  had  first  reorganized 
itself  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  here  that  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  originated,  and  here  that  the  learned  and  educa- 
tional activity  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  its  chief  seat. 
In  the  north,  and  separated  from  Judaea  by  Samaria,  was 
Galilee,  whose  boundaries  were  to  the  north  the  district  of 
Tyre ;  to  the  west,  that  of  Ptolernais ;  to  the  east,  Jordan  and 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  population  of  Galilee  also  was 
mainly  Jewish ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  had  not 
joined  the  Samaritan  schism,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  former  common  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  adopted  by  Judaism  in  the 
post-exilian  period  had  been — we  no  longer  know  how  or  when, 
but  certainly  during  the  Persian  period — successfully  brought 
to  bear  in  this  district  also,  and  an  enduring  religious  associa- 
tion thus  established  between  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  and 
Galilee.  Peraea,  the  third  of  the  Jewish  lands,  lay  beyond 
the  river  Jordan,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
district  of  Pella,  on  the  east  by  the  districts  of  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia,  and  Heshbon,  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia  Petraea.  In  this  province  also  the  population  was 
an  essentially  Jewish  one.3  Still,  neither  in  Galilee  nor 
Peraea  must  we  conceive  of  the  Jewish  element  as  pure  and 
unmixed.  In  the  shifting  course  of  history  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  here  been  so  often,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  thrown 

*  SlieUitli  ix.  2 ;  Kethuboth  xiii.  10 ;  Balm  bathra  iii.  2. 

3  Comp.  e.g.  Antt.  xx.  1.  1  (the  dispute  of  the  Jews  with  the  Phila- 
delphians  concerning  boundaries);  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7.  4-6  (the  share  of  the 
Jews  of  Peraea  in  the  revolt).  The  Mishna  too  always  assumes,  that 
Peraea  (jT)sn  lay)  is  a  land  inhabited  by  Jews;  see  Shebiith  ix.  2; 

Bikkurim  i.  10;  Taanith  iii.  6;  Kethuboth  idii.  10;  Bdba  bathra  iii.  2; 
Edujoth  viii.  7  ;  Menachoth  viii.  3. 
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together,  that  the  Attainment  of  exclusive  predominance  by 
the  Jewish  element  must  be  counted  among  the  impossibilities. 
It  was  only  in  Judaea,  that  this  was  at  least  approximately 
arrived  at  by  the  energetic  agency  of  the  scribes  during  the 
course  of  a  century. 

In  spite  of  the  common  religion  and  nationality  of  the  three 
provinces,  many  differences  of  manners  and  customs  existed 
between  their  inhabitants,  and  these  imparted  a  certain 
independence  to  their  inner  life,  quite  apart  from  the  political 
separation  repeatedly  appearing.  The  Mishna  mentions,  e.g.t 
slight  differences  in  respect  of  the  marriage  laws  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee,4  varying  customs  in  the  intercourse 
between  espoused  persons,6  differences  of  weights  and  coinage 
between  Judaea  and  Galilee.6  The  three  provinces  are  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  in  certain  respects  "  different  countries."7 

The  districts  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis)  formed  a  somewhat 
motley  assemblage.  The  population  was  a  mixed  one  of  Jews 
and  Syrians  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  5 :  OLKOVO-L  Se  avrrjv  uiydSe?  'lovftatot 
re  KOI  ^vpoi).  But  besides  the  settled  population,  numerous 
nomadic  hosts,  from  whom  the  former  had  much  to  suffer, 
were  wandering  about  in  these  border  lands  of  civilisation. 
Very  favourable  to  them  were  the  caves  of  this  district,  in 
which  they  could  lay  up  stores  of  water  and  provisions,  and 
in  case  of  attack  find  refuge,  together  with  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Hence  it  was  very  difficult  to  subdue  them.  The 
powerful  hand  of  Herod  however  succeeded  in  inducing  among 
them  a  certain  amount  of  order.8  With  the  view  of  keeping 
these  turbulent  elements  permanently  in  check,  he  frequently 
settled  foreign  colonists  in  Trachonitis  ;  at  first,  three  thousand 
Idumaeans  ;9  then  a  colony  of  warlike  Jews  from  Babylon,  to 

4  Keflmloth  iv.  12.  «  Jelamoth  iv.  10  ;  Kethubofh  i.  5 

6  Terumotli  x.  8 ;  Kethubotli  v.  9  ;  Chullin  xi.  2. 

7  E.g.  in  respect  of  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  wife  is  not  bound 
to  accompany  her  husband  to  another  country  (Keihuboih  xiii.   10),  in 
respect  of  the  law  of  usucaption  (Baba  bathra  iii.  2). 

8  Antt.  xv.  10.  1.  •  Antt  xvi.  9.  2. 
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whom  he  granted  the  privilege  of  immunity  from  taxation.10 
His  sons  and  grandson  continued  this  work.  Nevertheless 
one  of  the  two  Agrippas  had  to  complain  in  an  edict  of  the 
brutish  manner  of  life  (OijpKoSrjs  Kardcnacn^)  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  their  abode  in  the  caves.11  Herod's  exertions  for  the 
promotion  of  culture  at  last  introduced  the  Greek  element 
into  these  countries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanatha  (see 
§  23.  I.)  are  still  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  according 
to  its  Greek  inscriptions  belongs  to  the  period  of  Herod  the 
Great.12  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  two  Agrippas,  especially  of 
Agrippa  II.,  are  found  in  larger  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hauran. 13  In  the  Koman  period  the  Greek  element  pre- 
dominated, at  least  externally,  in  these  districts  (see  hereon 
Nr.  ii.  1). 

The  Samaritans  also   belonged  in   a   wider   sense    to   the 
Jewish  population.14      For  their  character  is  not  rightly  viewed 

10  Antt.  xvii.  2.  1-3.     On  the  history  of  this  colony,  comp.  also  Vita,  11. 

11  The  unfortunately  very  scanty  fragments  of  this  edict  are  given  in 
Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latines.  vol.  iii.  n.  2329. 
Thence  also  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftl.  TheoL  1873,  p.  252. 

12  Comp.  especially  the  inscriptions  in  Le  Bas  and  Waddiugton,  vol.  iii. 
n.  2364. 

13  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2112,  2135,  2211,  2329,  2365, 
2413*>.      Thence  also  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftl.   TheoL  1873, 
p.  248  sqq. 

14  Kautzsch  gives  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  xiii.  351-355,  the 
most  complete  catalogue  of  the  copious  literature  on  the  Samaritans. 
Comp.  especially  :  Cellarius,  Collectanea  historiae  Samaritanae,  1688  (also  in 
Ugolini,  Thes.   t.  xxii.) ;    Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  130,   131 ;    Juynboll, 
Commentarii  in  historian  gentis  Samaritanae,  Lugd.  Bat.   1846;  Winer, 
RWB.    ii.    369-373;    Lutterbeck,    Die    neutestamentlichen    Lehrbegriffe, 
i.  255-269 ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  580  sqq. ;  Jost,  Gesch. 
des  Judenthums,  i.  44-89  ;    Petermann  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed. 
xiii.  359-391.    Hausrath,  Zeitgesch.,  2nd  ed.  i.  12-23 ;  Schrader  in  Schenkel's 
Bibellexicon,  v.  149-154 ;  Appel,  Quaestiones  de  rebus  Samaritanorum  sub 
imperio  Romanorum  peractis,  Getting.  1874  ;  Nutt,  A  Sketch  of  Samaritan 
History,  Dogma,  and  Literature,  London  1874;    Kohn,  "Zur  Sprache," 
"Literatur  und  Dogmatik  des  Samaritaner"  (articles  in  the  Kunde  des 
Mzrgenlandes,  vol.  v.  No.  iv.  1876);    Kautzsch  in  Riehm's  Handworter- 
Such  des   bill.   Altertums,   sub   voce ;    Recess,    Gesch.   der  heil.   Schriften 
Alien  Testaments,  §  381,  382;  Hamburger,  Real- Encydopddie  fur  Bibel  und 
Talmud,  div.  ii.  1883,  pp.  1062-1071 ;  Kautzsch  in  Herzog's 
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till  it  is  regarded  fr*om  the  twofold  point  of  sight  —  (1)  of  their 
being  indeed,  according  to  their  natural  composition,  a  mixed 
people  arising  from  the  intermingling  of  the  former  Israelitish 
population  with  Gentile  elements,  especially  with  the  heathen 
colonists  introduced  by  the  Assyrians;  and  (2)  of  their  having 
a  religion  essentially  identical  with  that  of  Israel  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  development.  Among  the  colonists,  whom  the 
Assyrians  had  planted  (2  Kings  xvii.  24  sqq.)  in  Samaria  from 
the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava;Hamath  and  Sepharvaim, 
those  from  Cuthah  (nJTG,  ni3,  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30)  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  numerous.  The  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
were  hence  subsequently  called  Cuthites  by  the  Jews  (XovOaloi 
in  Joseph.  Antt.  ix.  14.  3,  xi.  4.  4,  7.  2,  xiii.  9.  1;  in  Eabbinic 
literature  D^ri^14^.  We  must  not,  however,  confidently  assume, 
that  the  ancient  Israelitish  population  was  entirely  carried 
away,  and  the  whole  country  peopled  afresh  by  these  heathen 
colonists.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  certain,  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  ancient  population  remained,  and  that  the 
new  population  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  these  with  the 
heathen  immigrants.  The  religion  of  this  mingled  people  was, 
according  to  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xvii.  24-41),  at  first  a  mixed 
religion,  —  a  combination  of  the  heathen  rites  introduced  by 
the  colonists  with  the  old  Israelite  worship  of  Jahveh  upon 
the  high  places.  Gradually  however  the  Israelitish  religion 
must  have  obtained  a  decided  preponderance.  For,  from  what 
we  know  with  certainty  of  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans  (of 
course  leaving  malicious  reports  out  of  question),  it  was  a  pure 
Israelitish  monotheism.  They  acknowledged  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  authority  of  Moses  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets;  they 

2nd  ed.  xiii.  340-355.  Various  contributions  to  the  Samaritan  literature  by 
Heidenheim  in  the  deutschen  Vierteljalirsschrift  fur  engl.-tlieol.  Forschung 
und  Kritik,  1861  sqq. 

14m    ^         in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  places:  BeracJioth  vii.  1,  viii.  8  ; 


Pea  ii.  7  ;  Demai  iii.  4,  v.  9,  vi.  1,  vii.  4  ;   Temmoth  iii.  9  ;   Challa  iv.  7  ; 
Shekalim  i.   5  ;    JRosh  liasliana  ii.   2  ;    Kethuboth  iii.   1  ;   Nedarim  iii.  10 
Gittin  i.  5  ;  Kiddusltin  iv.  3  ;  Ohaloth  xvii.  3  ;   Tohoroth  v.  8  ;  Nidda  iv 
I,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5. 
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observed  the  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Jewish  annual  festivals. 
Nay,  they  even  relinquished  the  pre-Deuteronomic  standpoint 
of  the  worship  of  Jahveh  upon  high  places,  accepted  the  whole 
Pentateuch  as  the  law  of  Israel,  and  consequently  acknow- 
ledged the  unity  of  the  Jewish  worship.  It  is  only  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  transferring  this  worship  not  to  Jeru- 
salem but  to  Gerizim  tbat  we  perceive  the  after  effect  of  the 
older  standpoint.  Here,  according  to  the  somewhat  suspicious 
account  of  Josephus,  they  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great15  a  temple  of  their  own  ;  and  even  after  its  destruction 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  Gerizim  continued  to  be  their  sacred 
mountain  and  the  seat  of  their  worship.16  They  did  not 
indeed  participate  in  the  further  development  of  Pharisaic 
Judaism,  but  rejected  all  that  went  beyond  the  injunctions  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Nor  did  they  accept  any  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Jewish  canon  except  the  Pentateuch.  But  for  all  this 
the  right  to  call  themselves  "Israelites"  cannot  be  denied  them, 
so  far,  that  is,  as  religion  and  not  descent  is  in  question. 

The  position  of  Judaism  proper  with  regard  to  the  Samari- 
tans was  always  a  hostile  one :  the  ancient  antagonism  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  was  here  carried  on  in  a 
new  form.  When  the  Samaritans  desired,  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel,  to  co-operate  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  they  were  rejected  by  the  Jews  (Ezra  iv.  1) ;  and 
"  the  foolish  people  who  dwell  in  Sichem  "  are  as  much  hated 
by  the  Son  of  Sirach  as  the  Edomites  and  Philistines  (Ecclus. 
1.  25,  26).  The  Samaritans  on  their  side  requited  this  dis- 
position with  like  hostility.17  The  legal  appointments,  never- 

15  Josephus,  Antt.  xi.  7.  2 ;  8.  2  sqq.     The  history  of  Sanballat  and  his 
son-in-law,  with  which  Josephus  connects  the  building  of  the  temple  on 
Gerizim,  happened  according  to  Nehemiah's  account  in  his  own  days 
(Neh.  xiii.  28),  about  one  hundred  years  before  Alexander  the  Great. 

16  Destruction  by  John  Hyrcanus,  Antt.  xiii.  9. 1.    Continuance  of  venera- 
tion for  it :  John  iv.  20 ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  4.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7.  32. 

17  Neh.  iv.  1  sqq. ;  Luke  ix.  52,  53 ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2,  xx.  6.  1  ; 
Bell  Jud.  ii.  12.  3  ;  Rosh  hashana  ii.  2. 
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theless,  of  Eabbinic  Judaism  with  respect  to  the  Samaritans, 
are,  from  the  standpoint  of  Pharisaism,  generally  correct  and 
just.18  The  Samaritans  are  never  absolutely  treated  as 
"  foreigners,"  but  as  a  mingled  people,  whose  Israelitish  descent 
was  not  indeed  proved,  but  always  to  be  regarded  as  possible.19 
Hence  their  membership  of  "  the  congregation  of  Israel "  is 
not  denied,  but  only  designated  as  doubtful.20  Their  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  e.g.  with  regard  to  tithes  and  the  Levitical 
laws  of  purification,  did  not  indeed  correspond  with  Pharisaic 
requirements,  on  which  account  they  were  in  many  respects 
placed  on  a  level  with  Gentiles.21  They  were  never  however 
treated  as  idolaters  (oV'aj;),  but,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly 
distinguished  from  them.22  Their  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  occasionally  mentioned,23  and  it  is  assumed  as  at  least 
possible,  that  they  could  say  a  genuine  Israelitish  grace  at 
meals.24  In  fact  they  stand,  so  far  as  their  observance  of  the 
law  is  concerned,  on  the  same  level  as  the  Sadducees.26 

The  language  of  the  Jewish  population  of  all  the  districts 

18  A  collection  of  Rabbinical  definitions  is  given  in  the  treatise  DTVD, 
in  the  seven  small  treatises  published  by  Raphael  Kirch heim  (see  above, 
§  3)  ;  the  passages  of  the  Mishna  (see  above,  note  14*)  ;  comp.  also  Light- 
foot,  Centuria  Matthaeo  praemissa,  c.  56  (Opp.  ii.  212)  ;  Hamburger,  as 
before  quoted. 

19  Compare,  on  the  one  hand,  Shekalim  i.  5  (obligatory  sacrifices  for  the 
temple  are  to  be  received  only  from  Israelites,  not  from  Gentiles  nor  even 
from  Samaritans)  ;    on  the  other,  Beraclwth  vii.  1  (when  three  Israelites 
have  eaten  together,  they  are  bound  to  prepare  themselves  formally  for 
prayer ;  this  also  holds  good  if  one  of  the  three  is  a  Samaritan)  ;  Kethuboth 
lii.  1  (the  claim  for  a  money  compensation  on  account  of  cohabitation  with 
an  Israelitish  virgin  holds  good  in  respect  of  a  Samaritan  virgin). 

20  Kiddushin  iv.  3. 

21  Comp.  in  general,  Demai  vii.  4  ;  Tohoroth  v.  8  ;  Nidda  iv.  1,  2,  vii.  3-5. 

22  Beracliotli  vii.  1 ;  Demai  iii.  4,  v.  9,  vi.  1 ;   Terumoth  iii.  9.     The  asser- 
tion, that  the  Samaritans  worshipped  the  image  of  a  dove,  is  a  slander  first 
appearing  in  the  Talmud  (Jer.  Aboda  sara  v.  fol.  44*;  Bab.  Chullln  6*;  see 
Levy,  Neuhelr.  Worterbuch,  s.v.  jv),  and  one,  of  which  the  Mishna  as  yet 
knows  nothing. 

23  Nedarim  iii.  10.  24  Beraclwth  viii.  8. 

25  Comp.  Nidda  iv.  2  :  "The  Sadducees,  when  they  follow  the  customs  of 
their  fathers,  are  equal  to  the  Samaritans."  Epiphanius  says  of  tht? 
Sadducees,  Haer.  14:  roc  vettr*  02  i'aoc,  'Sotftttpstrotts 
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here  mentioned  was,  since  the  last  centuries  before  Christ, 
no  longer  Hebrew,  but  Aramaic.26  How  and  when  the 
change  was  effected,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  not  the  exiles,  who  returned  from  Babylon,  who 
brought  the  Aramaic  thence,  for  the  post-exilian  literature  of 
the  Israelites  is  also  chiefly  Hebrew.  Nor  was  the  Aramaic 
dialect  of  Palestine  the  Eastern  (Babylonian),  but  the 
Western  Aramaic.  Hence  it  must  have  penetrated  gradually 
to  Palestine  from  the  north.  The  period  of  the  transition  is 
marked  by  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  (the  latter 
about  167—165  B.C.),  which  are  written  partly  in  Hebrew, 
partly  in  Aramaic  (Aramaic  are  Ezra  iv.  8-6,  18,  vii.  12-26  ; 
Dan.  ii.  4-7,  28).  A  saying  of  Joses  ben  Joeser,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  is  cited  in 
Aramaic  in  the  Mishna,27  also  certain  sayings  of  Hillel  and 
other  authorities.28  That  Aramaic  was  in  the  time  of  Christ 
the  sole  popular  language  of  Palestine,  is  evident  from  the 
words  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  aftfia  (Mark  xiv.  36), 
a/ceXSayna^  (Acts  i.  19),  rya/3/3a6a  (John  xix.  13),  ryo\joda 
(Matt,  xxvii.  33),  e^add  (Mark  vii.  34),  fcopfiavas  (Matt, 
xxvii.  6),  fjLapwvas  (Matt.  vi.  24),  fiapav  add  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22), 
Me<raia<s  =  *yyv  (John  i.  41),  Trdo-^a  (Matt.  xxvi.  17),  pa/cd 
(Matt.  v.  22),  o-araz/a?  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  ra\i6a  KOV/JLL  (Mark 
v.  41)  ;  to  which  may  be  added  names  of  persons,  such  as 
Krjtyas,  MdpOa,  Ta/3t0a,29  and  the  numerous  names  compounded 
with  "13  (Barabbas,  Bartholomew,  Barjesus,  Barjonas,  Barnabas, 
Barsabas,  Bartimseus).  The  words,  too,  of  Christ  upon  the 

26  Comp.  Zung,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  derJuden  (1832),  p.  7  sq. ; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  44  sqq.,  58  sqq. ;  Bohl,  Forschungen 
nacheiner,  Volksbibel  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (1873),  pp.  4-28;  Delitzsch,  Ueber  die 
palastinische    Volkssprache,  welche  Jesu    und  seine  Jilnger  geredet  haben 
("Saat.   auf  Hoffnung"},    1874,   pp.    195-210;    Reuss,   Gesch.  der  lieil. 
Schriften  Neuen   Testaments,  §  40;    the  same,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften 
Alien   Testaments,  §  416,  417 ;  Kautzsch,  Grammar  of  Biblical  Aramaic 
(1884),  pp.  4-12. 

27  Edujoih  viii.  4. 

28  Hillel,  Aboth  i.  13,  ii.  6 ;  others,  Aboth  v.  22,  23. 

29  The  accentuation  in  our  editions   is  very  inconsistent.      Consistent 
accentuation  would  require  p 
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cross:  *E\wi'  eXofr  \a^  a-afiaxOavel  (Mark  xv.  34),  are 
Aramaic.  Hebrew  was  so  little  current  with  the  common  people, 
that  the  lessons  from  the  Bible  read  in  public  worship  had  to 
be  translated  verse  by  verse  into  the  dialect  of  the  country.80 
Notwithstanding  however  this  complete  prevalence  of 
Aramaic,  Hebrew  still  remained  in  use  as  "the  sacred 
language  "  (&nJ5>n  jit^).  It  was  read  aloud  in  the  synagogues  of 
Palestine  both  before  and  after  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  in 
certain  liturgical  cases  the  use  of  Hebrew  was  absolutely 
required.81  Hebrew  also  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
learned,  in  which  even  the  legal  discussions  of  the  scribes 
were  carried  on.  Not  until  about  the  third  century  after 
Christ  do  we  find  Aramaic  in  use  for  the  last-named  purpose  ; 
and  while  the  Mishna  was  still  in  Hebrew  (second  century), 
the  Palestinian  Talmud  was  (fourth  century)  in  Aramaic. 
The  latter  is  our  most  copious  source  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  language  of  Palestine.  Some  hints  concerning  dialectic 
differences  of  pronunciation  between  Judaea  and  Galilee  are 
given  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Talmud.3* 

30  Megilla  iv.  4,  6,  10.     Comp.  below,  §  27. 

31  Jebamoth  xii.  G  ;  Sofa  vii.  2-4,  viii.  1,  ix.  1  ;  Meg  ilia  i.  8.    See  especially 
Snta  vii.  2  :  "  The  following  portions  are  delivered  in  the  sacred  language 
alone:  the  section  of   Scripture   at  the  offering   of   the   first-fruits,  the 
formula  at  the  Chaliza,  the  blessings  and  curses,  the  blessing  of  the  priest, 
the  form  of  blessing  of  the  high  priest,  the  portion  read  by  the  king  (at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  Sabbatic  year),  the  formula  at  the  killing 
of  a  calf  (on  account  of  one  found  dead),  and  the  speech  of  one  anointed 
for  war  when  addressing  the  army."     On  the  other  hand,  e.g.  the  Shma, 
the  Shmone-Esre  (see  on  this,  §  27,  Appendix),  grace  at  meals,  etc.,  might 
be  said  in  any  language  (Sola  vii.  1).     All  this  applies  to  oral  delivery. 
In  writing,  the  use  of  Hebrew  was  required  for  the  text  of  the  Tefillin 
and  Mcsusotli  ;  for  all  besides,  even  for  the  Scriptures,  any  language  was 
allowed,    according,    however,    to   Rabban   Gamaliel,    only   Greek    beside 
Hebrew  for  the  latter  (Megilla  i.  8).     The  formula  for  the  writing   of 
divorcement  was  usually,  according  to  R.  Juda,  Aramaic  (Gittin  ix.  3),  but 
might  also  be  Greek  (Gittin  ix.  8). 

S2  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  73,  and  its  interpreters—  Buxtorf,  Lex.  s.v.  ^j,  col.  434 
sqq.  ;  Lightfoot,  Centuria  chorograph.  Mutthaeo  praemissa,  c.  87  (Opp.  ii. 
232  sq.)  ;  Morinus,  Exerdtationes  biblicae  (1699),  ii.  18.  2,  p.  514  sqq.  ; 
Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Decas  selecta  exercitationum  sacrarum,  pp.  206-216  (in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Dubia  vcxata  script,  sacrae,  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  1685)  ; 
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II.  DIFFUSION  OF  HELLENIC  CULTURE. 
1.  Hellenism'  in  the  Non-Jewish  Regions. 

The  Jewish  region  just  described  was,  in  ancient  times  as 
well  as  in  the  Graeco-Eoman  period,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  heathen  districts.  Only  at  Jamnia  and  Joppa  had  the 
Jewish  element  advanced  as  far  as  the-  sea.  Elsewhere,  even 
to  the  west,  it  was  not  the  sea,  but  the  Gentile  region  of  the 
Philistine  and  Phenician  cities,  that  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  Jewish.  These  heathen  lands  were  far  more  deeply  pene- 
trated by  Hellenism,  than  the  country  of  the  Jews.  No 
reaction  like  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  had  here  put  a  stop  to 
it,  besides  which  heathen  polytheism  was  adapted  in  quite  a 
different  manner  from  Judaism  for  blending  with  Hellenism. 
While  therefore  the  further  advance  of  Hellenism  was  obstructed 
by  religious  barriers  in  the  interior  of  Palestine,  it  had  attained 
here,  as  in  all  other  districts  since  its  triumphant  entry  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  its  natural  preponderance  over  Oriental 
culture.  Hence,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Koman 
period,  the  educated  world,  especially  in  the  great  cities  in  the 
west  and  east  of  Palestine,  was,  we  may  well  say,  completely 
Hellenized.  It  is  only  with  the  lower  strata  of  the  popula- 
tions and  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts,  that  this  must  not  be 
equally  assumed.  Besides  however  the  border  lands,  the 
Jewish  districts  in  the  interior  of  Palestine  were  occupied  by 
Hellenism,  especially  Scythopolis  (see  §  23.  I.  NT.  19)  and 
the  town  of  Samaria,  where  Macedonian  colonists  had  already 
been  planted  by  Alexander  the  Great  (§  23.  I.  Nr.  24),  while 
the  national  Samaritans  had  their  central  point  at  Sichem. 

The  victorious  penetration  of  Hellenistic  culture  is  most 
plainly  and  comprehensively  shown  by  the  religious  worship. 
The  native  religions,  especially  in  the  Philistine  and  Phenician 
cities,  did  indeed  in  many  respects  maintain  themselves  in 

Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  73 ;  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud, 
p.  184  sq.  Further,  older  literature  in  Wolf,  Curae  phil.  in  Nov.  Test.  OB 
Matt.  xxvi.  73. 
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their  essential  character;  but  still  in  such  wise,  that  they 
were  transformed  by  and  blended  with  Greek  elements.  But 
besides  these  the  purely  Greek  worship  also  gained  an  entrance, 
and  in  many  places  entirely  supplanted  the  former.  Unfor- 
tunately our  sources  of  information  do  not  furnish  us  the 
means  of  separating  the  Greek  period  proper  from  the  Eoman, 
the  best  are  afforded  by  coins,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  Roman.  On  the  whole  however  the  picture, 
which  we  obtain,  holds  good  for  the  pre-Roman  period  also, 
nor  are  we  entirely  without  direct  notices  of  this  age. 

On  the  coins  of  Eaphia  of  the  times  of  the  empire  are  seeu 
especially  Apollo  and  Artemis  according  to  the  purely  Greek 
conception  ; 33  upon  those  of  Anthedon,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  city  is  conceived  of  as  Asiarte?* 

Of  the  worship  at  Gaza  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire 
complete  information  is  given  in  the  life  of  Porphyry,  Bishop 
of  Gaza,  by  Marcus  Diaconus.  According  to  this,  there  were 
in  Gaza  in  the  time  of  Porphyry  (the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ)  eight  ST^OCTKH  vaoi,  viz.  of  Helios, 
Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Persephone  (Kore),  Hecate,  Heroon,  a 
temple  of  Tyche,  and  one  of  Mamas.35  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  purely  Greek  worship  was  the  prevailing  one,  and 
this  is  confirmed  in  general  by  the  coins,  upon  which  other 
than  Grecian  deities  also  appear.36  A  temple  of  Apollo  in 

83  Mionnet,  Description  de  medailles  antiques,  v.  551  sq. ;  Suppkment,  viii. 
376  sq.  De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte  (1874),  pp.  237-240, 
pi.  xii.  n.  7-9.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  584. 

3*  Mionnet,  v.  522  sqq. ;  Suppl  viii.  364.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  234-236,  pi. 
xii.  n.  2-4.  Stark,  p.  594. 

35  Marci  Diaconi  Vita  Porphyrii  episcopi  Gazensis,  ed.  Hatipt  (Essays  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  formerly  known  only  in  the  Latin  translation),  c.  64 : 

os    \v    TYI    notei    votoi    eilahav    dj^oV/o;    GX.T&I,   rov    rs   'HTu'ov   xxl    TYJ( 

^  KOtl      TGV      'Air6M.MOS     XO.I     Tij?      KopY,;     KOtt     TSJf     '  ExKTYlS     KOil      TO 

'HP?™  *"i  TO  T«J?  TVMS  rfa  vfaws,   o  \*.*hwv  Tv^ov,  xai  TO 
o  steyov  Hva,i  r0v  Kp-vrevyevovs  A/oV,   o"  svoptgov  elvcti   hZo&Ttpo* 
TUV  lip  ay  TUU  a.*x  XVT •xx.oi '>.    The  Marneion  is  also  mentioned  in  many 
other  passages  of  this  work. 

36  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  448  sqq.     Mionnet,  v.  533-549  ;  Suppl  viil 
871-375.    De  Saulcy,  pp.  209-233,  PL  xi.     Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  583-589. 
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Gaza  is  already  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Antt.  xiii.  13.  3).  In  the  Eoman 
period  only  the  chief  deity  of  the  city,  Mamas,  was,  as  his 
name  (IE  =  Lord)  implies,  originally  a  Shemitic  deity,  who  was 
however  more  or  less  disguised  in  a  Greek  garment.37 

A  mixture  of  native  and  Greek  worship  is  also  found  at 
Ascalon.  A  chief  worship  here  was  that  of  *A<fipo8iTi) 
ovpavlrj,  i.e.  of  Astarte  as  Queen  of  Heaven.  She  is  mentioned 
even  by  Herodotus  as  the  deity  of  Ascalon,  and  is  still 
represented  on  coins  of  the  imperial  epoch  chiefly  as  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  town.38  With  her  is  connected, 
nay  probably  at  first  identical,  the  Atargatis  or  Derceto, 
which  was  worshipped  at  Ascalon  under  a  peculiar  form 
(that  of  a  woman  with  a  fish's  tail).  Her  Semitic  name 
(nnjnny,  compounded  of  nny  =  Astarte,  and  nny)  already 
points  out  that  she  is  "merely  the  Syrian  form  of  Astarte 
blended  with  another  deity  "  (Baudissin).  From  this  fish- 
form  it  is  evident,  that  "the  fertilizing  power  of  water" 
was  especially  honoured  in  her.81  Asclepius 


87  Comp.  on  Manias  besides  the  passages  in  Marcus  Diaconus,  Steph.  Byz. 
8.V.  r«e£«*  evQev  x,ott  ro  rov  KpqTotiov  A/oV  Trxp  avro'is  ilvxf,  Sv  xxi  x.u,tf 
il/ax;  txxhovv  Mxpvxi/,  sppYivtvoptvov  KpYiTxysvq.  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii. 
450  sq.  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  576-580.  The  oldest  express  testimony  to  the 
cult  of  Mamas  are  coins  of  Hadrian  with  the  superscription  Mupva,  ;  see 
Mionnet,  v.  539.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  216-218,  pi.  xi.  n.  4.  His  cult  is  also 
met  with  beyond  Gaza.  Comp.  the  inscription  of  Kanata  in  Le  Bas  and 
Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  2412g  (Wetstein,  n.  183)  :  Ad  Mxpvx 
T$  xvpiy.  With  the  worship  of  Marnas  as  Zei>$  KpYiTxyevyis  is  also  con- 
nected the  later  Greek  legend,  that  Gaza  was  also  called  M/ypa,  after  Minos 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tx^x  and  s.v.  Mtvax').  Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  580  sq. 

38  Herodotus,  i.  105.  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  523-533  ;  Suppl  viii. 
365-370.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  178-208,  pi.  ix.  and  x.,  and  comp.  Stark, 
pp.  258  sq.,  590  sq.  The  identity  of  the  Grecian  Aphrodite  with  Astarte 
is  universally  acknowledged.  Perhaps  even  the  names  are  identical  ; 
Aphtoreth  and  thence  Aphroteth  might,  as  Hommel  conjectures,  have 
arisen  from  Ashtoreth  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrbucher  fur  class.  Philologie,  1882, 
p.  176). 

89  On  the  worship  of  Derceto  in  Ascalon,  see  especially  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  785  ;  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  23.  81  ;  Lucian,  De  Syria  dea,  c.  14  ;  Ovid, 
Metam.  iv.  44-46.  The  Semitic  name  upon  a  Palmyrian  inscription 
and  some  coins  (see  Baudissin,  and  on  the  coins  very  fully  Six  in  the 
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of  Ascalon,  to  whom'the  Neo-Platonist  Proclus  composed  a 
hymn,  is,  as  well  as  these  two,  to  be  regarded  as  an  originally 
Oriental  deity.40  The  genuinely  Greek  deities  Zeus,  Poseidon, 
Apollo,  Helios,  Athene,  etc.,  appear  also  on  the  coins  of 
Ascalon.41  A  temple  of  Apollo  in  Ascalon  is  mentioned  in 
pre-Herodian  times,  the  grandfather  of  Herod  having  been,  it 
is  said,  Hierodule  there.42 

In  Azotus,  the  ancient  Ashdod,  there  was  in  the  pre- 
Maccabaean  period  a  temple  of  the  Philistine  Dagon,  who  was 
formerly  also  worshipped  at  Gaza  and  Ascalon.48  At  the 
conquest  of  Ashdod  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  this  temple 
was  destroyed,  and  the  heathen  worship  in  general  extirpated 
(1  Mace.  x.  84,  xi.  4).  Of  its  re-establishment  at  the  restora- 
tion by  Gabinius  no  particulars  are  known.  In  any  case 
Azotus  also  had  in  this  later  period  a  considerable  number  of 
Jewish  inhabitants  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  5). 

In  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Jamnia  and  Joppa  the 
Jewish  element  attained  the  preponderance  after  the  Macca- 
bsean  age.  Joppa  is  nevertheless  of  importance  to  Hellenism, 

Numismatic  Chronicle,  1878,  p.  103  sqq.).  With  the  worship  of  Derceto 
was  connected  the  religious  honour  paid  to  the  dove  in  Ascalon,  on  which 
comp.  Philo,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  646  (from  Philo's  work,  de  providentia,  in 
Eusebius,  Praep.  evang.  viii.  14.  16,  ed.  Gaisford ;  from  the  Armenian  in 
Aucher,  Pldlonis  Judaei  sermones  ires,  etc.,  p.  116).  On  the  literature,  the 
article  of  Baudissin  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  2nd  ed.  i.  736-740,  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  To  the  list  here  given  of  the  literature  must  be  added 
the  article  on  "Derceto  the  Goddess  of  Ascalon,"  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  and  Biblical  Record,  new  series,  vol.  vii.  1865,  pp.  1-20.  Ed. 
Meyer,  Zeitsclir.  der  I)MG.  1877,  p.  730  sqq.  Six,  Monnaies  d'Hierapolis 
en  Syne  (Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  xviii.  1878,  pp.  103-131,  and  pi.  vi.). 
Rayet,  Dedicace  a  la  de'esse  Atergatis  (Bulletin  de  correspondance  hclienique, 
vol.  iii.  1879,  pp.  406-408).  The  inscription  found  in  Astypalia  and 
given  here  runs  thus:  AvTtox,o$  tut  Eviropog  Arxpyotrsiri  a.vi&viKu.v . 
Atargatis  occurs  only  three  times  besides  in  Greek  inscriptions.  Corp. 
inscr.  Grace,  n.  7046.  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  i.  iii.  n  1890 
2588. 

40  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  591-593. 

41  See  the  coins  in  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy,  ae  above.     Stark,  p.  589. 

42  Euseb.  Hist,  eccl  i.  6.  2  ;  7.  11. 

48  See  on  this  temple,  Baudissin  in  Herzog's  Real-En cycl,  2nd  ed 
iii.  460-463.  and  the  literature  there  cited. 
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as  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  it  was 
here  on  the  rock  of  Joppa,  that  Andromeda  was  exposed  to 
the  monster  and  delivered  by  Perseus.44  The  myth  retained 
its  vitality  even  during  the  period  of  Jewish  preponderance. 
In  the  year  58  B.C.,  at  the  splendid  games  given  by  M. 
Scaurus  as  aedile,  the  skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  brought 
to  Home  from  Joppa  by  Scaurus  was  exhibited.45  The  per- 
manence of  the  myth  in  this  locality  is  testified  by  Strabo, 
Mela,  Pliny,  Josephus,  Pausanias,  nay  even  by  Jerome.46 
The  Hellenistic  legend,  according  to  which  Joppa  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cepheus,  the  father  of  Andromeda, 
also  points  to  it.4Ca  Pliny  even  speaks  of  a  worship  of  the 
Ceto  there,47  and  Mela  of  altars  with  the  name  of  Cepheus 
and  his  brother  Phineus  as  existing  at  Joppa.47a  After  Joppa 
was  destroyed  as  a  Jewish  town  in  the  war  of  Vespasian,  the 
heathen  worship  regained  the  ascendancy  there.48 

In  Caesarea,  which  was  first  raised  to  a  considerable  city 
by  Herod  the  Great,  we  meet  first  of  all  with  that  worship 
of  Augustus  and  of  Rome,  which  characterized  the  Eoman 

44  The  earliest  mention  of  Joppa  as  the  place  of  this  occurrence  is  found 
in  Scylax  (four  centuries  B.C.).     See  Miiller,  Geogr.  gr.  minaret,  i.  79 ; 
coin  p.  in  general,  Stark,  p.  255  sqq.,  593  sq. 

45  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  5.  11:  Beluae,  cui  dicebatur  exposita  fuisse 
Andromeda,  ossa  Rom«  adportata  ex  oppido  Judaeae  Jope  ostendit  inter 
reliqua    miracula  in  aedilitate  gua   M.    Scaurus  longitudine  pedum   xl., 
altitudine    costarum    Indicos    elephantos    excedente,   spinae  crassitudine 
sesquipedali.     On  Scaurus,  comp.  the  review  of  the   Roman  Proconsols 
of  Syria  in  vol.  i.     On  the  time  of  his  aedileship,  Pauly's  EncycL  i.  1, 
2nd  ed.  p.  372. 

46  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759 ;  Mela,  11 ;  Plinius,  v.  13.  69  ,  Joseph.  Bell  Jud. 
iii.  9.  3  ;  Pausanias,  iv.  35.  6 ;  Hieronymus,  Comment,  ad  Jon.  i.  3  (Opp. 
ed.  Vallarsi,  vi.  394).     Most  make  mention,  that  traces  of  Andromeda's 
chains  were  seen  on  the  rock  at  Joppa. 

46m  Steph.  Byz.  s.v. '  loVw. 

47  Plinius,  v.  13.  69  :  Colitur  illic  fabulosa  Ceto.    The  name  Ceto  is  indeed 
only  a  Latinizing  of  xjjro?  (sea- monster)  ;  comp.  Stark,  p.  257. 

47a  Mela,  i.  11 :  ubi  Cephea  regnasse  eo  signo  accolae  adfirmant,  quod 
titulum  ejus  fratrisque  Phinei  veteres  quaedam  arae  cum  religione  plurima 
retinent. 

48  Comp.  in  general  the  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  499  ;  De  Saulcy,  p.  176  sq 
pi.  ix.  n.  3,  4. 
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period.  Provinces,  towns  and  princes  then  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  practice  of  this  cult,  which  was  indeed  prudently 
declined  by  Augustus  in  Eome,  but  looked  upon  with  approval 
and  promoted  in  the  provinces.49  It  was  self-evident  that 
Herod  also  could  not  remain  behind  in  this  matter.  If  a 
general  remark  of  Josephus  is  to  be  taken  literally,  he 
"  founded  Caesarea  (Kaivapeia,  i.e.  temples  of  Caesar)  in 
many  towns."60  Such  are  specially  mentioned  in  Samaria, 
Panias  (see  below)  and  in  Caesarea.  The  magnificent  temple 
here  lay  upon  a  hill  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Within  it  stood  two  large  statues,  one  of  Augustus  after  the 
model  of  the  Olympic  Zeus,  and  one  of  Eome  after  that  of 
Hera  of  Argos,  for  Augustus  only  permitted  his  worship  in 
combination  with  that  of  Eome.51  With  respect  to  the  other 
worships  of  Caesarea,  the  coins  show  a  motley  variety.  In 
saying  this  we  must  certainly  take  into  consideration,  that 

49  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  10,  Augustus  is  reproached  nihil  deorum  honoribus 
relictum,  cum  se  templis  et  effigie  numinum  per  flamines  et  sacerdotes  coli 
vellet.  Sueton.  Aug.  59  :  provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et  arasludoa 
quoque  quinquennales  paene  oppidatim  constituerunt.  Only  in  Rome  did 
Augustus  decline  this  worship  (Sueton.  Aug.  52  :  in  urbe  quidein  pertina- 
cissime  abstinuit  hoc  honore) :  a  temple  was  first  erected  for  it  there  by 
Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  45  ;  Sueton.  Calig.  21).  Among  the  temples  to 
Augustus,  which  have  been  preserved,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  at 
Aiicyra,  on  which  comp.  Perrot,  Exploration  arclieologique  de  la  Galatie  et 
de  la  Bithynie,  etc.  (1872),  pp.  295-312,  planche  13-31.  Compare  in 
general  on  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  Preller,  Romische  Mytlwlogie, 
p.  770  sqq. ;  Boissier,  La  religion  romaine  d'Auguste  aux  Antonins  (2nd  ed. 
1878),  i.  pp.  109-186 ;  Kuhn,  Die  stadt.  und  burgerl.  Verfassung  des  rom. 
Reichs,  i.  112 ;  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  iii.  (1878)  p. 
144  sqq.,  and  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881)  p.  503  sqq. ;  Le  Bas  et  Waddington, 
Inscript.  vol.  iii.  Illustrations  to  n.  885 ;  Perrot  as  above,  p.  295 ; 
Marquardt,  De  provinciarum  Romanarum  conciliis  et  sacerdotibus  (Ephemeris 
epigraphica),  i.  1872,  pp.  200-214 ;  Desjardins,  Le  culte  des  Divi  et  le  culte 
de  Rome  et  d'Augi.-ste  (Revue  de  pliilologie,  de  literature  et  d'histoire 
anciennes},  nouv.  serie,  iii.  1879,  pp.  33-63.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the 
latter  from  Bursian's  pliilolog.  Jahresber.  xix.  620-622. 

60  Btll.  Jud.  i.  21.  4 ;  comp.  Antt.  xv.  9.  5. 

51  Sueton.  Aug.  52  :  templa  ...  in  nulla  tamen  provincia  nisi  communi 
BUO  Romaeque  nomine  recepit.  On  the  temple  at  Caesarea,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  7 ;  Antt.  xv.  9.  6.  Philo  also  mentions  the  2e/3«ffT«o*,  see  Legal,  ad 
Cajum,  §  38  fin.,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  590,  Jin.  The  remains  of  a  temple  have  also 
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these  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  which  is  of  importance  in  the  case  of  Caesarea, 
because  after  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  Eoman  element,  in 
opposition  to  the  Greek,  received  a  considerable  reinforcement 
in  the  Koman  colony  introduced  into  Caesarea  by  that 
emperor.  Hence  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Eoman  element,  that  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  who  was,  as  is 
well  known,  highly  honoured  in  Eome,  occurs  so  very  fre- 
quently. In  general,  however,  we  may  transpose  to  an  earlier 
period  also  the  deities  mentioned  on  the  coins.  We  here 
find  again  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Herakles,  Dionysos,  Athene, 
Nike,  and  of  female  deities  chiefly  Astarte,  according  to  the 
view  of  her  prevailing  in  Palestine.62 

The  coins  of  Dora,  which  are  assignable  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Caligula,  have  most  frequently  the  image  of  Zeus 
with  the  laurel.53  In  a  narrative  of  Apion,  which  is  indeed 
a  silly  fiction,  Apollo  is  designated  the  deus  Dorensium.5*  His 
worship,  which  was  common  in  all  these  towns  (comp.  Eaphia, 
Gaza,  Ascalon,  Caesarea),  is  to  be  traced  to  Seleucid  influence. 
For  Apollo  was  the  ancestral  God  of  the  Seleucids,  as 
Dionysos  was  that  of  the  Ptolemies.55 

The  ancient  Ptolemais  (Akko)  was  in  the  age  of  the 
Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
heathen  cities  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  11).  Hence  we  may  here 
assume,  even  without  more  special  information,  an  early 

been  discovered  in  Caesarea  by  the  recent  researches  of  Englishmen  (The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  13  sqq., 
with  plan  of  the  town,  p.  15).  It  must,  however,  remain  uncertain  whether 
they  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Augustus. 

62  Mionnet,  v.  486-497  ;  Suppl  viii.  334-343.  Serapis  very  often.  Zeus, 
n.  53 ;  Suppl  n.  43.  Poseidon,  n.  38.  Apollo,  n.  6,  12,  13 ;  Suppl  n. 
7,  12,  15.  Herakles,  n.  16.  Dionysos,  n.  37/  54,  56.  Athene,  Svppl 
n.  37.  Nike,  n.  4 ;  Suppl  n.  6,  8,  20.  Astarte,  n.  1,  2,  7,  18,  24,  51  ; 
Suppl  n.  9,  10,  11,  45.  Still  more  in  De  Saulcy,  pp.  112-141, 
pi.  vii. 

53  Mionnet,  v.  359-362 ;  Suppl  viii.  258-260.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  142-148, 
pi.  vi.  n.  6-12.  Comp.  also  Eckhei,  iii.  362  s(j. 

6*  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  9. 

66  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  568  sqq. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  L  * 
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penetration  of  the  Greek  worship.  Upon  the  autonomic  coins 
of  the  town,  belonging  probably  to  the  last  decades  before 
Christ  (soon  after  Caesar),  is  found  almost  universally  the 
image  of  Zeus.56  In  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ptolemais  became 
a  Kornan  colony.  Upon  the  very  numerous  subsequent  coins 
is  found  chiefly  Tyche  (Fortuna) ;  likewise  Artemis,  Pluto 
and  Persephone,  Perseus  with  Medusa,  the  Egyptian  Serapis 
and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.57  The  Mishna  gives  an  account  of 
a  meeting  of  the  famous  scribe  Gamaliel  II.  with  a  heathen 
philosopher  in  the  bath  of  Aphrodite.68 

Beside  the  towns  on  the  coast,  it  was  chiefly  the  districts 
in  the  east  of  Palestine  which  were  the  earliest  and  the  most 
completely  Hellenized.  It  is  probable  that  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Diadoclioi  here  founded  a  number  of  Greek 
towns,  or  Hellenized  towns  already  existing.  Hence  arose  in 
early  times  a  series  of  centres  of  Greek  culture  in  these  parts. 
Their  prosperity  was  interrupted  for  only  a  short  time  by 
the  chaotic  work  of  destruction  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  For 
Pompey  already  made  an  independent  development  again 
possible  to  them  by  separating  them  from  the  Jewish  realm 
and  combining  them  probably  under  the  name  of  Decapolis 
into  a  certain  sort  of  unity. 

Damascus  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  the  chief 
among  these  cities  of  Decapolis.  It  was  an  important 
arsenal  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Its 
Hellenistic  character  at  that  period  is  testified  to  by  coins 
of  Alexander,  which  were  minted  there  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  12). 
From  that  time  onward  it  became  increasingly  a  Hellenistic 
city.  At  the  partition  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Seleucids 
into  several  portions  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  it  even  became  for  a  while  the  capital  of  one  of 

56  De  Saulcy,  pp.  154-156. 

87  Mionnet,  v.  473-481;  Suppl  viii.  324-331.  Tyche  (Fortuna) 
frequently.  Artemis,  n.  29,  39.  Pluto  and  Persephone,  n.  37.  Perseus, 
Knppl  n.  19,  20.  Serapis,  n.  16,  24,  28.  Cybele,  n.  42.  Still  more  in 
De  Saulcy,  pp.  157-169,  pi.  viii. 

58  Aboda  sara  iii.  4. 
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these  smaller  kingdoms.  As  was  consequently  to  be  expected, 
the  autonomic  and  mostly  dated  coins  of  Damascus  reaching 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  present  us  with 
the  purely  Greek  deities :  Artemis,  Athene,  Nike,  Tyche, 
Helios,  Dionysos.58  Upon  imperial  coins  proper  the  emblems 
and  images  of  stated  divinities  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  seldom  found.  Silenus,  the  honoured  companion  of 
Dionysus  and  with  him  Dionysos  himself  here  occur  the  most 
frequently;  especially  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.60  The 
Hellenistic  legend,  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of 
Damascus,  also  points  to  the  worship  of  this  god.61  Perhaps 
his  worship  both  here  and  in  other  cities  of  Eastern  Palestine 
is  to  be  traced  to  Arabian  influence.  For  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Arabians  was  conceived  of  by  the  Greeks  as  Dionysos.63 
Upon  the  Greek  inscriptions,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Damascus  and  its  neighbourhood,  Zeus  is  more  frequently 
mentioned.68 

In  many  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis,  especially  in  Kanatha, 
Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia,  the  existing  magnificent  ruins 
of  temples  of  the  Eoman  period  still  bear  witness  to  the 
former  splendour  of  the  Hellenistic  worship  in  these 
towns.64  Of  the  special  worships  of  the  several  towns,  we 
have  for  the  most  part  but  deficient  information.  In 
Scythopolis,  Dionysos  must  have  been  specially  honoured. 

59  De  Saulcy,  pp.  30-33.     Artemis,  n.  2,  3,  7,  8,  10,  14,  21.     Athene, 
n.  2,  8,  14,  15.     Nike,  n.  11,  12,  22,  23.     Tyche,  n.  17,  18.     Helios,  n.  3, 
21.     Dionysos,  n.  24,  25.      Most  also  in  Mionnet,  v.  283  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii. 
193  sqq. 

60  Mionnet,  v.  285-297 ;  Suppl.  viii.  193-206.     Silenus,  n.  61,  62,  68, 
69,  72,  77,  85;  Suppl.  n.  34,  35,  48.      Dionysos,  n.  80,  88.     The  most 
also  in  De  Saulcy,  pp.  35-56. 

61  Stephanus  Byz.  s.v.  £.a{taax,o<;. 

62  Herodot.  iii.  8.    Arriau,  vii.  20.    Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741.    Origenes,  contra 
Ceh.  v.  37.     Hesych.  Lex.  s.v.  AovadpYi$.     Krehl,   Ueber  die  Religion  der 
voridamisclien  Araber,  1863,  pp.  29  sqq.,  48  sqq. 

68  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1879,  2549,  2550. 
Zsvs  Kspavvios  (at  Deir  Kanun  on  the  Nahr  Barada).  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec. 
4520= Waddington,  n.  2557*. 

64  See  the  geographical  literature  mentioned  in  §  23.  I. 
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For  the  town  was  also  called  Nysa,65  and  this  is  the  mytho- 
logical name  of  the  place,  in  which  Dionysos  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs.66  The  name  Scythopolis  was  also  referred 
mythologically  to  Dionysos  (see  §  23.  I.  ISTr.  19).  On  the 
coins  of  Gfadara  Zeus  is  most  frequently  met  with,  also 
Herakles,  Astarte  and  other  individual  deities.67  Artemis  is 
depicted  on  the  coins  of  Gerasa  as  the  TU^TJ  Tepdawv™  In 
Philadelphia  Herakles  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
divinity,  Tv^y  ^CkabeXfyewv,  other  individual  gods  also  occur- 
ring.69 The  coins  of  the  other  cities  of  Decapolis  are  not 
numerous,  and  offer  but  insufficient  material. 

Apart  from  the  coast  towns  and  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  there 
are  only  two  other  cities  in  which  especially  Hellenism  gained 
an  early  footing,  viz.  Samaria  and  Panias.  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  settled  colonists  in  Samaria.  In  any  case  it 
was  an  important  Hellenistic  military  post  in  the  times  of  the 
Diadochoi  (see  §  33.  I.  Nr.  24).  The  town  was  indeed  razed 
to  the  ground  by  John  Hyrcanus,  but  the  Hellenist  rites 
must  certainly  have  been  re-established  at  its  restoration  by 
Gabinius,  and  have  attained  still  greater  ascendancy  at  the 

65  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  18.  74  :  Scythopolim  antea  Nysam.     Steph.  Byz. 
s.v.  2xv0oVoA/f,  IIc4A#/<mV/?j  wo'A/j,  $  NtWujf  (1.  NtWa)  Ko/A>j;  2v/?/«j.     On 
coins  chiefly  yjva[etiav  ?]  2xv06[Vo?uTfli>]. 

66  A  whole  number  of  towns  claimed  to  be  the  true  Nysa.     See  Steph. 
Byz.  s.v.  (Nvaui  Trfasi;  woAAfle/),  Pauly's  EncycL  v.  794 sq.    Pape-Benseler, 
Worterbuch  der  griecli.  Eigennamcrt,  s.v. 

67  Mioimet,  v.  323-328  ;  Suppl.  viii.  227-230.    De  Saulcy,  pp.  294-303, 
pi.  xv. 

68  Mionnet,  v.  329  ;  Suppl.  viii.  230  sq.    De  Saulcy,  p.  384  sq.,  pi.  xxii. 
n.  1-2. 

69  Mionnet,  v.  330-333.    Suppl.  viii.  232-336.    De  Saulcy,  pp.  386-392, 
pi.  xxii.  n.  3-9.     The  bust  of  the  young  Herakles  is  found  with  the  super- 
scription HpetK^vts  upon  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  (see  the 
representation  of  it  in  De  Saulcy,  pi.  xxii.  n.  7).     Upon  two  others  (one 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  other  of  Commodus)  is  depicted  a  vehicle  drawn 
by  four  horses,  with  the  superscription  Hpax.tetoi>  (Mionnet,  n.  77, 80  ;  De 
Saulcy,  pp.  390,  391).     According  to  the  ingenious  supposition  of  Eckhel 
(Doctr.  Num.  iii.  351),  we  are  to  understand  by  the  latter  a  small  statue 
or  sacellam  whioh  was  on  festivals  carried  in  procession.      The   TI^JJ 
tt/X«3fA<pi'0»  upon  the  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  see   De 
Saulcy,  p.  389. 
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enlargement  of  the  town  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  also  here 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  to  Augustus.70  On  the  other 
worships  some  further  information  is  furnished  by  coins 
attributable  to  times  subsequent  to  Nero.71  In  Panias,  the 
subsequent  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  Greek  Pan  must  have  been 
worshipped  since  the  commencement  of  Hellenic  times  in  the 
grotto  there ;  for  the  locality  is  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  TO  Ildveiov  (see  § 
23.  I.  Nr.  29).  The  continuance  of  his  worship  in  later 
times  is  also  abundantly  testified  by  coins  and  inscriptions.72 
Herod  the  Great  built  here  as  well  as  in  Caesarea  Stratonis 
and  Samaria  a  temple  of  Augustus.73  Of  other  deities  Zeus 
is  most  frequently  found  upon  the  coins,  some  appear  singly  ; 
the  image  of  Pan  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  prevalent. 74 

Subsequently  to  the  second  century  after  Christ,  Hellenic 
worship  may  be  proved  to  have  existed  in  other  towns  of 
Palestine  also,  as  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  etc.  It  may  however 
be  assumed  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  it  found  no  favour 
in  them  before  the  Vespasian  war.  For  till  then  the  cities  in 
question  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  would  hardly  have 
tolerated  the  public  exercise  of  heathen  worship  in  their  midst. 75 

The  case  was  different  with  the  half-heathen  districts  of 
Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Auranitis,  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth.  Here  too  the  Hellenistic  worships  probably 

70  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  2  ;  comp.  Antt.  xv.  8.  5. 

71  Mionnet,  v.  513-516  ;  Suppl  viii.  356-359.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  275-281, 
pi.  xiv.  n.  4-7. 

72  The  coins  in  Mionnet.  v.  311-315,  n.  10,  13,  16,  20,  23  ;  Suppl.  viii. 
217-220,  n.  6,  7,  8,  10.     Others  in  De  Saulcy,  pp.  313-324,  pi.  xviii.  ; 
comp.  especially  the  representations  of  Pan  with  the  flute  in  De  Saulcy, 
pi.  xviii.  n.  8,  9,  10.     The  inscriptions  in  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscr. 
vol.  iii.  n.   1891,    1892,    1893    (=Corp.    Inscr.    Graec.   n.    4538,   4537, 
Addenda,  p.  1179). 

73  Antt.  xv.  10.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud  i.  21.  3. 

74  See  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy's  above-named  work. 

75  That  there  were  no  heathen  temples  in  Tiberius  may  be  indirectly 
inferred  also  from  Joseph.  Vita,  12.     For  only  the  destruction  of  Herod's 
palace  adorned  with  images  of  animals  is  mentioned,  not  that  of  heathen 
temples. 
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first  penetrated  to  a  wider  extent  subsequently  to  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  But  the  work  of  Hellenization  began 
with  the  appearance  of  Herod  and  his  sons,  who  gained  for 
culture  these  hitherto  half-barbarous  places  (see  above,  p.  4). 
The  worship  of  Hellenic  deities  was  afterwards  admitted.  The 
inscriptions,  of  which  a  special  abundance  has  been  preserved 
in  these  regions,  testify  to  its  prevalence  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  centuries.  The  same  observation  must  however  here 
be  made  as  with  respect  to  the  Philistine  towns,  viz.  that  the 
native  Arabian  deities  were  still  maintained  beside  the  Greek 
gods. 

Among  these  Dusares,  compared  by  the  Greeks  to  Dionysos, 
takes  the  first  place.  His  worship  in  Eoman  times  is  testified 
chiefly  by  the  games  dedicated  to  him,  the  "Afcria  Aovcrdpia 
in  Adraa  and  Uostra.™  Several  other  Arabian  gods,  the 
names  of  some  of  whom  are  all  that  is  known  to  us,  are  also 
mentioned  upon  the  inscriptions.77  The  Greek  deities  have, 
however,  the  preponderance  during  this  period.  Among  them 
by  far  the  most  frequently  occurring  is  Zeus,78  and  next  to 
him  Dionysos,  Kronos,  Herakles.79  Of  female  deities  the 


76  Aovoxpvis  in  Lc  Bas  ct  Waddington,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n.  2023,   2312. 
The  Nom.  propr.  Aoyffao/o?,  n.  1916.     NT^Y!  in  de  Vogue,  Syrie  Centrale, 
Inscriptions  stmitiques,  pp.  113,  120.      The  "Ax.net  Aovaxoice.  in  Mionnet,  v. 
577-585,  n.  5,  6,  18,  32,  33,  34,  30,  37.     The  same  also  in  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  375,  365,  369  sq.      Comp.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  24  :   Unicuique  etiam 
provinciae  et  civitati  suus  dcus  est,  ut  Syriae  Astartes,  ut  Arabiae  Dusares. 
Hesych.  Lex.  s.v.:   AovudpYiv   rov  Aioywov    Na/3«r«?o;.     Krehl,    Ueber  die 
Religion  der  vorislamischen  Amber  (1863),  p.  48  sq.     Waddington's  illus- 
trations to  n.  2023.     Mordtmann,  Dusares  in  Epiphanius  (Ztschr.  der  DMG. 
1875,  pp.  99-106). 

77  Qsoti^piTvis  or  ©ga^o/of  in  Waddington,  n.  2046,  2374a  (C.  I.  Gr.  4609, 
Addend,  p.  1181),  2481.     See  concerning  him  Waddington's  illustrations 
to  n.  2046.     OvoHjcttadov,  Waddington,  n.  2374,  2374U.     -pVp,  Qa^iu,  in  de 
Vogiie,  Syrie  Centrals,  Inscr.  sem.  pp.  96,  103.     rfrtf,   Allath  (a  female 
deity),  de  Vogiie,  pp.  100,  107,  119. 

78  Waddington,  n.  2116,  2140,  2211,  2288,  2289,  2290,  2292,  2339,  2340, 
2390,  24121  (Wetzstein,  185),  2413*>  (Wetzst.  179),  2413J  (C.  I.  Gr.  4558) 
2413k  (C.  /.  Gr.  4559).     Zsv;  TfreioS,  n.  2484. 

79  Dionysos,  Waddington,  n.  2309.     Kronos,  u.  2375,  2544.     Heracles, 
a.  2413c  (Wetzst.  177),  2428. 
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most  frequent  are  Athene  *  and  Tyche,81  then  Aphrodite,  Nike, 
Irene.82  Finally,  the  religious  syncretism  of  the  subsequent 
imperial  period  favoured  other  Oriental,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
native  deities.  Among  these  the  Syrian  Sun-god,  who  is  here 
adored,  now  under  his  Semitic  name  AVJJLOV,  now  under  his 
Greek  name  "HXtos,  at  another  under  both  together,  plays  the 
chief  part.83  His  worship  so  flourished  in  Constantine's  time 
also,  that  a  considerable  temple  could  even  then  be  erected  for 
it  in  Auranitis.84  Nay,  the  Christian  preachers  were  only 
able  to  suppress  it,  by  substituting  for  him  the  prophet 
'HXi'a?.85  Besides  the  Syrian  Sun-god,  the  worship  of 
Mamas  of  Gaza  and  the  Egyptian  deities  Ammon  and  Isis, 
may  also  be  shown  to  have  been  practised.86 

Periodical  games  were  often  closely  connected  with  the 
religious  rites.  In  this  department  also  the  predominance 
of  Hellenic  customs  may  be  proved  by  numerous  examples. 
But  even  here  authorities  for  the  Greek  period,  properly  so 
called,  are  extremely  few.  We  know,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  celebrated  splendid  games  at  Tyre.87  The 


80  Waddington,  n.  2081,  2203a  (Wetzst.  16),  2216,  2308,  2410,  2453, 
2461.     Also  with  a  local  colouring  ('A0wj<«  ro£]u«/#,  at  Kanatha),  n.  2345. 

81  Waddington,  n.  2127,  2176,  2413f  to  24131  (  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n. 
4554  to  4557),  2506,  2512,  2514.     In  the  Semitic  Tv#>j  the  name  of  a 
deity  is  rendered  by  13  (see  Lagarde,    Gesammelte  Abliandlungen,  1866, 
p.  16.     Mordtmann,  Zeitschr.  d.  DMG.  1877,  pp.  99-101,  and  comp.  the 
locality  near  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  jV  "jj,  Sdbim  i.  5).     It 
does  not  however  follow  that  the  worship  of  Tt^jj  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  old  Semitic  Gad,  the  wide  diffusion  of  which  cannot  be  proved  (comp. 
Baudissin  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  2nd  ed.  iv.  722  sq.).     Rather  is  the 
Syrian  Astarte,  with  which  Tyche  is  certainly  generally  connected,  to  be 
thought  of  (so  also  Mordtmann). 

82  Aphrodite,  Waddingtou,  n.  2098.     Nike,  n.  2099,  2410,  2413j  (C.  /. 
Gr.  4558),  2479.     Irene,  n.  2526. 

83  Afywv,  Waddington,  n.  2441,  2455,  2456.    "HA/o?,  n.  2398,  2407. 
"HA/o;  fco;  Avpo;,  n.  2392,  2393,  2395. 

84  Waddington,  n.  2393.  85  See  Waddington  on  n.  2497. 

86  Mamas,   Waddington,  n.  2412s  (Wetzst.   183).     Ammon,   n.  2313, 
2382.     Isis,  n.  2527.     Also  upon  a  coin  of  Kanata  in  Mionnet,  Suppl.  viii. 
225,  n.  5. 

87  Arrian,  ii.  24.  6  ;  iii.  6.  1.     Comp.  Plutarch,  Alesc.  c.  29.     Droysen, 
Gescli,  d.  Hellenismus  (2nd  ed.),  i.  X.  297,  325. 
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aywv  held  there  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  prefatory 
narrative  of  the  Maccabean  rising  (2  Mace.  iv.  18-20). 
On  the  same  occasion  we  learn  also  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
desired  to  introduce  the  Aiovvcna  into  Jerusalem  (2  Mace. 
vi.  7).  But  it  is  just  in  the  Hellenic  towns  of  Palestine 
that  the  celebration  of  such  solemnities  during  the  pre- 
Eornan  period  cannot  be  proved  in  detail,  though  from  the 
gsneral  character  of  the  age  it  must  evidently  be  assumed.88 
Not  till  we  come  to  the  Roman  period  are  authorities  again 
abundant.  The  great  importance  of  public  games  in  imperial 
times  is  well  known  ;  not  a  provincial  town  of  any  conse- 
quence was  without  them.89  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  those  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  the  Imperator,  the 
games  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  which  were  everywhere  in 
vogue,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.90  In  Palestine  also 
they  were  introduced  by  Herod  into  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem. 
Other  games  of  various  kinds  also  existed  beside  them.  Their 
prevalence  in  the  chief  towns  of  Palestine  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  is  proved  by  an  inscription  at  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria,  upon  which  the  council  and  people  of  the  Aphro- 
disians  record  the  victories  gained  by  one  Aelius  Aurelius 
Menander  in  several  contests.  Among  the  games  here 
enumerated  are  some  also  which  took  place  in  Palestinian 
towns.91  In  a  similar  inscription  at  Laodicaea  in  Syria,  of  the 

88  Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  594  sq. 

89  Compare  on  the  games  in  the  Roman  period,  especially  Friedlander, 
Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittengesch.  Roms,  vol.  ii.  (3rd  ed.  1874)  pp.  261-622. 
On   their  organization  and    kinds,   also   Marquardt,   Rtimische   Staatsver- 
waltung,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  ed.  1878)  pp.  462-544  (also  edited  hy  Friedlander). 

)0  Sueton.  Aug.  59  :  provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et  aras  ludot 
jtioque  quinquennales  paene  oppidatim  constituerunt. 

11  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  1620b.  The  inscription,  as  is  proved 
by  another  pertaining  to  it  (n.  1620a),  is  of  the  time  of  Marcus  AureliuB. 
"Vlic  part  which  interests  us  is  as  follows  :  — 
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beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  victor  himself 
transmits  to  posterity  the  victories  he  obtained.  Here  too 
many  towns  of  Palestine  are  mentioned  as  the  theatres  of 
these  victories.92  Lastly,  in  an  anonymous  Descriptio  totius 
orbis  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  are 
enumerated  the  kinds  of  games  and  contests,  for  which  the 
most  important  towns  of  Syria  were  then  distinguished.98 
From  these  and  other  sources  the  following  materials  have 
been  compiled.94 

In  Gaza  a  iravri^vp^  'ASpiavtj  was  celebrated  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian.95  A  Trayfcpdriov  is  mentioned  as  held  there 
in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias.96  The  pammacarii 
(=  Trafjbfjid'xoi  or  Traj/cpaTiaa-Tai)  of  Gaza  were  in  the  fourth 


M  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4472  =Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  1839, 
The  date  of  the  inscription  is  A.D.  221.  It  mentions  among  others  games 
at  Caesarea,  Ascalon  and  Scythopolis. 

93  This  originally  Greek  Descriptio  tctius  orbis  is  preserved  in  two  Latin 
paraphrases,  both  of  which  are  given  in  Miiller's  Geoyraphi  Graeci  minores, 
ii.  513-528.    One  also  in  Riese's  Geographi  Latini  minores  (1878),  pp.  104- 
126.     According  to  the  freer  but  more  intelligible  version  c.  32  runs  as 
follows:  lam  nunc  dicendum  est  quid  etiam  in  se  siugulae  civitates,  de 
quibus  loquimur,  habeant  delectabile.     Habes  ergo  Antiochiam  in  ludis 
circensibus  eminentem  ;   similiter  et  Laodiciam  et  Tyrum  et  Berytum  et 
Caesaream.     Et  Laodicia  mittit  aliis  civitatibus  agitatores  optimos,  Tyias 
et  Berytus  mimarios,  Caesarea  pantomimes,    Heliopolis  choraulas,  Gaza 
pammacarios,  Ascalon  athletas  luctatores,  Castabala  pyctas. 

94  In  enumerating  the  towns  I  follow  the  same  order  as  above  when 
treating  of  the  worships,  and  in  §  23.  I.     The  further  information  may  also 
be  given,  that  the  kinds  of  games  were  in  general  as  follows  :  (1)  in  the 
circus  (<V^o'Boo/t«o?)  the  chariot  race  ;  (2)  in  the  amphitheatre  the  contests 
of  gladiators  and  fights  of  wild  beasts;    (3)   in  the  theatre  plays,  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  which  were  also  added  pantomimes  ;  (4)  in  the  stadium 
gymnastic  games  —  boxing,  wrestling,  and  running;   the  latter  were  also 
sometimes  held  in  the  circus  (Marquardt,  iii.  504  sq.).     At  the  great 
annual  feasts  several  of  these  games  were  generally  combined. 

95  Chron.  pasch.,  ed.  Dindorf  ,  i.  474. 

96  The  voi'yx.pdTiov  is  the  *'  joint  contest,"  which  comprises  both  wrestling 
(x«x»)  and  boxing  (Trvypfy.     Hence  it  belongs  to  the  order  of  g 
games, 
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century  the  most  •  famous  in  Syria.97  Jerome  in  his  Lift 
of  Hilarion  mentions  the  Circensian  games  there.98  A 
TdKavTiaios  aya>v  is  testified  for  Ascalon  in  the  inscription  of 
Laodicaea.  Its  wrestlers  (athletae  luctatores,  see  note  93)  were 
particularly  famous.  In  Caesarea  a  stone  theatre  and  a  large 
amphitheatre,  the  latter  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  were  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  ;  "  a  arabiov  is  mentioned  of  the  time  of 
Pilate;100  the  town  must  also  have  had  a  circus  from  its 
commencement,  since  a  WTTCDV  Spo/jios  was  held  (see  below)  so 
early  as  at  the  dedication  by  Herod.  Even  now  traces  and 
remains  of  a  theatre  are  discernible.101  All  the  four  species 
of  games  having  thus  been  from  the  first  provided  for,  it  follows 
that  all  four  were  in  fact  celebrated  at  the  dedication  by  Herod 
the  Great.102  From  that  time  onwards  they  were  repeated  every 
four  years  in  honour  of  the  emperor.103  These  were  however 
of  course  not  the  only  games  held  at  Caesarea.  All  the  four 
kinds  may  also  be  pointed  out  singly  in  later  times.  1.  The 
ludi  circenses  of  Caesarea  were  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ  as  famous  as  those  of  Antioch,  Laodicaea,  Tyre  and 
Berytus  (see  note  93).  2.  Titus  instituted  after  the  termina- 

97  See  above,  note  93.  In  the  text  of  the  second  Latin  translation  of  the 
Descr.  totius  orlis,  it  is  said  more  fully  concerning  Gaza  :  aliquando  autem 
et  Gaza  habet  bonos  auditores,  dicitur  autem  habere  earn  et  pammacJiarios. 
The  Latin  auditores  is  undoubtedly  an  erroneous  translation,  perhaps  for 
cixpoafAXTixoi  (see  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  595). 

08  Hieronymus,  Vita  Hilarionis,  c.  20  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  22)  :  Sod  et 
Italicus  ejusclem  oppidi  inuniceps  Christianas  adversus  Gazensem  Duum- 
virum,  Marnae  idolo  deditum,  circenses  equos  nutriebat. 

99  Anil.  xv.  9.  Qjm.;  Bell  Jud.  i.  21.  8. 

100  Antt.  xviii.  3.  1  ;  Bett.  Jud.  ii.  9.  3. 

101  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener, 
ii.  13  sqq.  (with  plan  of  the  town,  p.  15). 

12  Antt.  xvi.  5.   1  :  x.ctTYi'yy&x.ii  ^&v  yap  dycJvx  povaiKqs  x,oc.l 


etc. 

103  The  games  were  celebrated  tea,™  wtyratrypfo*  (Antt.  xvi.  5.  1)  and 
hence  called  vsitreesrviptxol  d^Zves  (Bdl.  Jud.  i.  21.  8).  According  however  to 
our  mode  of  expression  these  games  were  held  every  four  years.  The  same 
formula  are  constantly  used  of  all  fourth  yearly  games,  the  Olympic,  the 
Actian,  etc.  See  the  Lexica  and  the  material  in  the  index  to  the  Corp. 
Imcr.  Grace,  p,  158,  s,v. 
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tion  of  the  Jewish  war  gladiatorial  contests  and  fights  of  wild 
beasts,  in  which  hundreds  of  Jewish  prisoners  were  sacrificed.104 
The  Emperor  Maximinus  exhibited  at  the  celebration  of  his 
birthday  animals  brought  from  India  and  Ethiopia.105  3. 
Games  in  the  theatre  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  King 
Agrippa  I.106  The  pantomimi  of  Caesarea  were  in  the  fourth 
century  the  most  famous  in  Syria  (see  note  93).  We  must 
understand  indeed  of  pantomimic  games  also,  what  Eusebius 
says  of  the  games  of  Maximiuus.107  4.  A  TrayKpariov  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias,  a  boxing-match 
in  that  of  Laodicaea.108  In  Ptolernais  a  gymnasium  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.108a 

In  Damascus  also  a  gymnasium  and  theatre  were  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  (see  Josephus  as  before).  The  existence  of 
a  TrayKpanov  there  is  testified  to  by  the  inscription  of  Aphro- 
disias, and  cre/3ao-yiua  (games  in  honour  of  the  emperor)  are 
mentioned  upo'n  the  coins  since  Macrinus.109  Ruins  of  two 
theatres  are  still  standing  at  Gadara.110  A  vav^a^ia  there 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.111  Kanatlia  has 
besides  ruins  of  its  temple  those  of  a  small  theatre,  hewn  out 
in  the  rock  and  designated  on  an  inscription  as  OeaTpoeiSes 
ft>Setoz/.112  In  Scythopolis  traces  of  a  hippodrome  are  found, 
and  ruins  of  a  theatre  are  still  standing.113  A  ira^Kpanov  is 

104  Bell  Jud.  vii.  81.  105  Euseb.  De  Martyr.  Palaest.  vi.  1-2. 

106  Antt.  xix.  7.  4  ;  8.  2.     On  the  games  mentioned  in  the  last  passage,  as 
held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  see  above,  §  18,  s.  Jin. 

107  De  Martyr.  Palaest.  vi.  2 :  dvlpuv  tvrt-^vQig  -rial  atopaaxictts  -7rxpotl6^ov( 
tyvfcetyuytois  rots  opuaiu  iv^nx-yv^kua'j.     See  also  the  note  of  Valesius. 

los  This  Kvyftv)  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  "Seovyipeios  Qix.ovftivix.Qi 
Hv0ix<j$  (scil.  u,yuv),  i.e.  of  the  Pythic  games  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus. 

10S*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  11. 

109  Mionnet,  v.  291  sqq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  198  sqq.     De  Saulcy,  p.  42  sqq. 

110  See  the  geographical  literature  cited  in  §  23.  I.  note  179. 

111  See  especially  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  348  sqq.,  also  Mionnet,  v.  326, 
n.  38.    De  Saulcy,  p.  299. 

118  The  inscription  in  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2341.  On 
the  building  itself,  see  the  geographical  literature  cited  §  23.  I.  note  214. 

113  See  especially,  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  vol.  ii.  p.  106  (plan  of  the  hippodrome)  and  p.  107  (plan 
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mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias,  and  a 
dycov  in  that  of  Laodicaea.  Among  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
G-erasct  are  found  those  of  two  theatres  and  traces  of  a 
Naumachia  (an  amphitheatre  erected  for  battles  of  ships).114 
Philadelphia  too  possesses  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  of  an 
Odeum  (a  small  roofed  theatre),115  and  a  TrayKpdnov  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias.  In  Caesarea  Panias 
"  various  spectacles  "  (iravToias  Oetoplas),  especially  gladiatorial 
contests  and  wild  beast  fights,  in  which  Jewish  prisoners 
were  used,  were  given  by  Titus  after  the  termination  of  the 
Jewish  war.116  A  Trayrcpdriov  held  there  is  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  of  Aphrodisias.  On  games  in  the  Jewish  towns 
(Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Taiichea,  Tiberias),  see  the  next  section. 

Besides  the  religious  rites  and  games,  there  is  finally  a  third 
point  which  shows  how  deeply  Hellenism  had  penetrated  in 
many  of  these  towns,  viz.  that  they  produced  men,  who 
gained  a  name  in  Greek  literature.  Among  the  coast  towns 
Ascalon  is  especially  prominent  in  this  respect.  In  Stephanu? 
of  Byzantium  (s.v.  'Acncdkwv)  are  enumerated  four  Stoic  philo- 
sophers :  Antiochus,  Sosus,  Antibius,  Eubius,  who  were  natives 
of  Ascalon.  Of  these  only  Antiochus  is  elsewhere  known. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucullus  and  a  teacher  of  Cicero, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  the  first  century  before  Christ.  His 
system  is  moreover  not  exactly  stoic  but  eclectic.117  As  gram- 
marians of  Ascalon,  Ptolernaeus  and  Dorotheas,  as  historians 
Apollonius  and  Artemidorus  are  named  by  Steph.  Byz.  The 
two  latter  are  unknown.  Dorotheas  is  elsewhere  quoted,  but 
his  date  cannot  be  decided.118  Next  to  the  philosopher 

of  the  theatre).     The  theatre  is  according  to  Conder  (ii.    106)  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  Roman  work  in  Western  Palestine. 
14  See  the  geographical  literature  cited  §  23,  note  1.  253. 

115  See  the  literature  cited  §  23,  note  1.  270. 

116  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  2.  1. 

117  See  Pauly's  Encykl.  i.  1  (2nd  ed.),  p.  1141  sq.,  and  the  literature  there 
cited,   especially    Zeller.      Also    Hoyer,    De   Antiocho   Ascalonita,   Bonn 
1883. 

118  See  Fabricius,  Billiotli.  graeca,  ed.  Haries,  i.  511,  vi.  365,  x.  719. 
Pauly's  Encykl  ii.  1251.     Nicolai,  Griecli.  Liter  aturycsch.  ii.  381. 
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Antiochus,  the  grammarian  Ptolemaeus  is  best  known.119  If 
he  was,  as  stated  by  Stephen,  ^ApLcrrdp^ov  ^V^PI/JLO^,  he  would 
belong  to  the  second  century  before  Christ.  He  is  probably 
however  of  a  considerably  later  date  (about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era).120  Among  the  towns  of  Decapolis  Gadara 
and  Gerasa  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  as  the  birthplaces 
of  distinguished  men.  Of  Gadara  was  the  Epicurean  Philo- 
demus,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  numerous  fragments  of 
whose  writings  have  become  known  through  the  rolls  dis- 
covered in  Herculaneum  ;  also  the  epigrammatic  poet  Meleager 
and  the  cynic  Menippus,  both  probably  belonging  to  the  first 
century  before  Christ.  The  Greek  anthology  contains  more 
than  a  hundred  epigrams  of  Meleager,  nay  he  was  himself  the 
founder  of  this  collection.  Lastly  the  rhetorician  Theodoras, 
the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  also  a  Gadarene.  All 
the  four  are  already  mentioned  in  combination  by  Strabo.121 
Of  Gerasa  were,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  (s.v.  Tepaaa)  : 
Ariston  (ptfrcop  acrreto?),  Kerykos  ((rofao-rrjs')  and  Plato 
,  all  three  not  otherwise  known. 


2.   Hellenism  in  the  Jewish  Region™1* 

In  the  Jewish  region  proper  Hellenism  was  in  its  religious 
aspect  triumphantly  repulsed  by  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  ; 
it  was  not  till  after  the  overthrow  of  Jewish  nationality  in  the 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  that  an  entrance  for  heathen 

119  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graeca,  i.  521,  vi.  156  sqq.     Pauly's  Encykl 
vi.  1,  142,    Nicolai,  Gr'iecJi.  Literaturgescli.  ii.  347.     Baege,  De  Ptolemaeo 
Ascalonita,  1882  ;  also  in  Dissertationes  pMlol.  Halenses,  v.  2,  1883. 

120  Comp.  on  the  date  of  Ptolemy,  Baege,  pp.  2-6.    In  Stark,  Gaza,  he  is, 
certainly  through  inadvertence,  transposed  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century. 

121  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.     For  further  particulars  on  all  four,  see  the  works 
of  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  graec.},  Pauly  (EncykL),  Nicolai  (Griech.  Literatur- 
gesch.)  ;  on  Philodemus  and  Menippus  in  the  works  of  Zeller  and  Ueberweg 
on  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  ;  on  Menippus,  Wildenow,  De  Menippo 
Cynico,  Halis  Sax.  1881. 

121a  Comp.  in  general  Hamburger,  Realencyclop.  fur  Itibel  und  Talmud^ 
2nd  Div.,  article  "  GriechentLuin," 
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rites  was  forcibly  obtained  by  the  Eomans.  In  saying  this 
however  we  do  not  assert,  that  the  Jewish  people  of  those 
early  times  remained  altogether  unaffected  by  Hellenism.  For 
the  latter  was  a  civilising  power,  which  extended  itself  to  every 
department  of  life.  It  fashioned  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
organization  of  the  state,  legislation,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, public  arrangements,  art  and  science,  trade  and  industry, 
and  the  customs  of  daily  life  down  to  fashion  and  ornaments, 
and  thus  impressed  upon  every  department  of  life,  wherever 
its  influence  reached,  the  stamp  of  the  Greek  mind.  It  is  true 
that  Hellenistic  is  not  identical  with  Hellenic  culture.  The 
importance  of  the  former  on  the  contrary  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
by  its  reception  of  the  available  elements  of  all  foreign  cultures 
within  its  reach,  it  became  a  world-culture.  But  this  very 
world-culture  became  in  its  turn  a  peculiar  whole,  in  which  the 
preponderant  Greek  element  was  the  ruling  keynote.  Into 
the  stream  of  this  Hellenistic  culture  the  Jewish  people  was 
also  drawn ;  slowly  indeed  and  with  reluctance,  but  yet 
irresistibly,  for  though  religious  zeal  was  able  to  banish 
heathen  worship  and  all  connected  therewith  from  Israel,  it 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time  restrain  the  tide  of  Hellenistic 
culture  in  other  departments  of  life.  Its  several  stages 
cannot  indeed  be  any  longer  traced.  But  when  we  reflect 
that  the  small  Jewish  country  was  enclosed  on  almost  every 
side  by  Hellenistic  regions,  with  which  it  was  compelled,  even 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  hold  continual  intercourse,  and  when 
we  remember,  that  even  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  was  in  the 
main  directed  not  against  Hellenism  in  general,  but  only  against 
the  heathen  religion,  that  the  later  Asmonaeans  bore  in  every 
respect  a  Hellenistic  stamp — employed  foreign  mercenaries, 
minted  foreign  coins,  took  Greek  names,  etc.,  and  that  some 
of  them,  e.g.  Aristobulus  I.,  were  direct  favourers  of  Hellenism, 
• — when  all  this  is  considered,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that 
Hellenism  had,  notwithstanding  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees, 
gained  access  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  into  Palestine  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  period.  Its  further 
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diffusion  was  not  to  any  considerable  amount  promoted  by  the 
rule  of  the  Eomans  and  Herodians,  who  added  to  it  that 
Latin  element,  which  makes  itself  so  very  apparent  especially 
after  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  For  this  later 
age  (the  first  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ),  the 
Mishna  affords  us  copious  material,  plainly  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  Hellenism  upon  every  sphere  of  life.  A  multitude  of 
Greek  and  also  of  Latin  words  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna 
shows,  how  it  was  just  Hellenistic  culture  which  had  gained 
an  ascendancy  in  Palestine  also.  A  series  of  examples  may 
serve  to  substantiate  this  in  detail  also.122 

It  is  chiefly  of  course  in  the  department  of  civil  government 
and  military  matters  that,  together  with  foreign  arrangements, 
we  find  foreign  terms  also  current.  A  provincial  governor  is 
called  jiDJn  (fyepMv),  a  province  N'oiDjn  (r)<ye/jiovia),  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  a  town  "OIK  (apxn)™  For  soldiers  in 
general  the  Latin  rvov:6  (legiones)  is  used  ;  an  army  is  called 
fcOtntODK  ((TTparia),  war  DIESIS  (vroXe/io?),  pay  N^DBK  (o-frcoviov), 
a  helmet  NlDp  (cassida),  a  shield  D'in  (flu/oeo?).124  In  matters 
of  jurisprudence,  Jewish  traditions  were  in  general  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  law,  given  to  His  people  by  God  through 

122  The  compilation  following  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  my  own 
collection.  Anton  Theodor  Hartmann's  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
words  in  the  Mishna  (Thesauri  linguae  hebraicae  e  Mislma  augend  i  partlcula 
i.  (Rostochii  1825),  pp.  40-47,  comp.  Ft.  iii.  (1826,  p.  95)),  a  very  careful 
work,  though  not  complete  as  to  authorities,  has  furnished  me  with  several 
needed  additions.  Comp.  also  on  the  foreign  words  in  the  Mishna  and 
Talmud,  Sachs,  Beitrage  zur  Sprach-  und  Alierthumsforschung  aus  judischen 
Quellen,  Nos.  I.  and  II.  1852-1854.  Cassel  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncycL, 
Div.  ii.  vol.  27,  p.  28  sq.  Adolf  Brull,  Frcmdsprachliche  Redensarten  und 
ausdrucklich  als  fremdsprachlich  bezeichnete  Worter  in  den  Talmuden  und 
Midraschim,  Leipzig  1869.  Perles,  Etymologische  Studien  zur  Kunde  der 
rabbinische  Sprache  und  Altherthumer,  Breslau  1871.  N.  Brull,  Fremd- 
sprachliche  Worter  in  den  Talmuden  und  Midraschim  (Jahrb.  fur  jiidische 
Gesch.  und  Literatur,  i.  1874,  pp.  123-220). 

128  jIDJn,  Edujoth  vii.  7  ;  fcOJIIDJn,  Gittin  i.  1 ;  ''DIK,  KiddusMn  iv.  5. 

124  nW^,  Kelim  xxix.  6 ;  Ohaloth  xviii.  10  ;  ^tntDDX,  Kiddushin  iv, 
6 ;  DIO^D,  Sota  ix.  14 ;  Para  viii.  9 ;  fcOSDBK  (not  &WBDK),  see  Levy, 
Neuhebr.  Worterbuch,  s.v.,  Sanhedrin  ii.  4 ;  &ODp,  Shabbath  vi.  2  ;  Kelim 
*i-  8 ;  D'nn,  Shabbath  vi.  4;  Sota  viii.  i  ;  Aboth  iv.  11. 
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Moses,  extended  riot  only  to  sacred  transactions,  but  also  to 
matters  of  civil  law  and  the  organization  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  Here  too  then  the  Old  Testament  was  in  essential 
points  the  standard.  We  nevertheless  meet  with  Greek 
terras  and  arrangements  in  some  particulars  in  these  depart- 
ments also.  The  court  of  justice  is  indeed  generally  called  TO 
pi,  but  sometimes  also  pYinjD  (o-vvefyiov),  the  assessors  pirns 
,  the  accuser  wrap  (Karrjyopos},  the  advocate  B^jTlB 
),  a  deposit  '•p'maN  (vTroOrjicr)),  a  testament 
(&i*a6r}K'n),  a  guardian  or  steward  Diant^ax  (eVtr/aoTro?).125 
Nay  even  for  a  specifically  Jewish  legal  institution,  intro- 
duced in  the  time  of  Hillel,  viz.  the  declaration  before  a 
court  of  justice,  that  the  right  to  call  in  a  given  loan  at  any 
time  was  reserved  notwithstanding  the  Sabbatic  year,  the 
Greek  expression  burna  (irpocrftokrj)  was  used.126 

Of  other  public  institutions,  games  again  come  first  into 
notice.  Pharisaic  Judaism  has  always  repudiated  the  heathen 
kind  of  games.  Philo  indeed  says  in  his  work,  Quod  omnis 
•probus  liber,  that  he  was  once  present  at  an  ayoov  Tray- 
Kpariao-Twv,  and  another  time  at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy 
of  Euripides.127  But  what  the  cultured  Alexandrian  allowed 
himself  was  no  standard  for  the  strict  legal  Palestinians. 
Even  in  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  the  building  of  a 
gymnasium  in  Jerusalem  and  the  visiting  of  the  same  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  is  mentioned  as  a  chief  abomination  of 
the  prevailing  Hellenism  (1  Mace.  i.  14,  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  9-17). 
And  this  continued  to  be  the  standpoint  of  legal  Judaism.128 

125  |mn:D,  Sota  ix.  11  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  5  ;  Sanliedrin  i.  5-6 ;  Shebuoth 
ii.  2  ,  Middoth  v.  4  ;  specially  abundant  in  the  later  Targums,  see  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Chald.,  and  Levy,  Chald.  Wurterb.  s.v.— p-nma,  Joma  1.  1  ;  Tiptop 
and  D^p-ia,  Aboth  iv.  11 ;  ^TriDN*,  Gittin  iv.  4  ;  'p<m,  Moed  katan  iii.  3  ; 
Baba  mezia  i.  7  ;  JBaba  bathra  viii.  6  ;  DIDnD'SN,  Shebiith  x.  6  ;  Bikkurim 
L  5  ;  Pesachim  viii.  1  ;  Gittin  v.  4  ;  Baba  kamma  iv.  4,  7  ;  Baba  bathra  iii.  3  ; 
Slielmoih  vii.  8  ;  NBnt3"aN  (stewardess),  Ketlmboth  ix.  4,  6. 

120  TDma,  Pea  iii.  6 ;  Shebiith  x.  3-7 ;  Moed  katan  iii.  3  ;  Kethuboth 
ix.  9  ;  Gittin  iv.  3  ;  Ukzin  iii.  10. 

127  Opp.  ed.  Maugey,  ii.  449  and  467. 
28  Aboda  sara  i.  7  :  "  Neither  bears,  lions,  nor  anything  from  which  harm 
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Josephus  designates  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  as 
"  foreign  to  Jewish  customs." 129  Judaism  however  was 
unable,  in  spite  of  this  theoretic  repudiation,  to  prevent 
the  pageantry  of  heathen  games  from  developing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Holy  Land  during  and  after  the  Herodian  period ;  and 
we  cannot  assume  that  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population 
denied  themselves  from,  visiting  them.  A  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre were  built  in  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  who  instituted 
there  as  well  as  at  Caesarea  games  every  four  years  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.130  The  games  imply  the  existence  also  of  a 
stadium  and  hippodrome,  the  latter  indeed  is  once  expressly 
mentioned.131  In  Jericho  where  Herod  seems  to  have 
frequently  resided  were  a  theatre,  amphitheatre  and  hippo- 
drome.132 In  Tiberias  a  stadium  is  incidentally  mentioned.133 
Even  so  unimportant  a  town  as  Tarichea  had  a  hippodrome.134 
The  public  baths  and  public  inns  were  further  arrangements 
showing  the  influence  of  Hellenism.  The  bath  indeed  was 
designated  by  a  purely  Hebrew  expression  TCH?-  But  the 
name  for  the  director  of  the  bath,  |p3  (/3a\avevs),  points  to 
its  Greek  origin.135  In  the  case  of  the  public  inns  their  Greek 

to  others  might  arise,  might  be  sold  to  the  heathen.  They  may  not  be 
helped  in  building  a  Basilica,  a  place  of  execution  (Gradum),  a  Stadium  or 
Bema.  Comp.  in  general,  Winer,  Realworterb.  s.v.  "  Spiele  "  and  the  litera- 
ture there  cited.  Low,  Die  Lebensalter  in  der  jiidischen  Literatur  (1875),  pp. 
291-300.  Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  palastin.  Iheologie  (1880),  p. 
68:  Opinion  was  everywhere  very  strict  "on  the  theatre  and  circus  of 
the  heathen."  Hamburger,  Real-Encyclop&die  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div. 
ii.  article  "  Theater." 

129  Antt.  xv.  8.   1 :    dtarpoi/    .  .        ocptpiGtarpov,  vspfovret   ptv    olpQu   ry 
KQhvtthtioc.,  TQV  B£  KMTM  TOV$' lov^aiovg  tdov $  «A "horpix'  xpytrts  re  yxp 

OIVTUV    X,Ctl    6t(&pU,TUV    TOIOVTUV     g/T/Sf/H/f     QV    'TTCt.pufii'boTXl.       The    JeWS    Saw    in 

these  games  a  (pocvspcc  x,cirothvaig  ruv  Ttftuftzvav  Trap   oivrdig  tduv. 

130  Antt.  xv.  8.  1.     The  games  at  Jerusalem,  like  those  at  Caesarea,  com- 
prised all  the  four  kinds  :  gymnastic  and  musical  games,  chariot  racing  and 
contests  of  wild  beasts.     See  the  further  description  in  Josephus  as  above. 

131  Antt.  xviii.  10.  2;  Bell  Jud.  ii.  3.  1. 

132  Theatre,  Antt.  xvii.  6.  3.      Amphitheatre,   Antt.   xvii.   3.  2 ;    Bell. 
Jud.  i.  33.  8.     Hippodrome,  xvii.  6.  5  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  6. 

133  Bell  Jud.  ii.  21.  6,  iii.  10.  10  ;   Vita,  xvii.  64. 
124  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  3  ;   Vita,  xxvii.  28. 

135  J^l,  Kelim  xvii.  1 ;    Sabim  iv.  2.     Compare  on  the  baths  as  a  heathen 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  0 
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name,  *pUlB  (TravSofceiov  or  TravSo^elov),  already  showed  them 
to  be  a  product  of  the  Hellenistic  period.136 

Architecture  in  general  and  especially  in  public  buildings 
must  be  regarded  as  emphatically  a  Hellenizing  element.137 
In  the  Hellenistic  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine 
this  is  of  course  self-evident.  They  all  had  their  vaovs, 
Oearpa,  yvfjLvd(ria,  efe'S/oa?,  erods,  dyopds,  vbdrcov  elaajcoyd^, 
ffaXaveia,  Kpr/vas  and  irepiarvXa  in  Greek  fashion.138  But 
also  in  Palestine  proper,  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  style  — 
especially  since  the  time  of  Herod  —  may  be  safely  assumed. 
When  Herod  built  himself  a  splendid  palace,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  adopted  for  it  the  Graeco-Eoman  style.139  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  the  other  contemporary  palaces 
and  monuments  of  Jerusalem.  In  any  case  not  only  were 
Stadia140  known  in  Palestine,  —  as  must  be  assumed  from  what 
has  been  remarked  about  the  games,  —  but  also  Basilica,141 

institution  but  one  permissible  to  Jews,  especially  Aboda  sara  i.  7,  iii.  4. 
On  their  diffusion  and  arrangements,  Marquardt,  Das  Priratleben  der 
Romer,  vol.  i.  (1879)  p.  262  sqq.  Hermann  and  Bliimner,  Lehrb.  dcr 
ariechischen  Privatalterthiimer  (1882),  p.  210  sqq. 

130  ^313,  Jehamoth  xvi.  7  ;  Gittin  viii.  9  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  12  ;  Ednjoth 
iv.  7  ;  Aboda  sara  ii.  1.  JVplJIB  (the  hostess),  Dcmni  iii.  5  ;  Jebamoth 
xvi.  7.  Foreign  travellers  are  called  N^DIDN  or  pWD2S  (l^°0>  Demai 
iii.  1  ;  Chullin  viii.  2.  ^313  not  unfrequently  in  the  Targums,  see 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  and  Levy,  CJtald.  Worterb.  s.v.  A  tinftwiov  or  xoivov 
Trocv^a-^iQy  occurs  in  two  inscriptions  in  the  Hauran,  Le  Bas  et  Waddington, 
vol.  iii.  n.  2462,  2463.  The  word  also  occurs,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  N.  T. 
(Luke  x.  34).  See  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on  Luke  x.  34;  Hermann  and  Bliim- 
ner,  Lehrb.  der  griecliisclien  Privatalterthiimer,  p.  499  sqq.,  and  the  Lexicons. 

137  Comp.  Winer,  R  WB.,  article  "  Baukuust."      Ruetschi  in  Herzog's 
Real-EncycL,  2nd  ed.  ii.  132  sqq.     De  Saulcy,  Histoire  de  Tart  juddique, 
Paris  1858.     Conder,  Notes  on  Architecture  in  Palestine  (Quarterly  Statement, 
1878,  pp.  29-40).     Almost  all  the  ruins  that  remain  belong  to  the  non- 
Jewish  towns  of  Palestine. 

138  See   especially  the  summary  of  the  buildings  of  Herod,  Sell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  11.     On  Gaza,  comp.  Stark,  598  sqq.     On  Berytus,  the  buildings  of 
the  two  Agrippas,  Antt.  xix.  7.  5,  xx.  9.  4.     On  the  public  buildings,  which 
were  everywhere  customary  in  Greek  towns,  see  Hermann  and  Bliimner, 
Lehrb.  der  griechischen  Privatalterthiimer  (1882),  p.  132  sqq. 

139  See  the  description  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  4. 

140  p^K  (arotitov),  Bala  kamma  iv.  4  ;  Aboda  sara  i.  7 

141  ""p^Dl  (/3*<«?u*gJ),  Aboda  sara  i.  7  ;  Tohoroth  vi.  8. 
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porticoes,142  porches,143  Tribunes,144  banqueting  -  halls  145  and 
other  buildings  after  the  Graeco-Eoman  manner.  Even  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  was 
copiously  adopted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  temple  proper  (the 
i/ao?)  Herod  could  not  venture  to  forsake  the  old  traditional 
forms.  But  in  the  building  of  the  inner  fore-  court  we  see  the 
influence  of  Greek  models.  Its  gates  had  fore-courts  (eg&pai) 
within,  between  which  colonnades  (<rroa/)  ran  along  the 
inside  of  the  walls.146  The  gate  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
outer  court  had  folding  doors  of  Corinthian  brass,  which  were 
more  costly  than  those  covered  with  gold  and  silver.147  Quite 
in  the  Grecian  style  were  the  colonnades  (uroai],  which 
surrounded  the  outer  court  on  all  four  sides.  Most  of  them 
were  double  (StTrXat),148  but  the  most  magnificent  were  those 
found  on  the  south  side.  They  were  in  the  form  of  a 
basilikon  (/3<zcr/Xeto?  crroa)  ;  four  rows  of  large  Corinthian 
columns,  together  162  in  number,  formed  a  three-aisled  hall, 
the  middle  aisle  of  which  was  broader  by  a  half  than  the 
two  side  aisles  and  as  high  again.149  All  this  does  not  indeed 
prove,  that  the  Grecian  was  the  prevailing  style  for  ordinary 
private  houses,  nor  may  this  be  assumed.  Occasionally  we 


142  fcOD^N  (Wo«),  Shekalim  viiL  4;    Sukka  iv.   4;    Ohaloth  xviii.  9; 
Tohoroth  vi.  10. 

143  ml  DDK    (lis^flfr),  Maaserotli  iii.   6  ;    Erubin  viii.  4  ;    Sota  viii.  3  ; 
Tamid  i.  3  ;  Middoth  i.  5  ;   Ohaloth  vi.  2.     The  Ifgd/ja  is  an  open  fore-court 
in  front  of  the  house  door.     See  especially  Ohaloth  vi.  2. 

144  nD11!  (/3tyu«),  Sota  vii.  8  ;  Aboda  sara  i.  7. 

145  f^p'HE  (rptxhtvos),  Erubin  vi.  6  ;   Baba  bathra  vi.  4  ;   Aboth  iv.  16  ; 
Middoth  i.  6. 

146  The  s%&pat  are  mentioned  by  this  name  in  the  Mishna  also  (Tamid 
I  3  ;  Middoth  i.  5).     Comp.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  3  ;  also  v.  1.  5/n.,  vi.  2.  7,  4.  1  ; 
Antt.  xx.  8.  11.     On  the  arooti  oi  the  inner  court,  see  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  2  Jin., 
vi.  5.  2  (where  they  are  decidedly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  outer). 

147  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  3,  init.     Comp.  also  on  this  gate,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3, 
vi.  5.  3.     It  was  probably  identical  with  the  Ovpoc,  apotia  mentioned  Acts 
iii.  2. 

148  BeO.  Jud.  v.  5.  2,  init.  ;   comp.  BeU.  Jud.  v.  3,  and  also  Philo,  De 
monarchia,  lib.  ii.  §  2.     The  «ro«i  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  under 
this  Greek  designation  (Shekalim  viii.  4  ;  Sukka  iv.  4). 

149  Antt.  xv.  11.  5. 
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see  also  that  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  architecture  was  also 
found  in  Palestine.150 

Plastic  art  could,  by  reason  of  the  Jewish  repudiation  of  all 
images  of  men  and  beasts,  find  no  entrance  into  Palestine  ;  and 
it  was  only  in  isolated  cases,  as  e.g.  when  Herod  the  Great  had 
a  golden  eagle  brought  into  the  temple,  or  Herod  Antipas  placed 
images  of  animals  on  his  palace  at  Tiberias,  that  the  Herodiang 
allowed  themselves  to  defy  Jewish  views.151  Grecian  music  was 
undoubtedly  represented  at  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where.152 The  musical  instruments  of  the  Greeks,  Ki8ap&t 
•tya\Trjpiov  and  avpfywvia,,  are.  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  and  also  in  the  Mishna.153  Of  games  of 
amusement  dice,  tfaip  (Kvfteia),  were,  as  the  name  shows,  intro- 
duced into  Palestine  by  the  Greeks.  They  also  were  repudiated 
by  the  stricter  Jews.154  In  the  matter  of  writing  the  influence 

150  Tyrian  courts  to  houses  are  mentioned  Maascroth  iii.  5  ;  Tyrian  and 
Egyptian  windows,  Baba  bathra  iii.  6.     The  Tyrian  houses  were  particu- 
larly large  and  elegant,  see  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757,  init.  ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
18.  9. 

151  The  eagle  in  the  temple.  Antt.  xvii.  6.  2;    Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  2.      The 
representations  of  animals  on  the  palace  at  Tiberias,  Joseph.  Vita,  12.    Repre- 
sentations of  animals  are  also  found  upon  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Arak  el- 
Emir,  north-west  of  Heshbon,  which  are  evidently  identical  with  the  castle  of 
Tyrus  mentioned  by  Joscplms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heshbon,  the  build- 
ing of  which  he  ascribes  to  one  Hyrcanus  of  the  time  of  Seleucus  IV. 
(Antt.  xii.  4.  11).     It  is  however  questionable,  whether  the  castle  with  its 
rude  figures  of  animals  is  not  older  than  Josephus  supposes,  viz.  of  pre- 
Hellenistic  origin;  see  De  Vogue,  Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  (1864),  pp.  37-42, 
pi.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  Tuch,  Report  of  the  Saxon  Gcsellsch.  derWissensch.  philol.-hi$t. 
Cl.  (1865),  pp.  18-36.    De  Saulcy,  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte  (1865),  i.  211  sqq. 
The  same  in  the  Me'moires  de  r  Academic  des  Inscr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  vol. 
xxvi.  1  (1867),  pp.  83-117  with  pi.  viii.    Due  de  Luynes,  Voyage  tf  explora- 
tion d  la  mer  martc,  etc.,  pi.  30-33.    Badeker,  Palastina  (1875),  pp.  320-322. 

32  Herod  offered  prizes  rot;  lit  TV  pwviw  liayivoptwis  x.al 


.  .  x,a,l  d/go-TroyaffTO  'Tnx.vToc.g  rovg  7Ciay[AOT(x.TOVs  'h!/  t-xr 
TVIV  oiu-tKhot,]/  (Antt.  xv.  8.  1). 

153  Dan.  iii.  3,  5,  10,  15.  On  the  several  instruments,  see  especially 
the  article  in  Gescuius'  Thesaurus.  &OJ12DD,  also  Kelim  xi.  6,  xvi.  8.  On 
music  in  general  among  the  Jews,  Winer,  RWB.  ii.  120-125.  Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  Reai-Eucycl,  2nd  ed.  x.  387-398.  Low,  Die  Lebemdlter  in  der 
jiidischen  Literatttr.  p.  300  sqq. 

164  KUIp,  Shabbath  xxiii.  2  ;  Rash  hashana  i.  8  ;  Sanhedrin  iii.  3  ;  Shebuoth 
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of  the  Greek  and  Koman  periods  is  shown  in  the  words  used 
for  pen,  DID^p,  (/caXa^o?),  and  writer,  "iW>  (librarius).155 

But  it  was  in  the  department  of  trade,  of  industry,  and  all 
connected  therewith,  and  in  that  of  the  necessaries  of  daily 
life,  that  the  influence  of  Hellenism  made  itself  the  most 
forcibly  noticeable.  By  their  ancient  commerce  with  the 
Phoenicians  the  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  had  already 
entered  into  active  intercourse  with  each  other.156  While, 
however,  in  ancient  times  the  Phoenicians  had  the  preponder- 
ance as  givers,  the  Orientals  now  more  occupied  the  position 
of  receivers.  At  least  it  was  the  Graeco-Eoman  element  which 
was  now  the  intermediary  and  influential  factor  in  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world.  This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  trade' 
and  commerce  of  Judaeo-Palestine.157  Already  are  the  tech- 

vii.  4.  See  in  general  Low,  Die  Lebeusalter,  p.  323  sqq.  Hermann  and 
Blumner,  Griech.  Privatalterthumer,  p.  51 1  sqq.  Marquardt,  Das  Privatleben 
der  Rb'mer,  ii.  824  sqq. 

155  DlD^p,  Shabbath  i.  3,  viii.  5.    nW?,  Pea  ii.  6  ;  Shabbath  i.  3 ;  Gittin  iii.  1. 

156  On  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  see  especially  the  classic  work  of 
Movers  (Die  Phonicier),  the  last  part  of  which  (ii.  3, 1856)  is  entirely  devoted 
to  this  subject.     On  the  influence  thereby  exerted  upon  Western  by  Eastern 
culture,  see  the  literature  in  Hermann  and  Bliimner,  Griechische  Privatalter- 
thilmer  (1882),  p.  41  sq.,  and  in  Marquardt,  Das  Privatleben  der  Rb'mer, 
vol.  ii.  (1882),  p.  378  sq. 

157  On  Jewish  commerce,  see  especially  Herzfeld,  HandelsgescliicTile  der 
Juden  des  Alterthums  (1879);  and  for  a  short  account,  Winer,  RWB.  L 
458  sqq.     Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  2nd  ed.  v.  578  sqq.,  xiii.  513  sqq. 
(art.  "  Schiffahrt  ").     De  Wette,  Lehrb.  der  hebr.-jiid.  Archciologie  (Rabiger, 
4th  ed.),  p.  390  sqq.    Keil,  Handb.  der  bibl.  ArcMol  (2nd  ed.  1875)  p.  599  sqq. 
Hamburger,  Real-Encijclopadie  fur  Bibcl  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  art.  "  Welthan- 
del."     For  an  acquaintance  with  Oriental  commerce  in  general,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  authorities  is 
the  HepiTr'hovs  TJJ?  spv0poi$  dot^uaavig  (probably  composed  by  a  contemporary  of 
Pliny  about  70-75  after  Christ).     Comp.  on  the  Periplus,  especially  Schwan- 
beck,  Rhein.  Museum,  new  series,  vol.  vii.  1850,  pp.  321-369,  481-511. 
Dillmann,  Monthly  Report  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1879,  pp.  413-427.    Jurien 
de  la  Graviere,  Le  commerce  de  V  Orient  sous  les  regnes  d'Auguste  el  de 
Claude  (Revue  des  deux  mondes,  1883,  Nov.  15,  pp.  312-355).     The  text  is 
given  in  Miiller's  Geographi  Graeci  minores,  vol.  i.  1855,  pp.  257-305  (see  also 
the  Proleg.,  p.  xcv.  sqq.).     The  separate  publication,  Fabricius,  The  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  an  unknown  traveller,  in  Greek  and  German,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  a  complete  glossary  of  words.     Leipzig 
1883  (in  this  work  is  given,  pp.  1-27,  the  rest  of  the  literature). 
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nical  design  ations*of  the  commercial  class  partly  Greek.  A 
corn-dealer  is  called  pa'D  (<riTa>vr)?),  a  sole  dealer,  ^MD  (/AOI/O- 
;ra>X??9),  a  retail  dealer,  n^S  (irpaT^p)}^  a  merchant's  account- 
book  is  called  Dp32  (-TrtW^).159  The  whole  coinage  system  of 
Palestine  was  partly  the  Phoenician-Hellenistic,  partly  the 
entirely  Greek  or  Eoman.160  Eeckonings  were  made  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  by  drachmas  and  talents.161 
During  the  period  of  independence  the  Asmonean  princes 
certainly  issued  money  of  their  own,  coined  according  to  a 
native  (Phoenician)  standard,  and  with  Hebrew  inscriptions. 
But  the  later  Asmoneans  already  added  Greek  inscriptions 
also.  Of  the  Herodians  only  coins  of  Eoman  values  with 
Greek  inscriptions  are  known.  In  the  period  of  Eoman 
supremacy  the  Eoman  system  of  coins  was  fully  carried  out,  nay 
even  the  Eoman  names  of  coins  were  then  more  current  than 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ones,  which  were  used  simultaneously. 
This  is  seen  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  material 
afforded  by  the  Mislina  and  the  New  Testament.162  (1)  The 
Palestinian  gold  coin  is  the  lioman  aurcus  of  25  denarii,  often 


,  Dcmai  ii.  4,  v.  6  ;  Bala  1/athra  v.  10  ;  Ktlim  xii.  1  ; 
Dcmai  v.  4  ;  Aboda  sara  iv.  9  ;  on  airuu-f^  and  ^OJ/OX&A^,  see  also  Herz- 
feld,  p.  135  sq.  IL^S  is  in  some  places  =  Tr^^io/o^,  the  place  of  sale; 
and  Herzfeld  (pp.  131,  132)  insists  on  so  understanding  it  in  the  two 
passages  quoted  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  =  -jepetr^p  (so  Hartmann,  Thcs. 
ling.  Hebr.  e  J\lisclma  aug.  p.  45). 

159  Dp^S,  Shallath   xii.   4;    Shebuoth   vii.   1.  5;    Aloth   iii.   16;    Kelim 
xvii.  17,  xxiv.  7.    This  account-book  consisted  of  two  tablets  bound  together, 
which  could  be  opened  and  closed. 

160  On  the  Jewish  coinage  of  earlier  and  later  times,  see  Berth  eau,  Zur 
Gescliichle  der  Israditcn  (1842),  pp.  1-49.     Zuckermann,  Ueler  lalmudische 
Gewichte  und  Miinzen,  1862.     Herzfeld,  Metrologische  Voruntersuclmngen  zu 
ciner  Geschichte  des  ibrcii.tcJien  resp.  alfjiidiscJicn  Handels,  2  parts,  1863-1865. 
The  same,  Handelsgeschiclite  der  Jaden  (1879),  pp.  171-185.     Winer,  RWB. 
art.  "Gold;"  also  the  articles  Denar,  Drachme,  Stater,  Sekel.     De  Wette, 
Lehrb.  der  hebr.-judischen  ArcMol.  (4th  ed.  1864)  p.  251  sqq.     The  works  of 
De  Saulcy,  Madden,  and  others  on  Jewish  coins  ;  see  above,  §  2.    Hultsch, 
Griechische  und  romisclie  Mctrologie  (1882),  pp.  456  sqq,,  602  sqq. 

161  Drachmas,  2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43.     Talents,   1  Mace.  XL  28, 
xiii.  16,  19,  xv.  31,  35  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  11,  iv.  8,  24,  v.  21,  viii.  10  sq.     What 
standard  is  to  be  assumed  in  this  case  must  here  be  left  uncertain. 

62  On   the  coins   named  in  the  New  Testament,  see  Madden,  History 
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mentioned  in  the  Mishna  under  the  name  of  the  "  gold  denarius  " 
<£nr  "on).163  (2)  The  current  silver  coin  was  the  denarius 
(fyvdpiov),  which  is  the  most  frequently  named  of  all  coins  in 
the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2  sqq.,  xxii.  19  ;  Mark 
vi.  3  7,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35,  xx.  24  ;  John  vi.  7, 
xii.  5 ;  Kev.  vi.  6).  That  this  Latin  designation  is  familiar 
to  the  Mishna  is  very  evident,  for  it  is  here  almost  more 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  expression  "i:H  than  by  its 
Semitic  equivalent  TIT.164  The  denarius  being  esteemed  equal 
in  value  to  an  Attic  drachma,  calculations  were  still  made  by 
drachmas.  Still  this  mode  of  computation  was  no  longer 
frequent.165  (3)  Of  copper  coins,  the  two  as  piece,  or  dupon- 
dius  (Hebr.  fin^a),  is  chiefly  mentioned.166  Such  a  dupondius 
is  also  meant  in  the  saying  of  Christ,  Luke  xii.  6,  where  the 
Vulgate  rightly  translates  aacrapiwv  Bvo  by  dipondio.  (4)  The 
most  common  copper  coin  was  the  as,  Greek  acradpiov  (Matt. 
x.  29  ;  Luke  xii.  6),  Hebr.  -IDK,  sometimes  expressly  designated 

of  Jewish  Coinage  (1864),  pp.  232-248  ;  Winer  and  De  Wette's  above- 
mentioned  works.  On  the  Roman  coinage,  comp.  especially  the  excellent 
summary  in  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  ii.  (1876),  pp.  3-75. 
The  two  chief  modern  works  are  Mommsen,  Gcsch.  des  romischen  Munz- 
wesens,  1860,  and  Hultsch,  Griechische  und  romische  Metrologie,  1882. 

163  nnt  "On»    Maaser  slieni  ii.   7,  iv.  9  ;   Shekalim  vi.  6  ;   Nasir  v.  2  ; 
Bdba  kamma  iv.  1  :  Shebuoth  vi.  3  ;  Meila  vi.  4.     On  the  Roman  aureus 
(called  also  denarius  aureus},  see  Marquardt,  ii.  25  sq. ;  Hultsch,  p.  308  sqq. 
That  the  2HT 1JH  was  equal  to  25  denarii  appears,  e.g.,  from  Kethuboth  x.  4  ; 
Baba  kamma  iv.  1. 

164  «y  i,^  egf  pea  viii<  g  .   Demai  ii.  5 ;    Maaser  sheni  ii.  9 ;    Shekalim 
ii.  4;   Beza  iii.  7;    Kethuboth  v.  7,  vi.  3,  4,  x.  2 ;   Kiddushin  i.  1,  ii.  2 ; 
Baba  "mezia  iv.  5 ;  Arachin  vL  2,  5,  and  elsewhere.      ftt,  Pea  viii.  8,  9  ; 
Jama  iii.  7 ;  Kethuboth  i.  5,  vi.  5,  ix.  8 ;  Gittin  vii.  5 ;  Kiddushin  iii.  2 ; 
Baba  kamma  iv.  1,  viii.  6 ;  Baba  bathra  x.  2. 

165  fyaxpyi,  Luke  xv.  8  sq. ;  Joseph.  Vita,  44.     In  both  passages,  however, 
drachmae  of  Tyrian  value  may  be  intended  ;  comp.  below,  note  172. 

lee  jyq^gj.  Pea  viii.  7  ;  Shebiith  viii.  4  ;  Maaser  sheni  iv.  8 ;  Erubin 
viii.  2 ;  Baba  mezia  iv.  5 ;  Baba  bathra  v.  9  ;  Shebuoth  vi.  3 ;  Kelim 
xvii.  12  (in  the  last  expressly  named  as  the  Italian  pondion  (1|p^LD<lK  pnois)- 
From  Baba  bathra  v.  9,  it  is  evident  that  a  pondion  =  two  asses,  as  is  also 
expressly  noticed  in  the  Talmud  (jer.  Kiddushin  58d  ;  bab.  Kiddushin  12a  ; 
Lightfoot,  Horae  hebr.  on  Matt.  v.  26,  Opp.  ii.  288  sq.).  The  pondion  is 
therefore  without  doubt  the  Roman  dupondius,  as  Guisius  on  Pea  viii  7 
(in  Surenhusius'  Mishna  i.  7)  has  remarked. 
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as  the  Italian  as,  >J£B'K  -IDK.167  It  amounted  originally  to  one- 
tenth,  but  after  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  217),  to  only 
one-sixteenth  of  a  denarius.168  (5)  The  smallest  copper  coin 
was  the  ntpvia,  amounting  to  only  the  eighth  of  an  as.m  It 
was  unknown  to  the  Eoman  system  of  coinage,  its  name  too  is 
Semitic.  The  \eirTov  however  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Mark  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xii.  59,  xxi.  2),  and  is,  according 
to  Mark  xii.  42,  the  half  of  a  quadrans,  is  identical  with  it. 
Coins  of  this  size  are  in  fact  found  in  the  period  of  the  later 
Asmoneans  and  single  ones  in  the  Herodian-Eomish  period.170 
It  is  however  striking,  that  both  in  the  Mishna  and  the  New 
Testament  reckonings  are  made  by  this  smallest  portion  of  the 
as,  and  not  by  the  semis  (half  as)  and  quadrans  (quarter  as), 
while  the  latter  were  then  coined  in  Palestine  also,  and  indeed 
more  frequently  than  the  XeTrroz/.171  The  mode  of  reckoning 
seems,  according  to  the  latter,  to  have  come  down  from  pre- 
Roman  times,  but  to  have  remained  in  use  even  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Eoman  valuation.  The  coins  issued  in 
the  Phoenician  towns,  especially  in  Tyre,  which  were  in  cir- 
culation in  Palestine  even  when  no  more  were  made  according 
to  this  standard,  differed  in  value  from  the  Eoman  coins.172 


,  KiddusMn  i.  1  ;  Ednjotli  iv.  7  ;  Cliullin  iii.  2  ;  Mik- 
waotli  ix.  5.  On  TDK  in  general,  e.g.  Pea  viii.  1  ;  Shcliith  viii.  4  ;  Maase- 
rotli  ii.  5,  6;  Maascr  slieni  iv.  3,  8;  Erubin  vii.  10;  Baba  mezia  iv.  5; 
Balm  latJira  v.  9. 

108  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  ii.  16. 

169  HBVia,  Kiddushin  i.  1,  ii.  1,  6;  Bala  kamma  ix.  5,  6,  7;  Bala  mezia 
iv.  78  ;  Shebuoth  vi.  1,3;  EdujotJt  iv.  7.     That  it  amounted  to  the  eighth 
of  the  as  is  said  Riddushin  i.  1  ;  Edujoth  iv.  7. 

170  See  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  301. 

171  See  Madden,  as  above.     The  semis  and  rjuadrans  are  not  to  my  know- 
ledge mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  but  first  occur  in  the  Jerusalemite  and 
Babylonian  Talmud.      In  the  New  Testament  indeed  the  quadrans  (xod- 
pdvTYii)  is  twice  mentioned.     But  in  one  passage  (Mark  xii.  42)  the  words 
o  tanv  KooptzvTns  are  only  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  ;  in 
the  other  (Matt.  v.  26)  the  expression  xtibpdtvrvis  was  probably  inserted  by 
the  evangelist  in  place  of  "hsKrov  offered  by  his  authority,  and  preserved  by 
St.  Luke  (xii.  59).     The  authorities  therefore  of  our  Gospels  mention  only 
the  'AtTTToi/,  as  the  Mishna  mentions  only  the  n^TlQ- 

l'2  The  coins  of  Phoenician  valuation  were  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
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That  which  applies  to  money,  the  medium  of  commerce, 
applies  also  to  its  objects.  Here  too  we  everywhere  come  upon 
the  track  of  Greek  and  Eoman  names  and  matters.173  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  Palestine  with 
her  abundance  of  natural  products  made  on  her  part  large 
contributions  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  the  produce  of 
her  soil  and  her  industrial  commodities  went  into  all  lands 
and  were  some  of  them  world-famed.174  But  whether  the 

Roman  ;  see  Hultsch,  Griech.  und  rb'm.  Metrologie,  p.  594  sqq.  A  »6fit<rpet 
Tvpiov,  of  the  value  of  4  drachmae,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Bell  Jud.  ii.  21. 
2 ;  comp.  Vita,  13,  s.  Jin.  The  MUpxxftov  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  and  the  ffrotrvip 
(=  4  drachmae,  Matt.  xvii.  27)  are  coins  of  this  valuation ;  for  the  temple 
tribute,  as  well  as  those  generally  prescribed  in  the  A.  T.,  were  dis- 
charged according  to  Tyrian  valuation  (Mishna  Bechoroth  viii.  7  ;  Tosefta 
Kethuboth  xii.  fin.},  because  this  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew ;  comp. 
Hultsch,  pp.  604  sq.,  471.  When  Josephus  states  the  value  of  the  voftiapct 
Tvpiov  to  have  been  4  Attic  drachmae,  this  is  but  an  approximate  valuation, 
for  the  Tyrian  tetradrachmon  was  somewhat  lighter  than  the  Attic  (Hultsch, 
595  sq.). 

173  On  the  commercial  commodities  of  antiquity,  see  especially  Marquardt, 
Das  Privatleben  der  Romer,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig  1882  (2nd  ed.  of  the  romischen 
Privatalterthumer,  vol.  ii.).    Karl  Friedr.  Hermann  and  H.  Bliimner,  Lehrb. 
der  griechischen  Privatalterthiimer,  Freiburg   1882.     Biichsenschiitz,    Die 
Hauptstdtten  des  Gewerbfleisses  im  klassischen  Alterthums,  Leipzig   1869. 
On    the  products  of  Egypt    in    particular,    Lumbroso,    Recherches    sur 
reconomie  politique  de  I'Egytpe  sous  les  Lagides,  Turin  1870.     On  the  arts  of 
the  Restoration,  Bliimner,  Technologic  und  Terminologie  der  Gewerbe  und 
Kunste  bei  Griechen  und  Rb'mern,  vols.  i.-iii.,  Leipzig  1875-1884.      The 
Edictum  Diocletiani  de  pretiis  rerum  (1st  ed.)  given — (1)  by  Mommsen  in  the 
reports  of  the  Saxon  Scientific   Society,  phil.-hist.   Cl.  vol.   iii.    1851,  pp. 
1-80,  with  Appendix,  pp.  383-400  ;  (2)  by  Waddington  in  Le  Bas  et  Wad- 
dington,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.,  Explications,  pp.   145-191 ;   (3)  by  Mommsen  in 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  2,  pp.  801-841,  is  a  copious  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  goods.     I  quote-  from  Waddington's  edition. 

174  On  the  commercial  commodities  of    Palestine,   see    Movers,    Die 
Phonicier,  ii.  3  (1856),  pp.  200-235;  Herzfeld,  Handelsgesch.  derJuden,pp. 
88-117  ;  Bliimner,  Die  gewerbliche  Ihatiykeit,  etc.,  pp.  24-27.    A  survey  of 
the  chief  commodities  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  is  given  in  the 
Totius  orbis  descriptio  in  Miiller,  Geographi  gr.  udnores,  ii.  513  sqq.  c.  29  • 
Ascalon  et  Gaza  in  negotiis  eminentes  et  abundantes  omnibus  bonis  mittunt 
omni  regioni  Syriae  et  Aegypti  vinum  optimum  .  .  .  c.  31 :  Quoniam  ergo 
ex  parte  supra  dictas  descripsimus  civitates,  necessarium  mihi  videtur,  ut 
etiam  quidnam  unaquaeque  civitas  proprium  habeat  exponamus,   ut  qui 
legit,  certain  eorum  scientiam  habere  possit.     Scythopolis  igltur,  Laodicia, 
Byblus,  Tyrus,  Berytus  omni  munclo  linteamen  emittunt;   Sarepta  vero, 
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commodities  were' produced  in  the  land  or  introduced  from 
abroad,  they  equally  bore  in  large  proportion  the  impress  of 
the  prevalent  Hellenistic  culture ;  the  produce  of  the  interior 
was  regulated  by  its  requirements,  while  just  the  objects 
which  were  the  fashion  in  all  the  world  were  those  which 
were  imported  into  Palestine.175 

A  series  of  examples  from  the  three  departments  of  (1) 
provisions  (2),  clothing  and  (3)  furniture  may  serve  as  a 
further  illustration.  Of  foreign  provisions,  e.g.,  there  were 
known  in  Palestine  Babylonian  sauce  (nn«),  Median  beer 
("O??),  Edomite  vinegar  (Hpin)  and  Egyptian  zythos  (DiJVT).176 
Also  other  Egyptian  products,  viz.  fish,177  mustard,  kiirbis, 

Caesarea,  Neapolis  et  Lydda  purpuram  praestant ;  omnes  auteni  fructiferae 
vino,  oleo  et  frumento  ;  Nicolauin  vero  palmularn  invenies  abundare  in 
Palaestina  regionc,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Hiericho,  similiter  et  Damasci  minores 
palmulas,  sed  utilcs,  et  pistacium  et  oinne  genus  pomorum.  Especially 
famous  was  the  linen  manufacture  of  Scythopolis.  In  the  Edictum  Diocl. 
c.  xvii.-xviii.,  the  linen  goods  of  Scythopolis  stand  first  as  the  most  expen- 
sive. See  also  Jer.  KiddusJtin  ii.  5 :  \$V  TT2D  f&On  D^plH  jni^D  ^3, 
Movers,  ii.  3,  217  sq.  Herzfeld,  p.  107.  ]\Iarquardt,  Das  Privatkben  der 
Homer,  ii.  466.  Btiehsenschiitz,  p.  61.  Bliimuer,  Die  gewerll.  Thcitiykeit, 
p.  25.  The  Mislma  too  assumes,  that  Galilee  carried  on  chiefly  the  manu- 
facture of  linen,  and  Judea  on  the  contrary  that  of  woollen  goods  (Baba 
kamma  x.  9).  Hence  there  was  a  wool-market  at  Jerusalem. 

175  On  imported  articles,  see  also  Herzfeld,  Ha?idelsgeschichte,  pp.  117-129. 

176  All  four  are  mentioned,  Pesachim  iii.  1,  as  examples  of  provisions, 
which  are  prepared  from  kinds  of  grain  and  have  gone  through  a  process  of 
fermentation.      On  the  Egyptian    Qjdo$   (a  kind   of  beer,  Hebr.  DirPT,  not 
D1JTT,  see  Levy,  Nenlielr.   Wiirtcrbuch,  s.r.),   comp.  Theophrast.  de  caus. 
plant,  vi.  11.  2.     Diodor.   i.  34.    Plinius,  xxii.  164.     Strabo,  xvii.  p.  824. 
Digest,  xxxiii.  6,  9.     Edict.  Diuclctiani,  ii.  12.     Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  s.v. 
Waddington's  explanations  to  the  Enict.  Diocl.  p.  154.    Pauly's  Encykl. 
s.v.  cercvisia.     Marquardt,  Privatlelen  der  Homer,  ii.  444.     Hermann  and 
Bliimuer,  Griech.  Privatlelien,  p.  235.    Hehn,  I\ultnr/>ftanzen  und  Hausthiere 
(3rd  ed.  1877),  p.   136  sq.     Schleusner's  Lexicon   in  LXX.  s.v.  and  the 
Lexicons  generally.     It  also  occurs  in  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament  Isa.  xix.  10. 

177  Machshirin  vi.  3.     Pickled   fish    (rap/^),    which   are  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  different  places  in  Egypt,  and  formed  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation,  are  intended  (Bliimner,  Die  gcwerll.  Thatiglceit,  etc., 
pp.  14,  17.     Lumbroso,  llcclicrclicx,  p.  133.     The  expositors  of  Num.  xi.  5). 
A  large  number  of  places  on  the  Egyptian  coast  had  the  name  of  Tetpt^iett 
from  this  branch  of  industry  (Steph.  By?:.  ,v.v.).      See,  concerning  its  wide 
diffusion,  Marquardt.  Privatkben   der  ftfi-nier,  ii.  420  sqq.,   and  the  chief 
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beans,  lentils.178  Likewise  Cilician  groats,179  Bithynian  cheese,180 
Greek  pumpkins,181  Greek  and  Eoman  hyssop,182  and  Spanish 
kolias.183  From  abroad  came  also,  as  their  foreign  names 
show,  e.g.  asparagus,  lupines  and  Persian  nuts.184  Very 
widely  diffused  in  Palestine  was  the  custom  of  salting  fish  or 
pickling  them  in  brine,  as  the  name  of  the  town  Tapiytai  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  frequent  mention  of  brine 
(muries)  in  the  Mislma  prove.185  The  foreign  origin  of  this 
custom  also  is  evident  from  its  foreign  name. 

Of  materials  for  dress  and  garments  of  foreign  origin  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned:  Pelusian  and  Indian  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,186 

work  there  cited,  viz.  Kb'hler,  Teipi%o$  ou  recherches  sur  Vhistoire  et  les 
antiquitds  des  pScheries  de  la  Russie  meridionale  (Memoires  de  V Academic 
imp.  des  sciences  de  St.  Petcrsbourg,  vi.  serie,  vol.  i.  1832,  pp.  347-490). 

178  Mustard  0>Tin),  Kilajim  i.  2.     Pumpkins    (nj^j),  Kilajim  i.   2,  5. 

Beans  (^>1Q),  Kilajim  i.  2,  ii.  11,  iii.  4;  Shebiith  ii.  8,  9;  Shabbath  ix.  7; 
Nedarim  vii.  1,  2.  Lentils  (D^iy),  Maaseroih  v.  8 ;  Kelim  xvii.  8. 

Egyptian  lentils  were  known  also  in  Rome,  see  Plinius,  xvi.  201 ;  Marquardt, 
ii.  410.  Their  cultivation  in  Egypt  is  of  ancient  date,  see  Helm,  Kultur- 
pflanzen  und  Haustliiere  (3rd  ed.),  p.  188. 

179  *>\b*\>  D^J,  Maaseroth  v.  8  ;  Kelim  xvii.  12 ;  Negaim  vi.  1. 

180  "'p^ni  nj'QJ,  Aboda  sara  ii.  4  (for  thus  we  should  here  read,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,   instead  of  the   corrupt   '•pivjlK   JTQ   rwo:i). 
Bithynian  cheese  is  also  spoken  of,   Plinius,  xi.  241 :   trans  maria  vero 
Bithynus  fere  in  gloria  est. 

181  1W  nyin,  Kilajim  \.  5,  ii.  11 ;   Or/a  iii.  7  ;  Ohaloth  viii.  1. 

182  p11  11TK  and  ^ll  31TK,  Negaim  xiv.  6 ;  Para  xi.  7.     The  former  also 
Shabbath  xiv.  3. 

183  pSDXn  D^lp,  Shabbath  xxii.  2  ;   Machshirin  vi.  3.     The  colias  is  a 
kind  of  tunny-fish  (see  concerning  it  Plinius,  xxxii.  146  ;  Marquardt.  ii.  422 
and  the  Lexicons).     It  was  of  course  salted  for  commerce  and  was  like  the 
Spanish  rdpt%os  everywhere  well  known  (Marquardt,  ii.  421 ;  Bliimner,  pp. 
130-135). 

184  Asparagus  (DUHSiDX,  dcTrapK-yos),  Nedarim  vi.  10.    Lupines  (DVJViD, 
C'eppog),  Shabbath  xviii.  1  ;    Machshirin  iv.    6  ;    Tebul  jam.  i.  4.      Persian 
nuts  OpD")DX,  Hepffotq),  Kilajim  i.  4 ;  Maaseroth  i.  2.     In  both  places,  as 
the  context  shows,  not  peaches,  but  Persian  nuts  are  meant,  on  which 
comp.  Marquardt,  ii.  411. 

185  D^IID?  Terumoih  xi.  1 ;  Joma  viii.  3  ;  Nedarim  vi.  1 ;  Aboda  sara  ii.  4  ; 
Kelim  x.  5. 

186  rp^g  garments  worn  by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
were,  according  to  Joma  iii.  7,  made  of  both  materials.    In  the  morning 
be  wore  the  pDli^,  in  the  afternoon  the  pnjn  (whether  these  were  pf 
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Cilician  haircloth,187  the  sagum  (DUD),  the  dalmatica 
the  paragandion  (ni:na),  the  sfo/&  (n^DV«),188  the  hand- 
kerchief (p-HlD,  crovSdpiov),189  the  felt  hat  (p^B,  irCKiov), 
the  felt  socks  (K^BON,  efiirtiua),  the  sandals  fcwo),  of  which 
the  Laodicean  ('pn^  injo)  are  mentioned  as  a  special  kind.190 


linen  or  cotton  is  not  shown  by  these  designations).  The  fine  linen 
of  Pclusium  was  famous;  see  Plinius,  xix.  1.  14:  Aegyptio  lino  minimum 
firmitatis,  plurimurn  lucri.  Quattuor  ibi  genera  :  Taniticum  ac  Pelusia- 
cum,  Buticum,  Tentyriticum.  Movers,  ii.  3.  318.  Biichsenschiitz,  62  sq. 
Bliimner,  Die  gen-erbliclie  Thiitiykeit,  p.  6  sqq.,  especially  16.  —  Indian 
materials  (oQoviov  'I^ixov,  o66vn  'Ivoix'^aivowss  'I>o/*a/)  are  e.g.  also  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Pcriplus  marts  Enjikraci  (see  above,  note  157)  as  articles 
of  commerce  (§  C,  31,  41,  48,  63).  Probably  cotton  goods  are  to  be  under- 
stood. See  Marquardt,  ii.  472  sq.  Fabricius,  Der  Periplus  des  erytlirdischen 
Meeres  (1883),  p.  123,  and  Brand's  article,  "  Ueber  die  antiken  Namenund 
die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Baumwolle  im  Alterthuni  "  (1866), 
quoted  in  both  these  two  works. 

187  '•p^p,  Kdim  xxix.  1.  —  Cllicium  was  a  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair,  and 
used  for  very  various  purposes  (coarse  cloaks,  curtains,  covers,  etc.).     See 
Marquardt,  ii.  4G3;  Biichsenschiitz,  64;  Blumner,  30.    If  then  St.  Paul  was 
a  axYivoTTfjio;  of   Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Acts  xviii.  3),  his  calling  was  closely 
connected  with  the  chief  manufacture  of  his  native  place.     In  the  Mishna 
tp!)ip    is  called  ufelt"  (Filz),  c.<j.  matted  (vcrjiklci)  hair  on  the   beard, 
chest,  etc.  (Mifaraoth  ix.  2). 

188  DUD,  Kelim  xxix.  1  ;  Miku-fiotJi    vii.  6.      p^DD^I,   K'dajim   ix.  7. 
TI31B,  SlekaUm  iii.  2  ;  Kdim  xxix.  1.     JvitDXK,  Joma  vii.  1  ;   Gittiu  vii.  5. 
For  particulars  respecting  this  piece  of  clothing,  see  Marquardt,  ii.  584  sq., 
563  sq.,  536  sq.    Waddington,  explanations  to  the  Edict.  Dioclct.  pp.  175  sq., 
182,  174  sq.     Mommsen,  Reports  of  the  Saxon  Scientific  Society,  phil.-hist. 
CL  iii.  71,  391.  —  The  sagum  was  a  mantle  which  left  the  arm  at  liberty,  and 
was  therefore  especially  worn  by  soldiers  and  artisans.    The  three  others  are 
different  kinds  of  underclothing  (hence  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Bible  parcgot  more  frequently  occurs  for  ^nuv  ;  see  Lagarde,  Gesammelte 
Alhandlunyt-n,  I860,  p.  209  sq.).      The    dalmatica    is   also   mentioned  in 
Epiphan.  7/acr.,  when  speaking  of  the  garments  of  the  scribes. 

189  p-THD,  Shallath  iii.  3;  Joma  vi.  8;  Sanltedvin  vi.  1;   Tamid  vii.  3; 
Kelim  xxix.  1.     In  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xix.  20;  John  xi.  44,  xx.  7; 
Acts  xix.  12.     Much  matter  concerning  it  is  also  found  in  Wetstein,  Nov. 
Test,  on  Luke  xix.  20,  and  in  the  Lexicons. 

190  jl^B,  Kelim  xxix.  1  ;  Nidda  viii.  1.     fc^BEN,  JdximotJi  xii.  1  ;  Kelim 
xxvii.  6  (comp.  Marquardt,  ii.  48G  ;  Waddington,  p.  164  ;  Mommsen,  p.  71). 
hjD,  e.g.  Shallath  vi.  2,  5,  x.  3,  xv.  2;    SJtekalim   iii.  2;    Beza   i.  10; 
Megilla  iv.  8;    Jclumoth  xii.  1;  Araclun  vi.  5.      The  sandal-maker   was 
called  I^IJD,  Jebamoth  xii.  5  ;  Kvtltulotli  v.  4;  Aboth  iv.  11  ;  Kelim  v.  5. 
See  on  sandals  in  general,  Marquardt,  ii.  577  sq.  ;  Hermann  and  Bliimner, 
Griechische  Privatalterthumer,  pp.  181.  190.     ipH^  bl^D,  Kelim  xxvi.  1. 
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A  series  too  of  technical  expressions  in  the  department  of 
manufactured  articles  testifies  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
models.  The  spun  thread  is  called  KJD^  (vfj/jia),  a  certain 
arrangement  of  the  loom  owp  (/ou/jo?),191  the  tanner  *»D"va 
192  Of  raw  materials,  hemp  (e.g.  DUJp,  /cdvvaffos, 
.was  first  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Greeks.193 
Domestic  utensils  of  foreign,  especially  of  Greek  and  Boman 
origin,  are  everywhere  plentiful.  Of  Egyptian  utensils,  a 
basket,  a  ladder,  and  a  rope  are  mentioned,194  also  a  Tyrian 
ladder,195  Sidonian  dishes  or  bowls.196  Of  Greek  and  Eoman 
utensils  we  find  the  bench  (^DBD,  subsdlium),  the  arm- 
chair (arnnp,  tcaQeSpa),  the  curtain  (p^i,  velum),  the  mirror 
(HH^PBDK,  specularia),  the  Corinthian  candlestick.197  For 
eating  and  drinking,  e.g.  the  plate  (tftalpDN,  scutella),  the 
bowl  (^D,  <f)id\r)),  the  table-cloth  (na»,  mappa).m  For  cases 

Which  Laodicea  is  meant  cannot  be  ascertained,  probably  the  Phrygian, 
which  was  famed  for  its  manufactures  (Edict.  Diocl.;  Marquardt,  ii.  460  ; 
Biichsenschiitz,  p.  65 ;  Bliimner,  pp.  27,  28).  The  Syrian  Laodicea  was 
chiefly  famous  for  its  linen  manufacture  (Edict.  Diocl.  xvii.-xviii. ;  Mar- 
quardt,  ii.  466  ;  Biichsenschiitz,  p.  61  ;  Bliimner,  p.  26). 

191  Nft'O,  Erubin  x.  13;  Shekalim  viii.  5;  Kelimxix.  1,  xxix.  1 ;  Negaimsi. 
10.    DfPp,  Shabbath  xiii.  2 ;  Kelim  xxi.  1.     Comp.  on  the  Kotipos,  especially 
Bliimner,  Technologic  und  Terminologie  der  Gewerbe  und  Kiinste,  i.  126  sqq. 

192  •»D-,'Q)  Ketliuboih  vii.  10.    >pDTQ  (the  tan-yard),  Shallath  i.  2  ;  Baba 
batlira  ii.  9. 

193  Dl^p,  Kilajim  v.  8,  ix.  1,  7 ;  Negaim  xi.  2.    On  the  comparatively  late 
diffusion  of  hemp,  see  Hehn,  Kulturpfianzen  u.  Hausthiere  (3rd  ed.),  p.  168  sq. 

194  Basket  (iiB^SS)),  Shabbath  xx.  2;  Sota  ii.  1,  iii.  1;  Kelim  xxvi.  1.    The 
reading  also  of  Tebuljom.  iv.  2  is  certainly  ntJ^ED  instead  of  HS^SD-    Ladder 
(D;5p),  Baba  bathra  iii.  6  ;  Sabim  iii.  1,  3,  iv.  3.     Rope  6:in),  Sota  i.  6. 

19J*  Baba  bathra  iii.  6  ;  Sabim  iii.  3. 

196  Kelim  iv.    3.     D^DIp*  comp.  the   Biblical  HDp.      Glass   vessels  are 
certainly  meant ;  for  the  making  of  glass  vessels  formed  in  Eoman  times  a 
main  branch  of  Sidonian  industry.    Plinius,  //.  N.  v.  19.  76  :  Sidon  artifex 
vitri.      Hermann    and    Bliimner,    Griech.   Privatalterthumer,   p.    437   sq. 
Marquardt,  Privatleben,  ii.  726. 

197  fefiD,  Baba  bathra  iv.  6  ;  Sanhedrin  ii.  1,/w. ;  Kelim  ii.  3,  xxii.  3  ; 
Mikwaoth  v.  2  ;  Sabimiv.  4.    Comp.  Marquardt,  ii.  704.     {-mnp,  Kethuboth 
v.  5  ;  Kelim  iv.  3,  xxii.  3  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  705.     p^l,  Kelim  xx.  6,  xxiv.  13. 
N'nSpBDK,  Kelim  xxx.  2.      Corinthian   candlesticks  in  the  possession  of 
King  Agrippa,  Joseph.  Vita,  13. 

198  j6ntt,  Shabbath  xxi.  3 ;  Beza  i.  8 ;  Moed  katan  iii.  7  ;  Edujoth  iii.  9 
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of  all  kinds  the  'most  common  designation  is  pTl,  0*7*77.  m 
Special  kinds  of  wooden  vessels  are  the  cask  or  box  (nsip, 
cupa),  the  wine-barrel  (D£0S3,  Tr/flo?),200  the  chest  (KOpwfo, 
,  the  small  chest  (iOB»p,  Kdpinpa),  the  casket 
,  copsa),  the  sack  (cpn»,  papo-v-rrio^1 
The  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the  Mishna  is  far 
from  being  exhausted  by  the  specimens  quoted.  They  suffice 
however  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  full  adoption  of 
Western  manners  and  customs  even  in  Palestine  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  The  influence  of  the  Greek 
language  reached  still  farther.  For  even  in  cases  where  the 

O          C? 

introduction  of  Western  productions  and  notions  is  not  treated 
of,  we  meet  with  the  use  of  Greek  words  in  the  Mishna.  The 
air  is  called  TIK  (a??/?),202  the  form  DS1D  (TUTTO?),  the  sample  or 
pattern  KDjn  (Sefyua),203  an  ignorant,  a  non-professional,  or  a 
private  individual  BVin  (iSwo-ny?),  a  dwarf  QH  (vdwos),  a 
robber  D^D^  Xo-T?'?.204  For  the  notion  "  weak  "  or  "  ill  " 


(t&llD  elsewhere  means  a  marble  slab  in  the  floor,  Sota  ii.  2,  Middoih  i.  9, 
iii.  3,  or  a  tablet  with  pictures,  Rosli  hashana,  ii.  8).  NPLSIpDX,  Moed  katan 
ii.  7  ;  Kelim  xxx.  1.  ipiQ,  *$ota  ii.  2  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  G32.  ilSD,  Berackoth 
viii.  3  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  469. 

199  pVl,  Shabbath  xvi.  1  ;  /6?ft»i  xvi.  7,  8. 

200  naip  (any  round  hollow  vessel,  cask,  basket,  box),  Pea  viii.  7  ;  Demai 
ii.  5  ;  Shabbath  viii.  2,  xviii.  1  ;  Shekalim  iii.   2  ;  Kcihnloth  vi.   4  ;  A>//m 
xvi.   3  ;    Ohaloth  vi.  2  ;    Maclisldrai  iv.  6,  vi.  3.     DD'2    (more   correctly 
DHSS),  Baba  mezia  iv.  12  ;  Bciba  bathra  vi.  2  ;  Kelim  iii.  G  ;  Marquardt,  ii. 
45,  626  sq.     Hermann  and  Bliimner,  Privatalterihilmer,  p.  162. 

201  XDpDI^,    Gittin  iii.   3  ;  Baba  mezia  i.  £  ;  Meila  vi.   1  ;   Ohaloth  ix. 
15.     According  to  the  latter  passage  a  coffin  might  have  the  form  of  a 

or  a  xapirrpa.  The  LXX.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11)  put 
for  fl-^  In  the  New  Testament  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29)  yhaaao- 
is  a  money-box.  See  on  all  these  meanings,  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on 
John  xii.  6,  and  the  Lexicons.  NlDftp,  Kelim  xvi.  7  ;  Ohaloth  ix.  15.  KDDp, 
Kelim  xvi.  7  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  705  sq.  fpVIQ,  Shabbath  viii.  5  ;  Kelim  xx.  1. 

202  "nK,  Shabbath  3  ;    Chagiga  i.   8  ;    Kethuboth  xiii.  7  ;    GY«m  viii.  3  ; 
Kinnim  ii.  1  ;  7&Zi'm  i.  1,  ii.  1,  8,  iii.  4,  and  elsewhere  ;  Ohaloth  iii.  3,  iv.  1  ; 
Sabim  v.  9. 

203  DB1D,  c.</.  the  different  shapes  of  the  loaf  (Demai  v.  3,  4),  or  the  shape 
in  which  the  loaf  was  baked  (Menachoth  xi.  1),   or  the  holder  for  the 
Tephillin  (Kelim  xvi.  7),  or  the  formula  for  the  bill  of  divorcement  (Gittin 
iii.  2,  ix.  5).     NBjn,  Shabbath  x.  1,  a  specimen  of  seeds. 

used  very  frequently  in  the  most  different  relations,  e.g.  of  a 
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the  Greek  expression  D^DDN  (acrOevrjs)  for  steep  DiatDp 
(Ka-rafaprjs)  is  used.205  The  employment  also  of  Greek  and 
Latin  proper  names  is  pretty  frequent  even  among  the  lower 
classes  and  the  Pharisaic  scribes.  Not  only  were  the  aristo- 
cratic high  priests,  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Greeks,  called  Jason  and  Alexander  (in  the  Maccahean 
period),  Boethus  and  Theophilus  (in  the  Herodian  period), 
not  only  did  the  Asmonean  and  Herodian  princes  bear  the 
names  of  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  Antigonus,  Herod,  Archelaus, 
Philip,  Antipas,  Agrippa,  but  among  men  of  the  common 
people  also,  as  the  apostles  of  Christ,  names  such  as  Andrew 
and  Philip  appear.  And  in  the  circles  of  the  Eabbinical  scribes 
we  find  an  Antigonus  of  Socho,  a  R  Dosthai  ( =  Dositheus),  a 
E.  Dosaben  Archinos  (for  such  and  not  Harkinas  was  the  Greek 
name  of  his  father),  E.  Chananiah  ben  Antigonus,  E.  Tarphon 
(  =  Tryphon),  E.  Papias,  Symmachus.  Latin  names  also  were 
early  naturalized.  The  John  Mark  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  was,  according  to  Acts  xii.  12,  a  Palestinian  ;  so  too 
was  Joseph  Barsabas,  whose  surname  was  Justus  (Acts  i.  23). 
Josephus  mentions  besides  the  well-known  Justus  of  Tiberius, 
also  e.g.  a  Niger  of  Persea.205a 

But  all  that  has  been  said  does  not  prove  that  the  Greek 
language  also  was  familiar  to  the  common  people  of  Palestine. 
However  large  the  number  of  Greek  words  which  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  an  acquaintance  with 


layman  as  distinguished  from  a  professional  craftsman  (Moed  katan  i.  8, 
10),  or  of  a  private  individual  in  distinction  from  a  ruler  or  official 
(Nedarim  v.  5  ;  Sanhedrim  x.  2  ;  Gittin  i.  5)  ;  also  of  ordinary  priests  as 
distinguished  from  the  high  priest  (Jcbamoth  ii.  4,  vi.  2,  3,  5,  vii.  1,  ix.  1, 
2,  3).  D33,  Bechoroth  vii.  6,  and  in  the  proper  name  D33  p  JIJflOBS  Bikkurim 
iii.  9  ;  Shabbath  xvi.  5,  and  elsewhere ;  also  of  animals  (Para  ii.  2)  and 
objects  (Tamid  iii.  5 ;  Middoih  iii.  5).  D^DD^j  usually  in  the  plural 
D^D^,  Berachoth  i.  3  ;  Pea  ii.  7,  8  ;  Shabbath  ii.  5  ;  Pesachim  iii.  7  ; 
Nasir  vi.  3  ;  Baba  kamma  vi.  1,  x.  2. 

205  D'OBDN,  Berachoth  ii.  6  ;  Joma  iii.  5.  DIDDp,  Olialoih  iii.  3  ; 
Tohoroth  viii.  8,  9. 

205a  Compare  in  general,  Hamburger,  Real- Encycl.  fur  Bibcl  und  Talmud, 
Div.  ii.,  article  "  Namen." 
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Greek  by  the  mass*  of  the  people  is  not  thereby  proved.  In 
fact,  it  must  be  assumed,  that  the  lower  classes  in  Palestine 
possessed  either  no  knowledge,  or  only  an  insufficient  one  of 
Greek.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
people  in  Jerusalem,  he  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic  ?) 
tongue  (Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2).  When  Titus  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  repeatedly  summoned  the  besieged  to 
surrender,  this  was  always  done  in  Aramaic,  whether  Titus 
commissioned  Josephus  to  speak,  or  spoke  in  his  own  name  by 
the  help  of  an  interpreter.206  Thus  the  incidental  knowledge 
of  Greek  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  in  any  case  by  no 
means  an  adequate  one.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable, 
that  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Greek  was  pretty  widely 
•  diffused,  and  that  the  more  educated  classes  used  it  without 
difficulty.207  Hellenistic  districts  not  only  surrounded 
Palestine  on  almost  every  side,  but  also  pushed  far  into  the 
interior  (Samaria,  Scythopolis).  Constant  contact  with  them 
was  inevitable.  And  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  this  should 
continue  without  the  diffusion  of  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine  also.  To  this  must 
be  added,  that  the  country,  both  before  and  after  the 
Asmonean  period,  was  under  rulers,  whose  education  was  a 
Greek  one :  first  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse,  then 

206  Joseph.  Bell  Jnd.  v.  9.  2,  vi.  2.  1.      Interpreter,  Bell  Jud.  vi.  6.  2. 
If  it  sometimes  appears  as  though  Titus  had  spoken  directly  to  the  people 
(Bell.  Jud.  v.  9.  2,  vi.  2.  4),  we  see  from  the  latter  passages  that  this  is 
only  in  appearance,  and  that  Josephus  had  to  interpret  his  speech  (BeU. 
Jud.  vi.  2.  5,  init.). 

207  The  question  respecting  the  diffusion  of  Greek  in  Palestine  has  been 
much  discussed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.    The  copious  literature  is 
recorded  in  Ease,  Leben  Jem,  §  29,  note  &.    Crcdner,  Einkitung  in  dasNeue 
Testament,  p.  183.      Volbeding,  Index  Dissertationum  quilms  singuli  historiae 
N.  T.  etc.  loci  illnstrantur  (Lips.  1849),  p.  18.     Danko,  Historia  Revelationis 
divinae  Nov.  Test.  (Yindob.  1867)  p.  216  sq.     Of  more  modern  times,  Hug, 
EM.   in   die   Schriften   des  N.    T.  (4th    ed.    1847)   ii.    27-49.      Rettig, 
Ephemcrides  exegetico-theologicae  fasc.  iii.  (Gissre  1824)  pp.  1-5.     Thiersch, 
Vcrmcli  zur  Herstdlung  des  histor.  Slandpuncts  (1845),  p.  48  sqq.     Roberts, 
Discussions  on  tJie  Gospels,  Cambridge  and  London  1864,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
(571,  p.  8).     Delitzsch,  Saai  und  Hoflnung,  1874,  p.  201  sqq. 
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under  the  Herodians  and  Eomans;  nay  some  even  of  the 
Asmoneans  promoted  Greek  civilisation.  The  foreign  rulers 
too  brought  with  them  into  the  country  a  certain  amount  of 
elements  moulded  by  Greek  training.  We  know  of  Herod 
especially,  that  he  surrounded  himself  with  Greek  literati 
(see  §  1 5).  There  were  foreign  troops  in  the  land ;  Herod 
had  even  Thracian,  German  and  Gallic  mercenaries.208  The 
games  given  by  Herod  at  Jerusalem  brought  not  only  foreign 
artists,  but  spectators  from  abroad  into  the  holy  city.209  But 
tlie  most  numerous  concourse  of  strangers  took  place  at  the 
great  annual  Jewish  festivals.  The  thousands  of  Jews,  who 
came  on  these  occasions  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Jeru- 
salem, were  for  the  most  part  both  in  language  and  education 
Hellenists.  And  not  only  Greek  Jews,  but  actual  Greeks,  i.e. 
proselytes,  came  at  the  Jewish  feasts  to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice 
and  worship  in  the  temple  (comp.  John  xii.  20  sqq.).  We 
must  conceive  of  the  number  of  such  proselytes,  who  mada 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  as  something  considerable. 
Again  many  Jews,  who  had  received  a  Greek  education 
abroad,  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Jerusalem,  and 
even  formed  there  a  synagogue  of  their  own.  Hence  we  find 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  a  synagogue  of  the 
Libertines,  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  Asiatics 
(Acts  vi.  9  ;  comp.  ix.  20),  in  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  one 
congregation  or  five  are  spoken  of.209*  In  Galilee  the  larger 
towns  had  probably  a  fraction  of  Greek  inhabitants.  We  know 
this  for  certain  of  Tiberias,210  not  to  speak  of  the  mainly  non- 
Jewish  Caesarea  Philippi.  Together  with  this  strong  penetra- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Palestine  by  Greek  elements,  there 
must  have  been  not  infrequently  the  necessary  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue.  And  single  traces  actually  point  to 


08  Anit.  xvii.  8.  3.  209  Antt.  xv.  8.  1. 

209a  A  synagogue  of  the  Alexandrians  at  Jerusalem  is  also  mentioned, 
Tosefta  Megilla  iii.,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  pp.  224.  26  ;  Jer.  Megilla  73d  (in 
Lightfoot,  Horae  on  Acts  vi  9). 
210  Joseph.  Vita,  12. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  J> 
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this.  For  while  the  Asmoneans  had  their  coins  stamped  with 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew  inscriptions,  the  Herodians  and 
Romans  coined  even  the  money  intended  for  the  Jewish  region 
proper  with  merely  Greek  inscriptions ;  and  it  is  known  from 
the  gospel  history  that  the  (undoubtedly  Greek)  inscription 
upon  the  coins  of  Caesar  could  be  read  without  difficulty  at 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xx.  20  sq.  ;  Mark  xii.  16  ;  Luke  xx.  24).211 
The  statement  of  the  Mislma,  that  even  in  the  temple  certain 
vessels  were  marked  with  Greek  letters,  is  certainly  supported 
there  by  only  one  authority  (11.  Tomael),  while  according  to 
the  prevailing  tradition  the  letters  were  Hebrew.212  When 
further  it  is  determined  in  the  Mislma  that  the  writing  of 
divorcement  might  be  in  the  Greek  language  also,213  and  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  used  in  the  Greek  translation,214 
both  these  permissions  may  refer  to  the  Jewish  Dispersion 
beyond  Palestine.  The  notice  on  the  contrary,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Titus  (or  more  correctly  Quietus)  it  was 
forbidden  to  any  one  to  have  his  son  instructed  in  Greek,215 
presupposes,  that  hitherto  that  which  was  now  prohibited  had 
taken  place  in  the  sphere  of  Eabbinic  Judaism.215*  Nor  can 
the  circumstance  be  otherwise  explained,  than  by  a  certain 
familiarity  with  Greek,  that  in  the  Mislma  the  names  of  Greek 
letters  are  often  used  for  the  explanation  of  certain  figures, 
e.g.  ^  for  the  explananation  of  the  figure  X,  or  NB2  for  the 
explanation  of  the  figure  P.216 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  supremacy  the 
Latin  was  added  to  the  Greek  language  and  culture.  But 
Latin,  as  in  all  the  eastern  provinces,  so  also  in  Palestine, 
attained  no  wide  diffusion  till  the  later  imperial  period.  In 
the  first  centuries  the  Roman  officials  in  their  intercourse  with 

11  Comp.  the  representation  of  such  a  denarius  as  Jesus  probably  had  in 
His  hand,  in  Madden's  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  217. 

~12  Shckalim  iii.  2,  213  Gittin  ix>  8> 

214  Megilla  i.  8.  215  So{a  ix   u 

*15a  Comp.  on  the  general  position  of  Rabbinical  Judaism  to  Greek  edu- 
cation, Hamburger,  lical-Encycl.,  2nd  Div.,  art.  ik  Griechenthum." 

216  13,  Menachoth  vi.  3  ;  Kclhnxx.  7.    Nft2,  Middotli  iii.  1;  Kcllm xxviii. 7 
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provincials  exclusively  employed  the  Greek  language.  It  was 
only  in  official  documents,  inscriptions,  and  the  like,  that 
Latin  was,  from  the  time  of  Caesar,  also  adopted.  Thus  e.g. 
Caesar  commanded  the  Sidonians  to  set  up  in  Sidon  upon  a 
brazen  tablet  his  decree  for  the  appointment  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest  Hyrcanus  II.  in  the  Greek  and  Eoman  languages 
(Antt.  xiv.  10.  2).  Another  official  decree  of  the  same  period 
was  in  like  manner  to  be  set  up  in  the  Eoman  and  Greek 
tongues  in  the  temples  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ascalon  (Antt. 
xiv.  10.  3).  Mark  Antony  commanded  the  Tyrians  to  set 
up  in  a  public  place  a  decree  issued  by  him  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (Antt.  xiv.  12.  5).  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  there 
were  placed  at  intervals  on  the  enclosure  (S/w^a/ero?),  beyond 
which  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sanctuary  was  forbidden  to 
Gentiles,  tablets  (crrrfKai)  with  inscriptions,  which  announced 
this  prohibition  partly  in  the  Greek  and  partly  in  the  Latin 
language  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  2,  vi.  2.  4).  The  superscription  also 
over  the  cross  of  Christ  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  (John  xix.  20).  Beyond  such  official  use  Latin  had  not 
advanced  in  Palestine,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Koman 
supremacy. 

3.  Position  of  Judaism  with  respect  to  Heathenism. 

The  more  vigorously  and  perseveringly  heathenism  con- 
tinued to  penetrate  into  Palestine,  the  more  energetically  did 
legal  Judaism  feel  called  upon  to  oppose  it.  On  the  whole 
indeed  the  advance  of  heathen  culture  could  not,  as  has  been 
shown,  be  prevented.  But  for  that  very  reason  the  lines  of 
defence  against  all  illegality  were  only  the  more  strictly  and 
carefully  drawn  by  the  vigilance  of  the  scribes.  Extreme 
vigilance  in  this  direction  was  indeed  a  vital  question  for 
Judaism.  For,  if  it  was  not  to  succumb  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  in  which  it  was  engaged,  it  must  defend  itself  with 
the  utmost  energy  against  its  adversary.  But  the  anxiety 
with  which  the  struggle  was  carried  on  infinitely  increased 
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the  danger  which  was  to  be  guarded  against,  and  which  was 
in  fact  victoriously  encountered.  For  the  greater  the  subtilty 
with  which  casuistry  determined  the  cases,  which  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  or  indirect  pollution  through  heathen 
customs,  the  more  frequent  was  the  danger  of  incurring  it. 
Hence  the  course  of  events  placed  the  pious  Israelite  in  an 
all  but  unendurable  position.  He  was  in  almost  daily  contact 
with  heathenism,  whether  with  persons  or  with  goods  and 
matters  which  sought  and  found  entrance  into  Palestine  in 
the  way  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  the  zeal  of  the  scribes 
was  continually  increasing  the  number  of  snares,  by  which 
an  Israelite  who  was  a  strict  adherent  to  the  law  might  incur 
uncleanness  through  heathen  practices. 

Two  points  especially  were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  guard- 
ing against  heathen  practices  —  (1)  heathen  idolatry  and 
(2)  heathen  non-observance  of  the  Levitical  law  of  unclean- 
ness.  With  respect  tc  both  the  Pharisaism  of  the  scribes 
proceeded  with  extreme  minuteness.  (1)  For  the  sake  of 
avoiding  even  an  only  apparent  approximation  to  idolatry,  the 
Mosaic  prohibition  of  images  (Ex.  xx.  4  sq. ;  Deut.  iv.  1 6  sq., 
xxvii.  15)  was  applied  with  the  most  relentless  consistency.217 
To  suffer  anything  rather  than  the  setting  up  of  the  statue  of 
Caligula  in  the  temple  was  indeed  quite  right.218  But  pictorial 
representations  in  general,  such  as  the  trophies  in  the  theatre 
in  the  time  of  Herod,219  or  the  eagle  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,2'21 
were  also  repudiated.  When  Pilate  marched  his  troops  into 
Jerusalem  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  a  regular  tumult 
took  place.221  Vitellius  took  his  troops  by  an  indirect  course 
from  Antioch  to  Petra  for  the  sole  reason  of  not  polluting 
the  sacred  soil  of  Judali  by  the  Pom  an  eagles.222  And  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 

217  Corap.  Winer,  RWR,  art.  ic  Bildncrei."  Ruetschi,  art.  "  Bilder,"  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  ii.  4CO  sqq.  Wieseler,  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen 
Wurdigung  der  Evv.  p.  84  sqq. 

818  Antt.  xviii.  8  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  10.  21»  Antt.  xv.  8.  1,  2. 

220  Antt.  xvii.  6.  2  ;  Belt.  Jud.  i.  33.  2. 

• 21  Antt.  xviii.  3.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  2,  3.  222  Antt.  xviii  5.  3. 
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Tiberias  was  to  destroy  the  palace  of  Antipas,  because 
it  was  adorned  with  images  of  animals.223  It  seems  indeed, 
that  coins  with  the  image  of  the  emperor  were  circulated  in 
Judaea  (Matt.  xxii.  20,  and  parallel  passages);  but  the  coins 
issued  there  were  not,  from  considerate  forbearance,  so 
stamped.224  When  the  famous  scribe  Gamaliel  II.  justified  his 
visit  to  the  baths  of  Aphrodite  at  Akko  (Ptolemais)  by  saying, 
that  the  image  of  Aphrodite  was  there  because  of  the  baths, 
and  not  the  baths  because  of  the  image  of  Aphrodite,225  this 
was  a  kind  of  consideration  by  no  means  generally  recognised 
as  valid  in  the  sphere  of  legalistic  Judaism.  To  obviate  the 
danger  of  a  direct  or  indirect  encouragement  of  idolatry,  or 
any  kind  of  contact  therewith,  an  Israelite  was  forbidden  to 
transact  business  with  Gentiles,  to  lend  to,  or  borrow  anything 
from  them,  to  make  them  payments,  or  receive  payments 
from  them  during  the  three  days  preceding,  and,  according  to 
K.  Ismael,  also  the  three  days  following  any  heathen  festival,226 
while  on  the  festival  itself  an  Israelite  was  to  hold  no  kind  of 
intercourse  in  the  town.227  All  objects,  which  might  even 
possibly  be  connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  were  forbidden. 
Thus  heathen  wine  must  not  only  be  made  no  use  of,  because 
it  might  possibly  have  been  offered  as  a  libation,  but  it  was 
also  forbidden  to  derive  any  profit  from  it.228  If  wood  had 
been  taken  from  an  idol  grove  all  use  of  it  was  prohibited. 
If  the  stove  had  been  heated  by  it,  the  stove  must  be  broken 
to  pieces,  if  it  were  still  new ;  but  if  it  were  old,  it  must  be  let 
to  cool.  If  bread  had  been  baked  with  it,  not  only  the  eating, 
but  every  use  of  it  was  forbidden.  If  such  bread  were  mixed 
with  other  bread,  no  use  of  it  was  allowed.  If  a  weaver's 

223  Vita,  12. 

224  Ewald,  GescJi.  des  Volkes  Israel,  v.  82  sq.     Madden,  History  of  Jewish 
Coinage,  pp.   134-153.     De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p. 
69  sqq.,  pi.  iii.  and  iv. 

225  Aboda  sara  iii.  4.          226  Aboda  sara  i.  1,  2.          227  Aboda  sara  i.  4. 
228  Aboda  sara  ii.  3  ;  cornp.  also  the  Gemara  (Aboda  Sara,  or  the  wor- 

ihip  of  idols,  a  tract  from  the  Talmud,  translated  by  Ferd.  Christian  Ewald, 
2nd  ed.  1868,  p.  213  sqq.,  especially  221  sqq.). 
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shuttle  were  made* of  such  wood,  its  use  was  forbidden.  If  a 
garment  had  been  made  of  the  stuff  woven  therewith,  all  use 
of  the  garment  was  forbidden.  If  this  garment  had  been 
mixed  among  others,  and  these  again  among  others,  the  use 
of  all  was  forbidden.229 

If  all  this  sufficiently  provided  for  the  separation  of 
Judaism  from  heathenism,  it  was  still  further  inculcated  by 
the  notion,  that  a  Gentile — as  a  non- observer  of  the  laws  of 
purification — was  unclean,  and  that  consequently  all  inter- 
course with  him  was  defiling ;  that  further,  for  the  same 
reason,  even  the  houses  of  the  heathen,  nay  all  objects 
touched  by  them, — so  far  as  these  were  receptive  of  Levitical 
uncleanness, — were  to  be  regarded  as  unclean.230  When  it  is 
said  (Acts  x.  28),  that  a  Jew  might  have  no  intercourse  with 
a  heathen  (aOejjurov  ICTTW  avbpl  *Iov$ai<p  KoXXavOai  97 
Trpoa-ep^eo-Oai,  aXXo^uXw),  this  must  not  indeed  be  misunder- 
stood to  the  extent  of  supposing  that  there  was  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse,  yet  it  does  mean  that  ceremonial 
uncleanness  was  incurred  by  such  intercourse.  All  Gentile 
houses  were  as  such  unclean.231  Merely  to  enter  them 
was  to  become  unclean  (John  xviii.  28).  All  articles 
belonging  to  Gentiles  and  of  a  kind  susceptible  of  Levitical 
uncleanness,  were  unclean,  and  needed  before  using  some 
kind  of  purification.  "If  any  one  buys  kitchen  utensils  of 
a  Gentile,  he  must  dip  what  is  to  be  purified  by  dipping ; 
boil  what  is  to  be  boiled  and  heat  in  the  fire  what  is  to  be 
heated;  spits  and  gridirons  are  to  be  made  red-hot;  knives  need 
only  be  sharpened  and  they  are  clean."  232  Apart  from  this 

229  Aboda  sara  iii.  9. 

2ao  Comp.  also  on  what  follows,  Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  paid- 
stinisclien  Theologie  (1880),  p.  G8  sqq. 

231  Ohaloth  xviii.  7.  Comp.  Kirchner,  Die  judische  Passahfeier  und  Jesu 
letztes  Mahl  (Progr.  of  the  Duisburg  Gymnasium,  1870),  pp.  34-41. 
Delitzsch,  Talmudische  Stud/en,  xiv.  The  uncleanness  of  Gentile  houses 
according  to  Jewish  notions  is  testified  to  in  the  N.  T.  (Zeltschr.  fur  luth. 
Thcol  1874,  pp.  1-4).  Schurer  on  (petytiv  TO  vda%*,  John  xviii.  28, 
akademische  Festschrift  (1883),  p.  23  sq. 

2R2  Aboda  sara  v.  12. 
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cm  cleanness,  which  so  many  objects  might  contract  by  use  on 
the  part  of  Gentiles,  there  were  lastly  many  heathen  products, 
which  could  not  be  used  by  Jews,  because  in  their  production 
the  Jewish  laws,  especially  those  relating  to  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean,  had  not  been  observed.  Partly 
for  the  former,  partly  for  the  latter  reason,  the  most  ordinary 
provisions,  if  coming  from  the  heathen,  were  not  to  be  eaten 
by  Jews,  who  were  only  allowed  to  use  them  by  buying  and 
selling.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  milk  milked  by  a 
heathen  without  an  Israelite  seeing  it,  also  with  the  bread 
and  oil  of  the  heathen.233  Neither  could  a  strictly  legal 
Israelite  at  any  time  sit  at  meat  at  a  Gentile  table  (Acts 
xi.  3  ;  Gal.  ii.  12).  Hence  Israelites  travelling  in  foreign 
countries  were  in  very  evil  case,  and,  if  they  wanted  to  be 
exact  in  their  observance  of  the  law,  had  to  restrict  themselves 
to  vegetable  raw  materials,  as  e.g.  certain  priests,  friends  of 
Josephus,  who  having  been  brought  as  prisoners  to  Eome 
lived  there  upon  nuts  and  figs.234 

To  all  the  reasons  here  stated,  which  made  intercourse 
with  the  heathen  and  their  abode  in  the  Holy  Land  a  heavy 
burden  to  an  Israelite,  who  was  faithful  to  the  law,  was  added 
an  entirely  opposite  and  doctrinal  view,  which  caused  the 
rule  of  strangers  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  be  felt  as  a  glaring 
contrast  between  the  ideal  and  reality.  For  the  land  was  the 
property  of  the  chosen  people.  None  but  Israelites  could  be 
landowners  therein.  Even  the  letting  of  houses  and  fields  to 
the  heathen  was,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  scribes,  for- 
bidden.235 And  what  with  such  views  must  have  been  their 


238  Aboda  sara  ii.  6.  With  respect  to  oil,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  1 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  2  ;  Vita,  13.  On  the  motives,  see  the  Gemara  (Aboda 
sara,  translated  by  Ewald,  p.  247  sqq.).  Milk  e.g.  was  forbidden,  because 
there  might  possibly  be  mixed  with  it  milk  from  unclean  animals  ;  oil, 
because  it  might  (at  least  according  to  one  authority)  have  contracted  un- 
cleanness  from  unclean  vessels.  Talmudic  authorities  are  not  always  clear 
even  concerning  the  motives.  See  the  discussions  in  the  Gemara  as  above. 

234  Joseph.  Vita,  3. 

235  Aboda  sara  i.  8.     The  letting  of  fields  was  still  more  strictly  forbidden 
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feelings  at  finding*  the  heathen  really  in  possession — if  not 
privately  yet  politically — of  the  whole  land  ?  Under  such 
circumstances  we  can  understand,  that  the  question,  whether 
it  were  lawful  for  a  faithful  Israelite  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar 
at  all,  would  be  one  of  serious  consideration  (Matt.  xxii. 
15-22;  Mark  xii.  13-17  ;  Luke  xx.  20-26). 

Thus  circumstances  present  us  with  a  peculiar  double 
picture:  a  yielding  to  the  influence  of  heathen  customs 
together  with  the  erection  of  the  strongest  wall  of  partition 
against  them.  So  far  as  the  actual  purpose  of  the  latter 
was  a  defence  against  heathenism  in  its  religious  aspect, 
its  aim  was  certainly  attained.  In  other  respects,  however, 
heathen  culture  was  not  restrained  by  it,  but  only  made  a 
burdensome  oppression  to  Israelites. 

than  that,  of  houses,  since  in  the  former  case  not  only  was  the  possession  of 
the  soil  delivered  up  to  Gentiles,  but  tithe  was  not  paid  on  the  produce. 
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OF  fundamental  importance  in  the  political  life  of  Palestine 
during  the  Hellenic  era  was  the  independent  organization  of 
large  municipal  communities.  This  was  indeed  no  novelty  in 
Palestine,  where  from  of  old  the  large  towns  of  the  Philistine 
and  Phoenician  coasts  had  formed  centres  of  political  life. 

The    entrance    of     Hellenism     marks     however    a    turning - 

a 
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point    in    this    respect    also.      For,    on    the    one    hand    it 

essentially  transformed  the  existing  communities,  while  on 
the  other  it  founded  numerous  new  ones  and  made  the 
municipal  communities  in  general  the  lasis  of  the  political 
organization  of  the  country  in  a  far  more  thorough  manner 
than  before.  Wherever  Hellenism  penetrated — especially  on 
the  Philistine  coasts  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Palestine 
beyond  the  Jordan  —  the  country  districts  were  grouped 
around  single  large  towns  as  their  political  centres.  Each  of 
such  communities  formed  a  comparatively  independent  whole 
managing  its  own  internal  affairs,  and  its  dependence  upon 
the  rulers  of  Syria  consisted  only  in  the  recognition  of  their 
military  supremacy,  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  certain  other 
performances.  At  the  head  of  such  a  Hellenistically  organized 
community  was  a  democratic  senate  of  several  hundred 
members,  which  we  may  probably  conceive  of  as  resembling^ 
the  Atl icnian  @ov\ij,  i.e.  as  one  changed  annually,  chosen  from 
the  Phylae,  or  as  a  committee  chosen  by  lot  from  the  people 
(Marquardt).1  It  formed  the  ruling  power,  not  for  the  town 
only,  but  also  for  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  which 
belonged  to  the  often  extensive  district  of  the  town.2  The 
entire  Philistinian  and  Phoenician  coast  was  in  this  way 
divided  into  a  number  of  municipal  communities,  some  of 
which  were  of  considerable  importance.  We  have  then 
briefly  to  consider  as  such  the  Hellenistic  towns  in  the  east 
and  north-east  of  Palestine,  the  Hellenized  towns  in  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  such  as  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  and  the 
towns  founded  by  Herod  and  his  sons,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  was  non-Jewish. 

1  The  Senate  of  Gaza,  e.g.  consisted  of  500  members  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii. 
13.  3),  that  of  Tiberias  of  600  (BcV..  Jim.  ii.  21.  9).     Comp.  Kuhn,  Die 
stadlisclie  und  liirgcrliclte  Verfassung,  ii.  354. 

2  The  furnishing  of  these  towns  with  a  district  of  greater  or  less  extent 
will  be  shown  in  many  cases  in  what  follows.     Compare  on  the  Hellenistic 
town-constitution,  F.  W.  Tittmann,  Darsldhmy  dcr  gricchischen  btaatsver- 
fnssung,  Leipzig  1822.     Marquardt,  Romische  Xtaatsverwaltung,  i.  208-216 
(1881).     Also  much  matter  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  p.  32  sqq. 
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With  all  their  independence  these  towns  of  course  par- 
ticipated on  the  whole  in  the  political  fate  of  the  rest  of 
Palestine.  In  the  time  of  the  Diadochoi  the  government 
changed  very  frequently.  Ptolemy  I.  three  times  took  pos- 
session of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  three  times  had  to 
surrender  them.  It  was  not  till  about  280  B.C.  that  Ptolemy 
(II.)  Philadelphus  succeeded  in  establishing  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  over  these  countries  for  a  lengthened  period.8 
After  that  date  not  only  Palestine  proper,  but  also  the  whole 
of  Phoenicia,  as  far  as  Eleutherus,  south  of  Aradus,  was  under 
their  dominion.4  Their  power,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond 
Lebanon.  Damascus  already  belonged  to  the  Seleucidae.5 
In  the  years  219-217  B.C.  Antiochus  assumed  a  transitory 
possession  of  Palestine,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in 
consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  battle  at  Eaphia.  After  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  (IV.)  Philopator,  he  however  invaded 
Palestine  a  second  time,  and  his  victory  at  Panias  (198  B.C.) 
was  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Seleucidae.  From  this  time 
onward  Palestine  and  the  whole  Philistinian-Phoenician  coast 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.6  The  supremacy  of  the 
Ptolemies,  like  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  found  its  expression 
chiefly  in  two  points :  in  the  appointment  of  military 
governors  (arparrjjoi)  in  the  regions  subject  to  their  sway, 
and  in  the  imposition  of  regular  taxes.  Josephus  in  his 
account  of  Josephus,  the  farmer  of  taxes,  and  his  son  Hyrcanus 
(Antt.  xii.  4),  gives  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  of  taxation  was  organized  in  the  later 
period  of  their  rule,  a  picture  which,  notwithstanding  its 

8  For  particulars,  see  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  pMlistaische  K&ste,  pp.  347-367 
It  seems  probable,  from  an  inscription  of  Oum  el-Awamid,  published  by 
Renan  {Mission  de  PMnicie,  pp.  711-725),  that  Tyre  had  an  era  which  began 
thirty-seven  years  later  than  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  i.e.  275  B.C.  (see  Renan 
as  above,  pp.  719-723).  Its  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  definite  seizure 
of  Phoenicia  by  Ptolemy  II.,  who  showed  himself  on  that  occasion  the 
benefactor  of  the  town.  Comp.  Six,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1877,  p.  192. 

4  See  Stark,  pp.  368,  371.     Kuhn,  ii.  128  sq. 

*  See  below,  on  Damascus. 

6  Farther  particulars  in  Stark,  pp.  375-406,  425  sqq. 
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fictitious  colouring,  certainly  gives  a  faithful  reflection  of  the 
institutions.  It  shows  that  the  imposts  were  not  collected  by 
the  authorities,  but  leased  to  great  contractors,  to  whom  their 
collection  in  the  several  towns  was  given  up.7 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  increasingly  exhibits  an  image 
of  dissolution.  The  central  authority  was  so  weakened  by 
continual  revolutions,  that  a  multitude  of  independent  com- 
munities were  founded  in  the  border  lands  of  the  empire. 
During  this  period  therefore  not  only  did  the  Jews  obtain 
and  maintain  their  full  freedom,  but  a  number  also  of  the 
larger  towns,  which  had  already  in  the  wars  between  Syria 
and  Egypt  often  played  a  part  of  their  own,  declared  them- 
selves independent,  and  as  a  sign  of  their  independence  began 
a  new  computation  of  time.  Thus  Tyre  had  an  era  dating 
from  the  year  1 2  G  B.C.  ;  Sidon  a  similar  one  from  the  year 
111  ;  Ascalon  from  10-4.  In  other  towns  individual 
"  Tyrants  "  would  seize  upon  the  sovereignty.  Thus  we  find 
towards  the  end  of  the  second,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  a  tyrant,  Zeuo  Kotylas  in  Phila- 
delphia, his  son  Theodoras  in  Amathus  on  the  Jordan,  Zoilus 
in  Straton's  Tower  and  Dora,  Demetrius  in  Gamala.8  And  there 

7  In  illustration  of  Joseph.  Autt.  xii.  4,  compare  especially  Stark,  pp.  412- 
423,  and  Nussbaum,  Observations  in  Flavii  Josephi  Antiquitates  (Gottin- 
ger  Dissertat.  1875),  pp.  15-17.     There  is  an  internal  contradiction  in  the 
narrative  of  Josephus.     He  transposes  the  beginning  of  the  renting  of  the 
taxes  by  Josephus,  which  lasted  twenty-two  years  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  who  died  221   B.C.  (Antt.  xii.  4.  1 ;    comp.  4.  6)  ;   the  entire 
account  also  assumes,  that  Palestine  was  then  still  under  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies.     This  would,  as  Stark  states,  p.  416,  bring  it  to  about  the  years 
229-207  B.C.     On  the  other  hand  however  Josephus  always  calls  the  wife 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  Cleopatra,  while  this  name  was  first  naturalized  in 
the  family  of  the  Ptolemies  by  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  V.     Stark  rightly  finds  the  error  to  consist  in 
the  mistake  as  to  the  queen's  name,  and  accepts  the  results  which  follow 
from  the  other  dates.     The  view  of  Nussbaum  is  more   artificial.     It  is 
based  moreover  upon  the  improbable  assumption,  that  Palestine  had  shortly 
after  the   battle  of  Raphia  already  come  again  into   the  possession  of 
Antiochus. 

8  Stark,  p.  478  sq.     Kuhn,  i.i.  162. 
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is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Eomans  at  their  entry  into 
Syria  found  there  a  number  of  independent  petty  princes.9 

The  strengthening  of  the  Jewish  power  was  in  those  times 
fatal  for  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine.  Even 
the  earlier  Maccabees,  and  subsequently  John  Hyrcanus,  sub- 
jected several  towns.  But  it  was  especially  Alexander 
Jannaeus  who  made  conquests  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  end 
of  his  rule  all  the  coast  towns  from  Eaphia  to  Carmel,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Ascalon,  almost  all  the  towns  of  the 
country  east  of  Jordan,  and  of  course  those  also  which  were 
situated  in  the  interior,  such  as  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as 
far  north  as  the  Lake  of  Merom,10  were  subject  to  the  Jews. 

The  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompey  put  an  end  again  at  a 
stroke  to  the  independence  of  all  the  small  towns,  which  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae.  The 
only  consequence  to  the  autonomic  towns  was,  that  they  now 
entered  into  the  same  relations  of  voluntary  dependence 
towards  the  Eomans,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  stood  towards 
the  Seleucidae.  To  those  towns  however,  which  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Jews,  the  Eoman  invasion  had  even  the 
character  of  a  deliverance  from  a  hated  rule.  For  Pompey 
again  separated  from  the  Jewish  region  all  those  towns  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  and  restored  to  them  their  freedom.11  Josephus 
enumerates  as  such  "  liberated  "  towns,  which  had  of  course 
to  acknowledge  the  Eoman  supremacy,  the  following  :  Gaza, 
Azotus,  Jamnia,  Joppa,  Straton's  Tower,  Dora,  Samaria, 
Scythopolis,  Hippus,  Gadara,  Pella,  Dium.12  The  list  is, 
however,  incomplete.  For  besides  the  above-named,  others  also 

9  Josephus  speaks  quite  generally  of  ftovapxoi  (Antt.  xiii.  16.  5).     Appiaii. 
Syr.  50,  testifies  that  Pompey  TUV  VTTO  ro7s  SsAsyx/Bat/j  yeyojttvuv  tQvav  -rol$ 
fiev  tirtffTYiaiv  oUeiovg  fiotai'hzoe.s  q  %uva.aTcx,$,  whom  however  Pompey  certainly 
was  not  the  first  to  create.     Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  23,  82,  still  knows  in 
Syria  of  seventeen  tetrarchias  in  regna  descriptas  barbaris  voiiiinibna. 

10  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4.     See  above,  §  10. 

11  Compare  on  the  Roman  custom  of  giving  their  freedom  to  the  towna 
of  conquered  regions,  Knhn,  ii.  15-19. 

12  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell  Jud.  L  7.  T 
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used  the  Pompeiaft  era,  i.e.  the  computation  since  the  libera- 
tion by  Pompey,  and  many  of  these  towns  retained  it  till  far 
into  the  imperial  period.  Those  lying  in  the  region  east  of 
the  Jordan,  together  with  Scythopolis,  then  united  with  each 
other  in  the  "ten  cities  alliance,"  the  so-called  Decapolis. 
The  proconsul  Gabinius  was  another  benefactor  to  many  of 
these  towns.  In  the  years  57-55  B.C.  he  rebuilt  the  towns 
of  Eaphia,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Azotus,  Jamnia,  Apollonia,  Dora, 
Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  some  of  which  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Jews.13  The  Eoman  civil  wars  however,  with 
their  exhaustion  of  the  provinces  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
Antony  in  the  East,  brought  bad  times  to  these  towns.  He 
bestowed  upon  Cleopatra  the  entire  Philistinian  and  Phoenician 
coast,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Eleutherus,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.14  Even  when,  after  the  fall  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  whose  authority  had  ceased  of  itself,  a 
more  quiet  era  had  been  established  by  Augustus,  many  of 
these  towns  again  changed  masters.15  Augustus  bestowed 
upon  Herod  all  the  coast  towns  from  Gaza  to  Straton's  Tower, 
with  the  exception  of  Ascalon,  together  with  the  towns  of 
Samaria,  Hippus  and  Gadara  in  the  interior.16  After  the 
death  of  Herod  these  towns  again  experienced  different  fates. 
Gaza,  Hippus  and  Gadara  were  placed  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Pioman  legate  of  Syria  (on  Anthedon,  see 
below  the  section  respecting  it) ;  Azotus  and  Jamnia  with 
Phasaelis,  which  was  built  by  Herod,  were  given  to  his  sister 
Salome,  while  Joppa,  Straton's  Tower  and  Samaria  fell  with 
the  rest  of  Judaea  to  Archelaus.17  The  towns  belonging  to 

13  Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4. 

14  Antt  xv.  4.  l,./m. ;  Bdl  Jud.  i.  18.  5. 

15  The  different  changes  of  possessors  subsequently  to  Alexander  Jaunaeus 
are  visibly  represented  by  the  numerous  special  maps  in  Menke's  Bibelatlas, 
plates  iv.  and  v. 

16  Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Sell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3.     Of  the  coast  towns  Josephus  names 
only  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  and  Straton's  Tower.    But  Azotus  and  Jamnia, 
which  after  the  death  of  Herod  fell  to  his  sister  Salome,  must  then  have 
come  into  Herod's  possession. 

17  Antt.  xvii.  11.  4,  5;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  6.  4. 
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Salome  came  after  her  death  to  the  Empress  Livia.18  After 
the  death  of  Livia,  they  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
private  possession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  on  which  account  we 
find  an  imperial  eViY/ooTro?  in  his  time  in  Jamnia.19  The 
towns  bestowed  upon  Archelaus,  together  with  the  rest  of  his 
district,  came  after  his  deposition  under  the  oversight  of  a 
Koman  procurator,  then  in  the  years  41-44  A.D.  to  King 
Agrippa  L,  and  were  again  after  his  death  under  Eoman 
procurators.  This  frequent  change  of  masters  was  however 
of  little  more  consequence  to  these  towns,  than  that  the  taxes 
had  to  be  paid  now  to  one  now  to  another  governor.  For 
they  had,  on  the  whole,  the  independent  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  even  though  the  supremacy  of  their  different 
masters  made  itself  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
noticed.  Finally,  it  was  of  importance  to  the  development 
of  their  communal  life  that  Herod  and  his  sons  refounded  a 
great  number  of  towns,  so  especially  Caesar ea  (  =  Straton's 
Tower),  Sebaste  (  =  Samaria),  Antipatris,  Phasaelis,  Caesarea 
Philippi,  Julias,  Sepphoris,  Livias,  Tiberias. 

The  kind  of  dependence  of  these  towns  upon  the  Eoman 
power  both  in  name  and  in  fact  differed  considerably.20  There 
were  in  the  Eoman  Empire  both  free  and  subject  communities. 
The  former  (civitates  liber ae,  e\ev6epo£)  had  not  only  their 
own  judicature  and  administration  of  finance,  but  were  also 
free  from  taxation  proper  and  only  bound  to  certain  definitely 
appointed  contributions ;  they  were  avrovofiot,  KOL  (fropwv 
areXet?  (Appian.  Civ.  i.  102).21  Again  there  was  among 
these  a  privileged  class,  the  civitates  foederatae  or  such  as  had 
their  freedom  guaranteed  by  a  foedus.  All  these  free  cities 
were  indeed  dependent  upon  Eome,  but  were  not  regarded  as 

18  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2 ;  Bell  Jud.  ii.  9.  1.     Azotus  is  not  expressly  named 
but  is  certainly  intended. 

19  Antt.  xviii.  6.  3.     Comp.  Marquardt,  Romische  Slaatsverwa]tung,  ii. 
248  sq. 

20  Comp.  on  what  follows,  Kuhn,  ii.  14-41.     Marquardt,  i.  71-86,  396. 
Also  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  522-525. 

21  See  especially  Marquardt,  i.  78  sq.,  84  sq. 
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belonging  in  the  strict  sense  to  the  province.  From  them 
must  then  be  distinguished  the  subject  towns  (vTrijtcoot) 
properly  belonging  to  the  province,  the  specific  difference  of 
which  from  the  former  consisted  in  their  liability  to  taxation. 
For  avrovofjiia,  or  the  privilege  suis  legibus  uti,  was  often 
conceded  to  them,  though  under  the  control  of  the  Eoman 
proconsul.22  All  the  varieties  of  civic  position  here  alluded 
to  were  represented  among  the  Syrian  towns.  Tyre  e.g.  was 
one  of  the  privileged  civitates  foederatae?*  Ascalon  was  an 
oppidum  liberum.  But  just  because  this  is  mentioned  of 
Ascalon  as  something  special,  the  greater  number  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  free  communities  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word.  Nor  is  it,  according  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
opposed  to  this  that  many  of  them  are  designated  as  avrovo^oi. 
And  still  less  does  it  signify,  when  Josephus  says  that 
Pompey  made  these  towns  free  (e\ev0epa<i).  For  this  means 
only  their  liberation  from  Jewish  sway.  Their  political  con- 
dition is  correctly  pointed  out  by  Josephus  by  the  expressions 
Trpoo-evec/uie  rfj  eirap^ia  and  Karera^ev  a?  rrjv  ^vpiaicrjv 
eVap^tav.24  These  slight  political  distinctions  were  not 
indeed  of  much  practical  importance.  For  the  most  privi- 
leged towns  were  taxed  for  certain  requirements,  and  on  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  subject  towns,  at  least  in  Syria,  had 
a  jurisdiction  and  administration  of  their  own.  Least  of  all 
were  these  distinctions  paid  respect  to  with  regard  to  military 
affairs.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  in  war 
all  or  most  of  these  towns  were  released  from  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  auxiliaries.  At  least  Josephus  speaks  quite 
generally  of  the  auxiliaries,  which  had  been  furnished  by  "  the 
towns  "  at  the  campaign  of  Cestius  Gallus  against  Jerusalem,25 
when  in  the  year  4  B.C.  Berytus  with  its  district  furnished 


22  See  especially  Kuhn,  ii.  34  sqq.  2S  Marquardt,  i.  75. 

24  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7. 

25  Bell.  Jud.\\.  IS. 19:  Hhs7aToi  os  KO,\  Ix.  ruv  Trohsuv  tTrUovpoi  avv&i 
ifAirsipfet  ptv   jjTTaptevoi  ran    arpxriaraiy,   rotlg    S«    7rpo0vftiou$   xal    TU 
'  lov'boc.i&v  fti'fftt  TO  "hsi-xM  si/  Txtg  i7rioTy}pu.ic,  otz/ 


! 
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1500  auxiliaries  to  the  army  of  Varus,26  this  certainly  is  not 
a  case  in  point,  inasmuch  as  Berytus  was  then  already  a 
Koman  colony  and  was  therefore  under  different  legal  regula- 
tions from  the  other  towns.  But  we  also  know  e.g.  that  from 
A.D.  44-6*7  there  was  in  Caesarea  a  garrison  of  five  cohorts 
and  a  wing  of  cavalry,  which  was  formed  for  the  most  part 
of  Caesareans  and  Sebastenians  (inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Caesarea  and  Sebaste  and  their  respective  districts).27  Nay  we 
find  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  a  cohors 
I.  Tyriorum  already  in  Moesia.28  So  too  in  occupying  the 
towns  with  garrisons  regard  was  certainly  had  less  to  political 
distinctions  than  to  military  requirements.  "  Free  "  Antioch 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  military  force  in  Syria, 
and  we  know  of  Ascalon,  that  though  an  oppidum  liberum,  it 
received  a  Roman  garrison,  though  but  a  small  one.29 

The  Roman  colonies  occupied  among  the  towns  of  the 
Roman  Empire  a  position  of  exemption  from  taxes.80  There 
had  been  such  both  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  since  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  oldest  were  Berytus,  founded  by  Augustus, 
Ptoleniais  by  Claudius,  Caesarea  by  Vespasian.  All  the 
colonies  of  the  imperial  period  were  military  colonies,  i.e.  they 
consisted  of  superannuated  soldiers,  to  whom  possession  of 
lands  was  awarded  as  payment  for  their  services,  and  indeed 
in  such  wise,  that  this  was  always  done  to  a  large  number  at 
one  place  contemporaneously,  thereby  founding  the  colony. 
The  lands  required  for  the  purpose  were  in  earlier  times 
simply  taken  from  their  possessors.  Afterwards  (i.e.  after 


26  Antt.  xvii.  10.  9 ;  Bell  Jud.  ii.  5.  1. 

27  Antt.  xix.  9.  1,  2,  xx.  6.  1 ;  Bell  Jud.  ii.  12.  5,  iii.  4.  2,  and  especially 
xx.  8.  7  :  (ttyot,  Be  (ppovovvres  kirl  ra  rov;  Trfoiarovs  ruv  VTTO  'Pa^etiov$  exuae 
oTpotTzvoftevav  Keuffxps7$  eivott  x,al  '2tfiaoT'woi>£.     Further  particulars  in  the 
ZeitscJir.fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1875,  p.  419  sqq. 

28  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  p.  863  (Diplom.  xx.  of  the  year  A.D.  99). 

29  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2.  1. 

80  See  on  this  subject  in  general,  Rein,  art.  "  Colonia"  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc. 
ii.  504-517.  Kuhn,  Die  stadt.  und  lurgerl  Verf.  L  257  sqq.  Marquardt,  i 
35  sqq.,  86  sqq.,  92-132. 
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Augustus)  it  was  customary  to  compensate  the  owners  or 
to  give  the  veterans  such  land  as  was  already  state  pro- 
perty. The  colonists  either  formed  a  new  community  beside 
the  older  one,  or  themselves  entered  into  the  older  com- 
munity, in  which  case  the  latter  received  in  its  entirety  the 
Eoman  municipal  constitution.31  Thus  the  plantation  of  a 
colony,  which  had  formerly  been  an  act  of  cruel  plunder, 
gradually  became  an  actual  favour  to  a  town.  The  rights  of 
colonies  also  differed.  Those  were  in  the  most  favoured 
position,  which  had  received  the  full  jus  Italicum  and  with  it 
exemption  from  poll  taxes  and  land  taxes.32  Herod  imitated 
Augustus  in  his  system  of  establishing  military  colonies.33 

The  position  of  those  towns,  which  were  temporarily  under 
the  Herodian  princes,  did  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of 
those  directly  under  Eoman  governors.  It  is  certainly 
possible,  that  the  Herodian  princes  made  their  power  more 
directly  felt,  but  this  cannot  be  proved.  For  the  security  of 
their  sovereignty,  they  appointed  governors  of  their  own  in 
the  towns ;  thus  Herod  the  Great  placed  an  ap^cov  in  Idumaea 
and  Gaza,84  Agrippa  I.  a  o-Tparijyos  in  Caesarea36  and  an 
eTrap^os  in  Tiberias,36  Agrippa  II.  a  viceroy  in  Caesarea 
Philippi87  and  an  e7ra/>%o?  in  Gamala.38  Such  a  viceroy  was 
also  the  e6i>ap'%r)<i  of  King  Aretas  in  Damascus,  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 

The  great  independence  of  these  towns  involves  the  fact, 
that  each  had  its  special  history.  In  following  this  in  each 
separate  case,  we  shall  begin  with  the  towns  of  the  Philistinian 
and  Phoenician  coast,  advancing  from  south  to  north.  Many 
of  these  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hellenistic  period  a 
brilliant  past  behind  them  and  continued  to  be  of  prominent 
importance  during  the  whole  Graeco-Eoman  period. 

1.  EapJiia,  'Pacfiia  (so  is  it  written  on  the  coin),  may  still  be 

81  Marquardt,  i.  118  sq.  82  Marquardt,  i.  89. 

88  Antt.  xv.  8.  5.     See  below,  Samaria,  Geba,  Heshbon. 

84  Antt.  xv.  7.  9.  3S  Antt.  xix.  7.  4. 

86  Joseph.  Vita,  9  ;   whether  Agrippa  I.  or  IT.  is  spoken  of  is  uncertain. 

97  Vila,  13.     Comp.  Kuhn.  ii.  346.  88  Vita,  11. 
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pointed  out  in  the  ruins  oiKirbeth  lir  Befah,  situated  according 
to  Guerin  about  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  but  upon  a  fiat 
harbourless  shore,39  and  therefore  regarded  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  as  an  inland  town.40  It  was  the  first  Syrian  town 
after  leaving  Egypt.41  Apart  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions,42 it  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the  campaign  of 
Antigonus  against  Egypt,  B.C.  306,  when  the  fleet  of  Antigonus, 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Demetrius,  was  here  destroyed 
by  a  storm.43  It  then  became  famous  chiefly  through  the 
victory,  which  was  here  gained  by  the  unwarlike  Ptolemy 
Philopater  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  by  the  latter.44  In  the 
year  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  with  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  celebrated  here.44a  In 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  Eaphia  was 
conquered  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  3; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2  ;  comp.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4),  was  afterwards,  like 
the  neighbouring  towns,  separated  by  Pompey  from  the  Jewish 
district  and  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  8.  4).  Hence  the  coins  of  Eaphia,  of  the  imperial 
age  (from  Commodus  to  Philip  the  Arabian),  have  an  era 
commencing  with  the  refoundation  by  Gabinius  (57  B.C.).45 


89  Diodor.  xx.  74  calls  Rapliia  livff'ffpaffopf&tffroit  KO\ 

40  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13.  68.     Ptolem.   (ed.  Nobbe),  v.  16.  6.     Comp. 
also,  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  31  ;  Itinerar.  Antonini  (ed.  Parthcy  et  Finder,  1848), 
p.  69.    Sozomenus,  Hist,  eccl  vii.  15.    Hierocles,  Synecdemus  (ed.  Parthey, 
1866),  p.  44.     Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  967  sq.    Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xiv.  138 
sqq.,  xvi.  39.     Raumer,  Paliistina,  p.  219.     Guerin,  Judee,  ii.  233-235.    Le 
Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  iii.  630. 

41  Polyb.   V.    80  :    Ilpury)  ruv    x,a,roi,    Kofaw  'Svptav    irohtuv   u;  irpo;    ryu 
A/yvrTOi/.     Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  11.  5  :  sort  "be  i]  TTO'A/J  xvryj  '2,vpfx$  xpxy. 

42  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  (1881),  p.  291. 

43  Diodor.  xx.  74.     Droysen,  Gesch.  des  Hcllenismus  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  2.  147. 
Stark,  Gaza,  p.  358. 

44  The  battle  is  fully  described  Polyb.  v.  82-86.     Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p. 
382-386. 

44a  Livius,  xxxv.  13. 

48  This  may  now  be  considered  as  certain,  though  Noris  and  Eckhel 
still  hesitate,  whether  the  era  of  Pompey  or  of  Gabinius  was  to  be 
accepted.  See  Noris,  Annus  et  epochae  Syromacedonum,  v.  4.  2  (ed.  Lips  p. 
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It  seems  hence  to  Have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Herodian 
princes. 

2.  Gaza,  Ta^a,  Hebr.  my,46  the  ancient  and  important  city 
of  the  Philstines,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.47 
Herodotus  knows  it  by  the  name  of  KdSvTis,  and  remarks, 
that  it  is  not  much  smaller  than  Sardis.47a  Already  in  the 
times  of  Persian  supremacy  it  must — as  the  coins  testify — 
have  been  in  active  intercourse  with  Greece.47b  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  it  was  next  to  Tyre  the  most  important 
fortress  on  the  Philistinian-Phoenician  coast.  Alexander  did 
not  take  it  till  after  a  three  months'  troublesome  siege  (332 
B.C.).48  After  that  time  it  became  more  and  more  a  Greek 

515-521).  Eckhel,  Doclrina  numorum,  iii.  454  sq.  Mionnet,  Description 
de  medailles,  v.  551  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  376  sq. ;  Kenner,  Die  Milnzsammlung 
des  Stifts  St.  Florian  in  Ober-Oesterreich  (1871),  pp.  179-182,  Plate  vi.  n. 
17-18.  De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  237-240,  pi.  xii.  n. 
7-9.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  515. 

46  On  the  Hebrew  form,  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.   Ta^ot,'  l^h^n  xai  "A£a' 
necl  ftsxpt  vvv  ~2vpoi  "A^oty  oLvryv  xathovaiv. 

47  See  Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  787-800.      Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  pp. 
36-43.     Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  45-65.     Raumer,  Palastina,  pp.  192-194. 
Winer,  RWB.  s.v.     Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  1st  ed.  iv.  671-674. 
Sepp,  Jerusalem  und  das  lieilige  Land,  2nd  ed.  ii.  617  sqq.    Guerin,  Judee,  ii. 
178-211,  219-221.     The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  iii.  234  sq.,  248-251,  and  pi.  xix.  of  the  large  English  chart. 
Gatt,  Bemerkungen  iiber  Gaza  und  seine   (Jmgebung  (Zeitschr.  des  deutschen 
Pal.   Ver.  vii.  1-14).     For  the  history,  see  especially  Stark,  Gaza.     Also 
Alb.  v.  Hermann,  Gaza,  Stadt,  Umgebung  und  Geschichte,  1876  (Progr.  des 
Knabenseminars  der  Diocese  Brixen  zu  Roihliolz,  see  the  notice  in  Zeitschr. 
f.  die  b'sterreich.  Gymnasien,  1877,  p.  142  sq.). 

47a  Herodot.  ii.  159,  iii.  5 :  *2apliuv  ov  *oXX<j)  e*.»ffaovo$. 

47b  Comp.  on  these  exceedingly  interesting  coins  the  learned  article  of 
Six,  Observations  sur  ks  monnaies  pheniciennes  (Numismatic  Chronicle, 
new  series,  vol.  xvii.  1877,  pp.  177-241 ;  on  Gaza,  pp.  221-239).  The 
coins  have  partly  Greek,  partly  Phoenician  inscriptions.  The  name  of  the 
town  (fy  or  nty)  is  to  bo  seen  at  all  events  on  several  of  them.  Their 
most  interesting  feature  however  is,  that  they  are  coined  according  to  an 
Athenian  standard  and  with  Athenian  types,  evidently  for  commerce  with 
Greece.  It  is  probable,  that  genuine  Athenian  coins  first  came  to  Palestine 
in  the  period  of  the  hegemony  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  that  henceforth  others  were  coined  after  their  pattern.  See  Six,  as 
above,  pp.  230  sq.,  234-236. 

48  The  two  months'  duration  of  this  siege  is  testified  by  Diodor.  xvii.  48 
and  Josephus,  Antt.  xi.  8. 3,  4.    Comp.  also  Arrian,  ii.  26,  27.    Curtius,  iv.  6, 
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town.49  The  contests  of  Ptolemy  Lagos  with  the  other 
Diadochoi  for  the  possession  of  Coelesyria  of  course  affected 
Gaza  in  the  highest  degree.  In  315  B.C.  it  was  conquered 
by  Antigonus.50  In  312  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ptolemy  in  consequence  of  his  victory  gained  at  Gaza  over 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus.51  In  the  same  year  how- 
ever he  renounced  the  possession  of  Coelesyria,  and  on  his 
retreat  had  the  most  important  fortresses,  Gaza  among  them, 
demolished.52  The  sovereignty  over  these  districts  changed 
several  times  during  the  decades  next  following,  till  at 
length  they  were  for  a  longer  period  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ptolemies  about  240  B.C.  In  the  years  218—217  Gaza,  like 
the  rest  of  Syria,  was  temporarily  in  the  possession  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.53  Twenty  years  later  Coelesyria  came 
permanently  under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae  through 
the  victory  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Panias  (198  B.C.). 
Gaza  also  must  then  have  been  conquered  after  a  difficult 
siege,  to  which  indeed  we  have  only  allusions  in  Polybius.54 
The  sway  of  the  Seleucidae  is  evidenced  among  other  things  by 
a  coin  of  Demetrius  I.  (Soter)  minted  at  Gaza.55  During  the 
contests  in  the  Syrian  kingdom  between  Demetrius  II.  (Nicator) 
and  Antiochus  VI.  respecting  Trypho  (145-143  B.C.),  Gaza 
refusing  to  join  the  party  of  Antiochus,  was  besieged  by 

and  Plutarch.  Alexander,  25.  Polyb.  xvi.  40  (=  ed.  Hultech,  xvi.  22*). 
Droysen,  Gesch.  d.  Hdknismus,  2nd  ed.  i.  1,  297-301.  Stark,  Gaza,  pp. 
236-244. 

49  It  is  expressly  designated  a  TO'A/S  ExxW»,  Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  11.  4; 
Bell  Jud.  ii.  6.  3. 

60  Diodor.  xix.  59.     Droysen,  ii.  2.  11.     Stark,  p.  350. 

51  Diodor.  xix.  84.     On  the  battle,  Droysen,  ii.  2.  42  sqq.     Stark,  pp. 
851-354. 

52  Diodor.  xix.  93  :  KxriffKoc^s  T»$  oifyo'hoyaTotTais  ruv  MxpctTYipsvav  Troheait, 
Axyv  ptv    ryjg    3>oivix,in<;   *2vpias,  'loiryv   %e    x,ot\   "Sotpotpttout  xxi    Toi^etv  rqf 

"Svptas.     Comp.  Stark,  p.  355  sq. 

53  Polyb.  v.  80.     Stark,  pp.  382-385. 

64  Polyb.  xvi.  18,  xvi.  40  (ed.  Hultsch,  xvi.  22*),  xxix.  6a  (ed.  Hultsch, 
xxix.  12).     Stark,  p.  204  sq. 

65  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Sekucid 
Icings  of  Syria  (1878),  p.  47. 
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Jonathan  the  Maccabee  in  concert  with  him,  and  its  environs 
laid  waste,  whereupon  it  gave  up  its  opposition  and  delivered 
hostages  to  Jonathan  as  a  pledge  of  its  adherence  to 
Antiochus.56  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  Gaza  at 
this  time  we  learn  incidentally,  that  it  had  a  council  of  500 
members.67  About  the  year  96  B.C.  Gaza  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Eaphia  and  Anthedon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  Alexander  conquered  it  after 
a  siege  of  one  year,  though  at  last  only  through  treachery,  and 
abandoned  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  to  destruction  (Joseph. 
Antt.  xiii.  13.  3;  Sell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2  ;  comp.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4. 
Stark,  p.  499  sqq.).  When  Pompey  conquered  Syria,  Gaza 
also — so  far  as  its  existence  can  be  then  spoken  of — obtained 
its  freedom  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  The  newly 
built  town  consequently  began  a  new  era  from  the  time  of 
Pompey  (52  B.C.).58  The  rebuilding  itself  did  not  take  place 
till  the  time  of  Gabinius  (Antt.  xv.  5.  3).  Probably  the 
ancient  Gaza  was  then  forsaken  and  the  new  town  built 
somewhat  farther  southwards.59  In  the  year  30  B.C.  Gaza 

66  1  Mace.  xi.  61,  62.  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  5.  5.  Stark,  p.  492.  No 
conquest  of  Gaza  took  place  in  the  Maccabean  period.  For  in  the  passage 
1  Mace.  xiii.  43-48  we  must  read  Gazara. 

57  Joseph.  Antt,  xiii.  13.  3. 

58  On  the  era  of  Gaza,  comp.  Noris,  Annus  et  cpochae  Syromaccd.  v.  2,  8 
(ed.  Lips.  pp.  476-502).     Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  iii.  448-454.     Ideler,  Handb. 
der  Chronol.  i.  474  sq.    Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  513-515.    The  coins  inMionnet,  v. 
535-549 ;    Suppl.    viii.  371-375.     De    Saulcy,   Numismatique  de   la    Terre 
Sainte,  pp.  209-233,  pi.  xi.     The  Chronicon  paschak  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  352) 
remarks  on  Olymp.  179.  4  =  61  B.C. :  'Eyrsvdsy  Ta£*jot  rov;  setvray  MOVOV? 
dpiQpoveiv.     Hence  Noris  and  Eckhel  place  the  beginning  of  the  era  in  the 
year  61  B.C.     According  however  to  Ideler  and  Stark,  the  year  62  must 
according  to  the  coins  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  era. 

59  On   the   distinction   between    Old  and   New   Gaza,  comp.   especially 
Stark,  pp.  352  sq.,  509-513.   The  town  near  which  Ptolemy  Lagos  conquered 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  312  B.C.,  is  expressly  called  Old  Gaza  by  Diodorus 
and  Porphyry ;  see  Diodor.  xix.  80  (rfo  yrxKaixv  r«£*») ;  Porphyry  in  the 
fragment  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  i.  col.  249-250  (according  to  the 
Armenian  veterem  Gazam,  in  Greek  in  Syncellus,  Tlothatyot^a, v,  or  as  Gutschmid 
reads  IIotAoay«£V).     It  is  to  just  this  Old  Gaza  that  the  notice  of  Strabo, 
that  Gaza  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  and  has  since  lain  waste,  refers ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  2.  30,  p.  759: 
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came  under  the  authority  of  Herod  the  Great  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ; 
Sell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3).  After  his  death  it  was  again  added  to 
the  province  of  Syria  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3). 
With  this  agrees  the  fact,  that  the  imperial  coins  of  Gaza  do 
not  begin  till  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The 
oldest  known  are  two  coins  of  Augustus  of  the  years  63  and 
66  aer.  Gaz.60  In  the  time  of  Claudius,  Gaza  is  spoken  of  as 
an  important  city  by  the  geographer  Mela.61  In  A.D.  66  it 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  rebellious  Jews  (Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  This  must  however  have  been  a  very 
partial  destruction.  For  so  strong  a  fortress  could  not 
have  been  actually  destroyed  by  a  band  of  insurrectionary 


[The  remark  in  Acts  viii.  26  :  at/rij  tvrlv  epnpos,  is  on  the  con- 
trary not  in  point  here,  because  UVTVJ  there  more  probably  refers  to  6l6$.~\ 
Strabo  is  indeed  so  far  mistaken,  that  he  seems  to  know  nothing  of  New 
Gaza,  his  remark  being  based  upon  the  statement  of  an  older  geographer,  in 
whose  time  New  Gaza  did  not  as  yet  exist.  The  existence  of  a  New  Gaza, 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  Old  Gaza,  is  however  chiefly  evidenced  by  an 
anonymous  geographical  fragment  (Arcan-o^ar/fli  nvot.  •ywypatpixa,  ed. 
Hudson  [in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Dionysius  Perieget.,  Geographiae 
vet.  scriplores  Graeci  minores,  vol.  iv.,  Oxon.  1717],  p.  39  :  fttrei  T£ 
via,  r«£os  xsiToti  TC'o'hig  ovffM  xott  otvrvi  fiP  »j  epvif&os  r«£oe,  elret  q 
and  by  Hieronymus  (Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  125  : 
antiquae  civitatis  locum  vix  fundamentorum  praebere  vestigia,  hanc  autem 
quae  nunc  cernitur,  in  alio  loco  pro  ilia,  quae  conruit,  aedificatam).  If 
then  the  local  distinction  of  Old  and  New  Gaza  is  beyond  question,  we  must 
also  with  Stark  consider  it  most  probable,  that  the  foundation  of  New 
Gaza  must  be  referred  to  Gabinius.  For  an  entire  destruction  of  Old  Gaza 
did  not,  as  Strabo  seems  to  suppose,  result  from  its  conquest  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  from  that  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  For  the  rest  both  Old 
and  New  Gaza  lay  twenty  stadia  inland  (see  on  Old  Gaza,  Arrian,  II.  26  ;  on 
New  Gaza,  Sozom.  Hist.  eccl.  v.  3  ;  Strabo,  p.  759,  erroneously  seven 
stadia,  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33,  mil.  pass.).  From  both  too  must  be 
distinguished  the  port  of  Gaza,  which  indeed  remained  the  same  for  both, 
rotgott'av  "hipw,  Strabo,  p.  759  ;  Ptolemaeus,  v.  16.  2.  This  port  was  raised 
to  a  city  under  the  name  of  Kuyarxurstet  by  Constantino  the  Great  (Euseb. 
Vita  Constant™,  iv.  38  ;  Sozomenus,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  5),  but  lost  this  name 
again  together  with  the  rights  of  a  city  through  Julian  and  was  afterwards 
called  again  only  'Moe,'iovluoi;  (==  seaport  town)  ;  see  Sozom.  Hist.  eccl.  v.  3. 
Marci  Diaconi  Vita  Porphyrii,  ed.  Haupt  (an  article  of  the  Berlin  Acad. 
1874),  c.  57.  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33.  Reland,  p.  791  sqq.  Stark,  p.  513. 
Kuhn,  ii.  363.  Guerin,  Judte,  ii.  219-221. 

60  Eckhel,  iii.  453  sq.     Mionnet,  v.  536.     De  Saulcy,  p.  213. 

61  Mela,  i.  11  :  in  Palaestina  est  ingens  et  munita  admodum  Gaza. 
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Jews.  Coins  too  of  the  years  130,  132,  135  aer.  Gaza. 
(=  A.D.  68/69,  70/71,  73/74)  testify  to  the  lasting  pro- 
sperity of  the  city.62  Special  tokens  of  favour  seem  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it  by  Hadrian.63  It  is  called  on  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Gordian  (A.D.  238-244)  lepa  ical 
ao-iAo?  Kal  avTovo/jLo?.6*  It  must  have  subsequently  become 
a  Eoman  colony.65  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  a  TroXts 
eV/cr^o?.66  And  this  too  it  remained  for  a  considerable 
period.67  The  independence  of  these  great  cities  is  shown 
in  perhaps  the  most  striking  manner  by  the  fact,  that 
Gaza  as  well  as  Ascalon,  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  each  its  own 
calendar.68 

3.  Anthedon,  'AvO^wv,  situate  on  the  sea,  erroneously  called 
an  inland  town  by  Pliny,69  was  according  to  Sozomen  only 
twenty  stadia  from  Gaza,  probably  in  a  northerly  (north- 
westerly) direction.69a  Its  very  name  shows  it  to  have  been 

82  Mionnet,  v.  537  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  372.     De  Saulcy,  p.  214. 

63  The  coins  of  Hadrian's  time  have  a  new  Hadrianic  era  as  well  as  the 
usual  town  era.     The  Chronicon  paschak  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  474)  mentions 
besides  a  votv^yvpts  'AfyicMnj,  as  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Hadrian.     See 
Stark,  p.  550. 

64  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  5892.     Comp.  Stark,  p.  554  sq. 

66  Le  Bas  et  TVaddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1904  :  Ko7i&>*/«?  r«£Vj£. 
The  mention  also  of  a  Gazensis  Duumvir  by  Jerome,  Vita  IKlarionis,  c.  20 
(Vallarsi,  ii.  22),  points  to  a  Roman  municipal  constitution.  Cornp. 
Marquardt,  Rom.  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  429. 

66  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  242. 

67  Antoninus  Martyr  (about  A.D.  570,  De  locis  sanctis,  c.  33  ;  Tobler  et 
Molinier,  Itinera,  i.  109)  :   Gaza  autem    civitas   est   splendida,  deliciosa, 
homines  in  ea  honestissimi,  omni  liberalitate  decori,  amatores  peregiinorum. 

68  See  on  the  whole,  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  i.  410  sq.,  434  sq., 
438  sq.    On  Gaza  also.  Noris,  v.  2  (ed.  Lips.  p.  476  sqq.).    Stark,  p.  517  sq. 

69  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13.  68  :  intus  Anthedon.     That  it  was  on  the  coast 
is  however  certain  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  other  authors ;  see 
Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4,  xviii.  6.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  8  ;  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.j    Sozomenus,   Hist,  eccl  v.   9.      See  on  the  subject  in 
general,    Reland,   Palaestina,  pp.  566-568.      Raumer,  Palastina,   p.    171. 
Pauly's  Real-Encyd.  i.  1.  1087  sq.     Guerin,  Judee,  ii.  215-218.     Le  Quien, 
Oriens  christianus,  iii.  631. 

69a  Sozomenus,  v.  9.  Anthedon  is  according  to  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4 
generally  placed  south  of  Gaza.  But  the  majority  of  the  passages  from 
Josephus  speak  of  it  aa  north  of  Gaza  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2,  20. 
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founded  in  the  Greek  period.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  conquered  it  about  the  same 
time  as  Eaphia  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2  ; 
comp.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  Like  the  other  coast  towns  it  was 
undoubtedly  retaken  from  the  Jews  by  Pompey.  Gabinius 
rebuilt  it  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3 ;  Bell.  Jud.  L  8.  4).  Augustus 
bestowed  it  on  Herod  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Sell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3), 
who  again  restored  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Agrippias  or 
Agrippeion  in  honour  of  Agrippa  (Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  4.  2,  21.  8).  It  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Herod's  inheritance.  Hence  it  is  uncertain  whether, 
like  its  neighbour  Gaza,  it  was  united  to  the  province  of 
Syria,  or  passed  like  Joppa  and  Caesarea  to  Archelaus  (see 
Stark,  p.  542  sq.).  In  the  latter  case  it  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Judaea  and  therefore  have  come,  after 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  under  Eoman  procurators  and 
have  been  from  A.D.  41—44  under  the  rule  of  King  Agrippa. 
The  existence  of  a  coin  of  Anthedon  with  the  name  of  Agrippa 
would  give  evidence  of  the  latter,  if  its  reading  were  certain.70 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war  Anthedon  was  attacked 
and  partially  devastated  by  the  revolted  Jews  (Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
18.  1).  The  name  Agrippias  was  never  naturalized;  Josephus 
already  and  all  subsequent  authors  call  it  Anthedon  again.71 
On  coins  too  only  this  name  occurs.72 

3,  ii.  18.  1)  ;  so  too  Plinius,  v.  13.  68.  The  note  of  Theodosius  is  decisive 
for  its  lying  between  Gaza  and  Ascalon ;  Theodosius,  De  situ  terrae  sanctae  (ed. 
Gildemeister,  1882),  §  18 :  inter  Ascalonam  et  Gazam  civitates  duae,  id  est 
Anthedon  et  Maioma.  Kightly  therefore  has  Gatt  (Zeitschr.  des  Deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  pp.  5-7)  identified  the  ruins  of  el-Blachije, 
one  league  north-west  of  Gaza,  for  which  a  native  gave  him  the  name  of 
Teda,  with  Anthedon.  Comp.  also  the  remarks  of  Noldeke  and  Gilde- 
meister, Zeitschr.  d.  DPV.  vii.  140-142. 

70  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  Suppl  viii.  364.     Against  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  see  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews  (1881),  p.  134. 

71  So  Plinius,  Ptolemaeus,  Steph.  Byz.,  Sozomenus  in  the  passages  cited ; 
Hierocles,  Synecd.  p.  44 ;  the  Acts  of  the  Councils  in  Le  Quien,  as  above. 
The  isolated  assertion  of  Tzetzes  (in  Reland,  p.    567),  that  the  former 
Anthedon  is  "  now  "  called  Agrippias,  is  based  upon  Josephus  only. 

n  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  443  sq.    Mionnet,  Descript.  v.  522  sq. ;  bvppl 
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4.  Ascalon,  *Avicd\ov,  Hebr.  jfrpPK,  was  like  Gaza  an  impor- 
tant  town  of  the  Philistines,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  also  already  known  to  Herodotus.78  The  present 
Ascalon  lies  close  to  the  sea,  and  Ptolemy  also  mentions 
Ascalon  as  a  coast  town.74  But  the  old  town  must  have  lain 
inland,  if  ever  so  little,  since  even  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ  Ascalon  and  Majuma  Ascalonis  are  distinguished.75 
In  the  Persian  period  Ascalon  belonged  to  the  Tyrians.76 
Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  coined  at  Ascalon  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  Hellenistic  period.76a  Like  all  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia  it  was  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  had  consequently  to  pay 
them  yearly  tribute.77  With  Autiochus  III.  began  its  subjec- 

viii.  364.  De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  234-236,  pi.  xii. 
n.  1-4.  All  three  indeed  give  also  coins  with  the  legend  '  Ayptwsav.  But 
these  do  not  belong  to  Anthedon  ;  see  Stark,  p.  515. 

73  Herodot.  i.  105.     See  on  Ascalon  in  general,  Relaiid,  Palaestina,  pp. 
586-596.     Winer,  RWB.,  and  Pauly,  Rcal-Enc.  s.v.      Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
xvi.  70-89.    Raumer,  Paldst.  p.  173  sq.     Tobler,  Drltte  Wanderung  nach 
Palastina  (1859),  pp.    32-44.    Sepp,    Jerusalem    (2nd   ed.),    ii.   599  sqq. 
Guerin,  Judee,  ii.  135-149,  153-171.    Guthe,  Die  lluinen  Askalon's,  with  a 
plan  (Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  Palasiina-Vereins,  ii.  164  sqq.).     The  Survey  oj 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  237-247  (with 
a  plan),  also  plate  xix.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

74  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2. 

75  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33  (in  Tobler  and  Molinier,  Itincra,  i.   109)  : 
Ascalonem  ...  In  proximo  civitatis  Maiuina  Ascalonis.     In  A.D.  518  a 
bishop  of  Ascalon  and  a  bishop  of  Majuma  Ascalonis  are  mentioned  con- 
teraporaneously  ;  see  Le  Quien,  Oriens  clirist.  iii.  602  sq.     Kuhn,  ii.  363. 

76  Scylax  in  Gcograplii  graeci  minorcs,  ed.  M  tiller,  i.  79  :  '  A.aza,hui/  Tro'Xr, 
Tvpiui*  K»l  fiotafasfa.     Movers  (Phonicier,  ii.  2.  177  sq.)  insists  on  referring 
this  notice  only  to  the  harbour  of  Ascalon  (Majuma  Ascalonis)  which  he 
considers  to  be  a  foundation  of  the  Tyrians.     But  this  lay  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  (see  the  preceding  note)  and  could  hardly  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  any,  who  did  not  own  the  town  itself.     It  is  on 
the  contrary  to  be  supposed,  that  Ascalon  was,  in  the  Persian  period  (to 
v/hich  the  statements  of  Scylax  refer)  under  the  rule  of  the  Tyrians  as 
Joppa  and  Dora  were  under  that  of  the  Sidouians. 

76a  L.  Miiller,  Numismatique  d'Alexandre  le  Grand  (1855),  p.  308,  planches, 
n.  1472  sqq.  The  coins  communicated  by  Mionnet,  i.  522,  Suppl.  iii.  199, 
belong,  according  to  Miiller,  p.  267,  to  the  town  of  Aspendos  in  Pamphylia. 

77  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  4.  5  ;  see  above,  p.  52  sq.     If  it  is  correct,  that  a  coin 
of  Antiochus,  coined  at  Aacaion,  is  in  existence  (as  Mionnet,  v.  8,  No.  59, 
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tion  to  the  Seleucidae,  which  is  also  evidenced  by  Ascalonian 
Seleucid  coins  from  Antiochus  III.  to  Antiochus  IX.78  Ascalon 
was  able  by  prudent  concessions  to  protect  itself  against  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Jews.  The  Maccabaean  Jonathan  did 
indeed  march  twice  against  the  town,  but  was  on  both  occasions 
pacified  by  a  respectful  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.79 Ascalon  was  also  the  only  coast  town,  which  remained 
unmolested  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  was  able  in  the  year 
104  B.C.  to  attain  to  independence  and  thenceforth  began  a 
computation  of  time  of  its  own,  which  it  made  use  of  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire.80  The  Romans  acknowledged  its 
independence  at  least  formally.81  Besides  the  usual  era  of  the 
year  104  B.C.  another  of  57  B.C.  occurs  in  several  instances, 
which  proves  that  Ascalon  was  favoured  by  Gabinius.82  On 
some  of  the  coins  of  Ascalon  the  heads  have  been  taken  for 

states),  Ascalon  must  at  that  time  have  been  under  Syrian  sway.  But 
comp.  on  the  other  side,  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  476  ;  Droysen,  iii.  1.  274. 

78  Mionnet  describes  Ascalonian  coins  of  Antiochus  III.  and  IV.,  of  Trypho 
and  Antiochus  VIII.  (Descript.  de  medailles,  v.  p.  25,  No.  219,  pp.  38,  72, 
No.  625,  p.  525  ;  Suppl  viii.  366).  The  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
gives  such  of  Trypho,  Alexander  Zebinas,  Antiochus  VIII.  and  IX.  (Gardner, 
Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins,  Seleucid  Kings,  1878,  pp.  68,  69,  81-88,  91)  ; 
de  Saulcy,  one  of  Trypho  (Melanges  de  Numismatique,  vol.  ii.  1877,  p. 
82  sq.).  See  on  the  subject  generally,  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  474-477. 

™  1  Mace.  x.  86  and  xi.  60.     Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  490  sq.,  492. 

80  See  on  the  era  104  B.C.,  Chron.  paschale  on  Olymp.  169.  1=104  B.C. 
(ed.  Dindorf,  i.  346)  :  '  Aax.cthav"ncx,i  TOV$  tavruv  %,p6vov$  tvr&vQzv  doiOfAovatv. 
Hieron.    Chron.   ad  ann.  Abrah.  2295   (in    Euseb.    Chron.,  ed   Schoene, 
ii.   185):   The  second  year  of    Probus   (1030  A.v.c.)  =  380    aer.   Ascal. 
Noris,  Annus  et  epochae,  v.  4.  1  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  503-515).     Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  iii.  444-447.     Coins  in  Mionnet,  Descr.  v.  523-533  ;  Suppl.  viii.  365- 
370.  De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  178-208,  406,  pi.  ix.  x. 
The  same,  Melanges  de  Numismatique,  vol.  ii.  1877,  pp.  148-152. 

81  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13.  68 :  oppidum  Ascalo  liberum.     In  the  earlier 
imperial  period  (down  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd   century  after  Christ) 
Ascalon  used  autonomic  as  well  as  imperial  coins,  the  former  however  of 
only  the  smallest  kind  and  least  value  ;  see  de  Saulcy,  p.  187. 

82  The  double  date  56  and  102  is  found  on  a  coin  of  Augustus.     On 
another  (in  de  Saulcy,  p.  189,  No.  8),  55  and  102.     The  year  102  is 
according  to  the  usual  era  of  Ascalon  3/2  B.C.     If  however  this,  according 
to  the  second  era =55/56,  then  the  year  1  of  this  latter  era =57  B.C.  (not 
58,  as  was  before  supposed  on  the  strength  of  the  coin  of  the  year  56). 
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those  of  Cleopatra*  and  a  Ptolemy,  which  would  point  to 
their  sovereignty  or  claims  to  sovereignty  over  this  region.82* 
Ascalon  was  never  in  the  possession  of  Herod  and  his 
successors,  although  it  was  indeed  adorned  with  public 
buildings  by  Herod,83  who  seems  also  to  have  had  a  palace 
there,  which  after  his  death  passed  into  the  possession  of  his 
sister  Salome.84  The  ancient  enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Asca- 
lonians  made  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  in  A.D.  66 
fatal  for  both.  At  first  Ascalon  was  devastated  by  the  , 
Jews  ; K  then  the  Ascalonians  put  to  death  all  the  Jews 
dwelling  in  their  city,  1500  in  number ; *  finally,  the  Jews 
made  a  second  attack  upon  the  town,  which  was  indeed  easily 
repelled  by  the  Boman  garrison  stationed  there.87  Ascalon 
long  remained  a  flourishing  Hellenistic  city  with  celebrated 
religious  rites  and  games.88  Many  individuals  famous  in  Greek 
literature  were  natives  of  this  town.89 

5.  Azotus,"A£a)To$,  or  Ashdod,  Hebr.  "NTfN,  like  Gaza  and 
Ascalon,  an  old  Philistine  town  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 

82a  De  Saulcy,  Note  sur  quclqucs  monnaies  inedites  <T Ascalon  (Revue 
Numismatique,  1874,  pp.  124-135).  Feuardent,  the  same,  pp.  184-194. 
Comp.  Bursian's  pliilol.  Jaliresbcricld,  vii.  467  sq. 

83  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  i.  21.  11. 

84  Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  11.  5  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3.     Comp.  Stark,  p.  542. 
On  the  question,  whether  Herod  was  born  at  Ascalon,  see  above,  §  12. 
De  Saulcy  thinks  the  use  of  certain  supposed  Jewish  symbols  (two  cornu- 
copias crossing  each  other  with  a  lemon  (?)  in  the  middle)  upon  certain 
coins  of  Ascalon  of  the  time  of  Augustus  must  be  referred  to  the  influence 
of  Herod  ;  see  his  Note  sur  quelques  monnaies  cT Ascalon,  in  the  Annuaire  de 
la  Societe  Franqaise  de  Numismalique  et  d'Archeologic,  iii.  253-258. 

85  Joseph.  Sell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1.    '  8G  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5. 

87  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2.  1,2.     On  the  enmity  of  the  Ascalonians  to  the 
Jews,  see  also  Philo,  ii.  576,  ed.  Mangey. 

88  The  games  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n. 
4472 ;  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1839  (comp.  above, 
p.  24  sq.).     Ammian.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8.  11  mentions  Caesarea,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  Neapolis,  Ascalon  and  Gaza  as  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine. 
To  this  very  day  "the  ruins  of   Ascalon    and  Kaisarieh   are   the   most 
considerable  on  the  whole  coast  from  Ghaseh  to  Berut "  (Tobler,  Dritte 
Wanderung,  p.  44). 

89  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  reckons  four  philosophers,  two  grammarians,  and  two 
historians  of  Ascalon  (comp.  above,  p.  25)  ;  and  the  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete  (see  Reland,  p.  594). 
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Testament  and  already  known  to  Herodotus.90  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  it  as  a  coast  town ; 91  Josephus  at  one  time  as  a  coast,  at 
another  as  an  inland  town.92  The  latter  is  more  accurate,  for  it 
lay,  as  the  present  Asdud  does,  more  than  a  league  inland,  on 
which  account  *A£aTQ$  7rapd\io<:  is  in  Christian  times  dis- 
tinguished from  MJwTo?  fieo-oyeios?3  The  district  of  Azotus 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees ;  but 
no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  therefrom  as  to  its  extent.94 
Nor  are  any  further  details  of  its  fate  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
Seleucidae  known.94*  At  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Macca- 
bees Azotus  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  against  Jewish  supre- 
macy. Judas  already  destroyed  its  altars  and  images  (1  Mace. 
v.  6  8).  Jonathan,  however,  devastated  the  city,  together  with  its 
temple  of  Dagon,  by  fire  (1  Mace.  x.  84,  xi.  4).  At  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  the  city,  or  rather  its  ruins,  belonged  to 
the  Jewish  region  (Joseph.  Antt.  viii.  15.  4).  Pompey  again 
separated  it  from  this  latter,  and  made  it  a  free  town  (Antt.  xiv. 
4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  *7).  But  the  ruined  city  was  not  restored 
kill  Gabinius  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4).  It  possibly 
came,  together  with  the  other  maritime  towns,  under  the 
dominion  of  Herod  (B.C.  30),  from  whom  it  passed  after  his 
death  to  his  sister  Salome  (Antt.  xvii.  8.  1,  11.  5  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii  6.  3).  Whether,  like  Jamnia,  it  fell  after  her  death  to  the 

90  Herodot.  ii.  157.     See  on  the  subject  generally,  Reland,  Palaestina, 
pp.  606-609.     Winer,  RWB.,  s.v.  Asdod.     Pauly,  Real-Enc.  i.  2.  2208  sq. 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  94-100.    Raumer,  Palast.  p.  174 ;   Tobler,  Dritle 
Wanderung,  pp.  26-32.    Guerin,  Judee,  ii.  70-78  ;  The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  409  sq.,  421  sqq.,  also  sheet 
xvi.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

91  Ptolem. 

92  As  a  coast  town,  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4  ;  as  an  inland  town,  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7  ;  comp.  Kuhn,  ii.  362,  364. 

93  Hieroclis,  Synecdemus,  ed.  Parthey  (1866),  p.  43. 

94  1  Mace.  xiv.  34,  xvi.  10. 

94a  On  two  interesting  coins  of  Asdod,  probably  of  the  first  Diadochian 
period,  see  Georg  Hoffmann  in  Sallet's  ZeitscTir.  fur  Numismatik,  vol.  ix. 
1882,  p.  96  sq.  The  superscription  of  the  coins  is  Hebrew,  bnt  in  Greek 
characters.  On  the  one  is  IP  A2AHA  A2INA,  i.e.  n^DH  TflPN  "Ity  (the 
strong  city  of  Ashdod)  ;  on  the  other  IP  A2  IPOM  H,  i.e.  probably  the 
city  of  Ashdod  in  the  eighth  year  of  Hirom  (the  king  of  the  city). 
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Empress  Livia  is  no£  quite  certain,  since  Azotus  is  not  expressly 
named  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1).  It  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  its  population  was  Jewish,  on 
which  account  Vespasian  was  obliged,  during  the  Jewish  war, 
to  place  a  garrison  in  it  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  2).  Coins  of  Azotus 
during  the  Eoman  period  seem  not  to  have  been  preserved.95 

6.  Jamnia,  'Idfjuveia,  in  the  Old  Testament  Jabneh,  rw 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  6),  under  which  name  it  frequently  occurs  in 
Eabbinic  literature.96  Jamnia,  like  Azotus,  is  sometimes  called 
a  maritime,  sometimes  an  inland  town,97  for  it  lay  consider- 
ably inland,  but  had  a  port.  Both  are  correctly  distinguished 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.98  There  is  express  testimony  that 
Jamnia  had  a  district.99  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  so 
densely  populated  that  Jamnia  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
able  to  furnish  40,000  fighting  men.100  In  the  Maccabaean 
period  Jamnia  was  —  at  least  according  to  the  second  Book  of 
the  Maccabees  —  attacked  by  Judas,  and  its  port  together 
with  the  fleet  burnt.101  The  town  itself  however  did  not 


95  The  coins  with  the  legend  Tv^y    A.OUTMV,  which  older  numismatics 
have  referred  to  this  town  (Eckhel,   iii.   448  ;  Mionnet,   v.   534  ;  Suppl. 
viii.  370),  are  rightly  denied  to  belong  to  it  by  de  Saulcy  (Numism.  p. 
282  sq.),  even  on  account  of  the  a  instead  of  £  [also  in  the  Pseudo-Aristeas 

AfftoTiuu  xupctv  is,  according  to  Mor.  Schinid  in  Merx's  Archiv,  i.  275,  6,  the 
correct  reading,  instead  of  '  A^ar/ait  xapav']. 

96  Mislma,  Shekalim  i.  4  ;  Rosh  haahana  ii.  8,  9,  iv.  1,2;  Kcthulolh  iv.  G  ; 
Sanhedrin  xi.    4  ;    Edujoth  ii.    4  ;    Alotli  iv.  4  ;   Beclioroth  iv.  5,  vi.   8  ; 
Kelim  v.  4  ;  Para  vii.  G.     For  the  passages  of  the  Tosefta,  see  the  index 
to  Zuckermandel's  edition  (1882).     Neubauer,  La  Geographic  du  Talmud, 
18G8,  pp.  73-7G. 

97  Maritime  town,  Antt.  xviii.  15.  4.     Inland  town,  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  7.  7  ;  comp.  Kuhn,  ii.  3G2  sq. 

98  Plinius,  77.  N.  v.  13.  G8  :  Jamneae  duae,  altera  intus.     Ptolem.  v.  16.  2  : 
Ictpusirav  A/,i4'/jj/  ;  v.  1G.  6:  '  Ixftvsix.     See  generally,  Reland,  p.  823  sq. 

Winer,  RWJJ.,  s.v.  "  Jabue."  Pauly,  Real-Enc.  iv.  17.  Raumer,  p.  203  sq. 
Ritter,  xvi.  125  sq.  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderuny,  pp.  20-25.  Guerin,  Judee, 
ii.  53-65.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Couder  and  Kitchener, 
ii.  414,  441-433  ;  also  sheet  xvi.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

99  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  5  :  '  \a.pvua.  xotl  "loV^  ra>v  TrsptoUav  «<pjjya."r«&/. 

100  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.     Strabo   here   indeed    erroneously  calls  Jamnia 

&   HUfAY). 

*01  2  Mace.  xii.  8  sq.,  40  ;  comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  487. 
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come  intG  the  possession  of  the  Jews  either  then,  or,  as 
Josephus  asserts,  under  Simon.102  It  was  not  till  Alexander 
Jannaeus  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  territory  (Antt. 
xiii.  15.  4).  Pompey  again  separated  it  from  the  latter  (Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7),  Gabinius  restored  it.  Like  Azotus, 
Jamnia  must  also  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Herod, 
since  it  was  left  by  him  to  his  sister  Salome  (Antt.  xvii.  8.  1, 
11.  5;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  The  Empress  Livia  received  it 
from  the  latter  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1),  and  after 
her  death  it  seems  to  have  become  a  private  possession  of 
Tiberius  (Antt.  xviii.  6.  3  ;  see  above,  p.  55).  The  population 
was  then  a  mixed  one  of  Jews  and  heathen,  but  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Jewish  element.103  This  explains  the  fact, 
that  Vespasian  twice  found  himself  obliged  to  garrison  the 
city,104  and  that  Jamnia,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
soon  became  a  headquarter  of  Jewish  learning. 

7.  Joppa,  'loTrrj  or  'lovr-TH/,106  Hebr.  to;,106  the  present  Jaffa. 


102  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  6.  6  ;  Bell  Jud.  i.  2.  2.     See,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  Mace.  x.  69,  xv.  40. 

103  philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  §  30  (Mang.  ii.  575)  :  TKVTYIV  fAtyofiss  vUwatv 
ol  irheiou$  f&tv  'lov<5«7o/,  srspot  Be  rtvsg   d'Khotyv'hoi  Troipsiff^dotpit/r&s  d^ro  ruv 

)  ol  rot;  rpd'TTOv  nvcc  ecvdr/svtfftv  ovrtg  ftSToixoi,  xotxoi  x.ot.1  Trpa.y- 
v,  dsi  rt  Ku.pa'hvQVTtg  ruv  irciTptai>  '  Iot»<Wo/f.  Philo,  indeed, 
by  here  assigning  the  part  of  natives  to  the  Jews,  and  that  of  metoikoi  to 
the  heathen,  reverses  the  true  order  of  things.  For  even  in  the  Maccabaean 
period  Jamnia  was  a  chiefly  heathen  city,  nor  was  it  till  afterwards  that  its 
Jewish  element  increased. 

10*  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  iv.  3.  2,  8.  1. 

105  The  orthography  fluctuates.  In  the  texts  of  non-biblical  authors  the 
form  'loVfl,  which  is  required  by  Greek  grammarians,  is  preferred  (see 
Movers,  Phonicier^  ii.  2.  176,  note  73.  Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Ada  societ. 
philol.  Lips.  vol.  v.  p.  104)  and  corroborated  by  the  usage  of  poets 
(Alexander  Ephesius  in  Steph.  Byz.,  ed.  Meineke,  p.  255  :  Aapo;  r  ay^/aXo; 
r  'loTry  Trpov^ovax  QothcujaTng,  also  Dionys.  Pericg.  in  Miiller,  Geogr.  gr.  mm. 
ii.  160:  oir  'loVi^  xoci  Td^oiv  'EA«/'(ta  r  Ivvatovai).  The  biblical  manu- 
scripts, on  the  contrary,  have,  as  it  appears,  universally  '  lawn,  whether  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  (1  Maccabees  and  Acts).  Of  the  few  coins  that 
have  been  preserved  some  have  one,  some  the  other  form.  The  Greek  '  IoV»j 
is  related  to  ij^  as  *Ax.y  is  to  ia^  But  it  might  also  arise  from  the  form  -^ 
(concluding  with  Jod),  as  the  name  is  given  on  the  inscription  of  Eschmun- 
azar.  See  Schlottmann,  Die  Inschrift  EscJimunazars  (1868),  p.  150  sqq. 

10*  Josh.   xix.   46  ;  Jonah  i.  3  ;  2  Chron.  ii.   15  ;  Ezra  iii.  7.     Wishna, 
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The  special  importance  of  Joppa  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  comparatively  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,107 
It  was  therefore  at  almost  all  periods  the  chief  place  of 
debarkation  for  the  interior  of  Judaea,  and  its  possession, 
especially  on  the  greater  development  of  trade  and  commerce 
in  later  times,  was  almost  a  vital  question  for  the  Jews.  In 
the  Persian  period,  and  indeed  in  the  time  of  the  Sidonian 
King  Eschmunazar,  Joppa  was  granted  to  the  Sidonians  by 
the  "  Lord  of  Kings,"  i.e.  by  the  Persian  monarch.107*  To  the 
Greeks  it  was  chiefly  known  as  the  scene  of  the  myth  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  even  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Scylax  (see  above,  p.  1 5). 
In  the  Diadochian  period  it  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
arsenal.  When  Antigonus  wrested  Coelesyria  from  Ptolemy 
Lagos,  he  was  obliged  to  take  Joppa  as  well  as  other  places 
by  force.108  And  when,  three  years  later  (312  B.C.),  Ptolemy 
Lagos  found  he  could  not  hold  the  reconquered  region  against 
Antigonus,  he  had  Joppa  razed  on  his  retreat  as  one  of  the 
more  important  fortresses.109  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 

Nedarim  iii.  6  ;  Tosefta,  Demai  i.  11  (cd.  Zuckermandel,  p.  46,  1). 
Neubauer,  La  Geographic  du  Talmud,  p.  81  sq. 

107  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  3  indeed  describes  the  harbour  as  dangerous, 
which  it  still  is.     It  must,  however,  have  been  comparatively  the  best. 
According  to  Diodor.  i.  13,  there  was  but  one  safe  harbour  (u-aQcthvi  htpeitct), 
viz.  the  Pharos  of   Alexandria  from   Paraetonium  in  Libya  to  Jopa  in 
Coelesyria.   Strabo  too  (xvi.  p.  759)  rightly  gives  prominence  to  the  import- 
ance of  Joppa  as  a  port  for  Judaea.    See  especially  1  Mace.  xiv.  5.    Compare 
on  the  subject  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  864-867.    Winer,  R  WB.   Pauly,  Real- 
Enc.     Schenkel,  Bibelkx.  s.v.     Ritter,  xvi.  574-580.     Raumer,  p.  204  sq. 
Tobler,  Topographic  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  576-637.    Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.), 
i.   1-22.     Guerin,   Judti,  i.   1-22      Badeker-Socin.,   Palastina   (1st  ed.), 
p.  131  sqq.,  with  plan.     Schwarz,  Jafa  und  Umgebung,  mit  Plan  (Zeitschr. 
d.   deutschen  Pal.-Ver.  iii.  44  sqq.).     The  Survey  of   Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  254-258,  275-278  ;  also  sheet  xiii. 
of  the  large  English  chart. 

lora  See  the  inscription  of  Eschmunazar,  line  18-19,  and  Schlottmann, 
as  above,  pp.  83-147  sqq.  The  text  is  best  given  in  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Semiticarum,  vol.  i.  (1881)  pp.  9-20. 

108  Diodor.  xix.  59.    Comp.  Droysen,  Helknismus,  ii.  2.  11.    Stark,  Gaza, 
p.  350. 

109  Diodor.  xix.  93.     Comp.  Droysen,  ii.  2.  54.    Stark,  p.  355  sq. 
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the  efforts  of  the  Jews  were  especially  directed  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  important  place.  It  is  true  that  Judas 
Maccabaeus  —  if  the  account  is  quite  trustworthy  —  only 
destroyed  the  port  and  fleet  of  Joppa  during  a  nocturnal 
attack  (2  Mace.  xii.  3-7).  Jonathan  however,  in  the  year 
147  or  146  B.C.,  made  a  serious  assault  of  the  town,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  opened  the  gates  to  him 
and  forced  the  Syrian  garrison  to  depart  (1  Mace.  x.  75,  76). 
Thenceforward  the  Jews  remained  with  but  slight  inter- 
mission in  possession  of  the  town  till  the  time  of  Pompey. 
From  the  same  period  also  must  be  dated  the  Judaizing  of  the 
city.  For  when,  a  few  years  after  its  conquest  by  Jonathan, 
the  inhabitants  showed  signs  of  again  surrendering  the  town 
to  the  Syrians,  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jonathan,  stationed  a 
Jewish  garrison  in  it  (1  Mace.  xii.  33,  34)  and  compelled  the 
heathen  inhabitants  to  leave  the  town  (1  Mace.  xiii.  1 1 : 
efe/3a\e  TOU?  oWa?  ev  aur^).110  Simon  then  enlarged  and 
improved  the  harbour  and  fortified  the  town  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5,34), 
When  the  energetic  Antiochus  VII.  (Sidetes)  endeavoured 
again  to  retrench  the  power  of  the  Jews,  the  possession  of 
Joppa  was  a  main  point  of  dispute.  Even  while  Antiochus 
was  contending  with  Trypho,  he  demanded  from  Simon  the 
surrender  of  Joppa  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-30).  The  latter  however 
declared  himself  only  ready  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  instead 
(1  Mace.  xv.  35).  When,  some  years  later,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus,  all  Palestine  was  conquered 
and  even  Jerusalem  besieged  by  Antiochus,  it  is  probable 
that  Joppa  had  already  been  taken  by  him.  He  was 
nevertheless  satisfied  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  for  Joppa  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  8.  3).111 
Thus  the  town  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  and 

110  Comp.  Stark,  p.  493  sq.     A  similar  procedure  was  observed  towards 
Gazara. 

111  The  seizure  of  Joppa  by  an  Antiochus  is  assumed  in  two  Roman 
Senatus-consultus,  in  the  latter  of  which  its  surrender  is  commanded  him 
by  the  Roman  Senate  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  9.  2,  xiv.  10.  22).     Perhaps  thia 
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in  later  times  even*  the  payment  of  the  tribute  ceased.  There 
is  express  testimony  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  possessed  Joppa 
(Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  This  maritime  city  was  however  taken  by 
Pompey  from  the  Jews,  who  were  thus  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  sea  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Among  the  favours 
bestowed  by  Caesar  on  the  Jews  one  of  the  most  valuable  was 
the  restoration  of  Joppa  (Antt.  xiv.  10.  6).112  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  Herod  held  Joppa  from  the  first.  At  any 
rate,  like  the  other  coast  towns,  it  belonged,  during  the  years 
34-30  B.C.,  to  Cleopatra  (see  above,  §  15),  and  thenceforth  to 
Herod  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell  Jud.  i.  20.  3).113  From  this  time 
it  was  always  united  with  Judaea  proper,  and  hence  passed 
after  Herod's  death  to  Archelaus  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell  Jud. 
ii.  6.  3),  and  was  after  his  deposition  under  Eoman  procurators. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war,  Joppa  was,  by  reason  of 
its  mainly  Jewish  population,  a  central  seat  of  rebellion. 
It  was  destroyed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  by  Cestius 
Gallus  (Bell  Jud.  ii.  18.  10),  but  soon  fortified  again  and 
conquered  a  second  time  by  Vespasian  (Bell  Jud.  iii.  9.  2-4). 
From  that  time  it  probably  again  became  a  chiefly  heathen 
town.  It  is  shown  by  a  coin  recently  discovered,  that  it  was 
also  called  Flavia,  which  leads  to  the  inference  of  its  re- 
foundation in  the  time  of  Vespasian.113*  Notwithstanding  its 
close  connection  with  Judaea,  Joppa  formed  an  independent 

explains  the  striking  leniency  of  Antiochus  in  the  conditions  of  peace.  It 
is  however  just  questionable,  whether  Antiochus  Sidetes  is  meant. 

112  por  further  details,  see  above,  §  15. 

113  The  Jews  having  been  in  possession  of  Joppa  since  Caesar,  and  it 
being  expressly  said  of  Joppa,  that  Herod  conquered  it  when  he  took 
possession  of  his  kingdom  (Anil.  xiv.  15.  1 ;  Sett.  Jud.  i.  15.  3,  4),  it  must 
be  supposed  that  it  was  his  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  that  he 
then  obtained  it  again  in  the  year  30,  after  the  short  interregnum  of 
Cleopatra.     The  only  difficulty  is,  that  at  the  enlargement  of  his  domains 
in  the  year  30,  Joppa  is  named,  not  as  a  portion  of  the  domains  again 
bestowed  on  Herod,  but  expressly  as  among  the  towns  newly  bestowed 
besides  these. 

113a  Damcarrere,  Sur  une  monnaie  inedite  de  Joppe  (Revue  archeblogiquet 
nouv.  serie,  vol.  xliii.  1882,  p.  74  sq.).  The  coin  is  of  the  time  of  Elaga* 
balus,  and  bears  the  inscription : 
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political  community  after  the  manner  of  Hellenistic  towns.114 
Of  its  coins  few  specimens  have  been  preserved.115 

8.  Apollonia,  *  ATrdXkwvia.  An  Apollonia  between  Joppa 
and  Caesarea  is  mentioned  by  geographers  down  to  the  later 
imperial  period.116  It  occurs  only  twice  in  history :  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
region  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4),  and  at  the  time  of  Gabinius, 
who  restored  it  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4).  According  to  the 
statement  of  distance  in  the  Peutinger  table  (22  m.  p.  from 
Caesarea)  it  must  have  been  situate  where  the  present  Arsuf 
is.117  Stark's  supposition,  that  it  is  identical  with  Sd>£ov<ra, 
is  commended  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  Cyrenaica  also  an 
Apollonia  and  a  Sozusa  appear,  which  are  probably  identical. 
Sozusa  would  thus  be  the  town  of  Apollo  Scorrjp.118  The 
name  Apollonia  makes  it  probable,  that  it  was  founded  by 
Seleucus  I.  in  the  time  of  the  definitive  occupation  of  Coelesyria 
by  the  Ptolemies.119 

114  This  appears  chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  5)  mentions  Joppa  beside  Judaea  proper:  pitf  &<;  'la.pvei»  KOU  'IoV» 
ruv   TreptoiKuv   tx.^ywvrtx.i.     In  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  4  also,  the  KU^CCI  and 
vtiht'^voti  TJJJ  '  IOTTYIS  are  mentioned. 

115  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  433.   Mionnet,  v.  499.   De  Saulcy,  p.  176  sq., 
pi.  ix.  n.  3,  4.   Reichardt,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1862,  p.  Ill ;  and  Wiener 
Numismat.    Monatshefte,    published    by    Egger,   vol.    iii.    1867,   p.    192. 
Darricarrere,  as  above. 

116  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  13.  69.    Ptolem.  v.  16.  2.    Tabula  Peutinger.  Segm. 
ix.     Geographies  Ravennas,  ed.  Pinder  et  Parthey  (1860),  pp.  83  and  356. 
Guidonis  Geogr.  in  the  above-named  edition  of  the  Geogr.  Ravenn.  p.  524. 
Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.  'AxoATuWoe,  reckons  twenty-five  towns  of  this  name, 
No.  12  among  them:  ^rspl  tv^v  Ko/A»jy  "2vpt'»v',  No.  13:  x,a,r»  'loV/^  (this 
being  the  one  now  in  question)  ;  No.  20 :  ^vpix;  X.XTO.  '  A.'Troe.^ta.v. 

117  See  in  general,  Reland,  p.  573.    Ritter,  xvi.  590.    Pauly's  Enc.  i.  2. 
1308.    Kuhn,  ii.  362.   Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  375-382.    The  Survey  of  Western 
Pakstine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  135,  137-140  (with  plan)  ; 
also   sheet  x.    of   the  large   English   chart.     De   Saulcy,   Numismatique, 
p.  110  sq.,  pi.  vi.  n.  1,  2. 

118  2«£oi;ff*  in  Hierocles,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.    Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  452. 
On  Sozusa  in  Cyrenaica,  Forbinger,  Handb.  ii.  829. 

119  Appian.  Syr.  57  does  nor  indeed  mention   our   town,  but  speaks 
of  Apollonia  as  a  Macedonian  town -name  transplanted  into  Syria  by 
Seleucus  I.    Comp.  Stark,  as  above. 
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9.  Straton's  Tower,  HrpdrcDVos  Trvpyos,  afterwards  Caesarea.11* 
Like  Apollonia,  Straton's  Tower  may  have  been  a  foundation 
of  the  Hellenistic  period,  perhaps  at  first  a  castle,  so  called 
after  a  general  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  however  possible,  that 
it  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  Persian  period  by  a 
Sidonian  king  of  the  name  of  Straton.121  Artemidorus,  about 
100  B.C.,  is  the  first  geographical  author  by  whom  it  is 
mentioned.122  At  that  period  too  it  first  occurs  in  history, 
being  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus  I.,  104  B.C.  (Antt. 
xiii.  11.  2).  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  a  "  tyrant,"  Zoilus  was  master  of  Straton's  Tower  and 

120  See  generally,  Reland,  pp.  670-678.      Raumer,  p.  152  sq.     Winer, 
RWB.,  and  Schenkel's  Bibelkx.  s.v.  Caesarea.     Pauly,  Real-Enc.  ii.  47. 
Kuhn,  Die  stddt,  und  lurgerl.  Vcrfassung,  ii.  347-350.     The  same,  Ueber 
die  Entstchung  dcr  Stadte  der  Alien  (1878)," pp.  423-433.     Ritter,  xvi.  598- 
607.     Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  573  sqq.     Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  321. 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  13-29 
(with  plans),  also  sheet  vii.  of  the  English  chart. 

121  In  Justinian's  Novcllc  103  praef.  it  is  said  of  Caesarea :    Ka/ro;  ye 
dp-fcoiia,  rt  tan  Kctl  till  fft/xyvi,  wincn,  TS  CHVTVJU  "2,TOcx,TU'j   i~Qpvaa,TQ  Trpurog,  o;  t% 
'EAAaSoj  dvcttrrag  yeyo'jsy  otvrq:,  MXHrrvft   qyix.ce  re  OueffTrcuff^otvog  .   .   .   tig  rv^v 
TUV  Kxitrapai/  ctvrqv  ai/opottrs  TrpoffviyoptMv.     The  worthlessness  of  this  notice 
is  shown  already  by  the  gross  mistake  with  respect  to  Vespasian.     As  there 
was  a  Straton's  Island  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  770),  Straton's  Tower  may  have  been  a  foundation  of  the  Ptolemies.     So 
Stark,  Gaza,  p.  451.     To  me  however  it  seems  almost  more  probable,  that 
it  was  founded  by  the  Sidonians.     For  towards  the  end  of  the  Persian 
period  they  were  in  possession  of  the  nearest  towns  both  northward  and 
southward,  viz.  Dora  and  Joppa  (which  see),  and  therefore  presumably  of 
the  strip  of  coast  also  upon  which  Straton's  Tower  was  built.     Straton 
moreover  was  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  last  kings  of  Sidon  (see 
Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  87,  and  also  Bockh).     At  any  rate  its  designation  as 
irvpyos,  tower,  is  not  usual  for  a  town  of  Hellenistic  foundation.     Lastly,  L. 
Miiller  thinks,  that  a  coin  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  the  letters  2r  may 
be  referred  to  our  Straton's  Tower  (L.  Miiller,  Numismatique  d } Alexandra. 
k  Grand,  p.  306,  plates,  n.  1466),  in  which  case  it  must  already  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  at  latest  in  the 
Diadochian  period   (in  which  also  coins  of  Alexander  were  issued).     All 
this  combined  favours  the  view,   that  it  was  already  founded  by  the 
Sidonians. 

122  Artemidorus  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aapo$  (on  Artemidorus,  see  Forbiger, 
Handbuch  der  alien  Geographic,  i.  246  sqq.,  255  sqq.     Pauly's  Enc.  s.v.). 
The  latest  geographer  who  knows  of  Straton's  Tower  by  that  name  only  ia 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  758. 
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Dora  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  1 2.  2).  He  was  soon  overthrown  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus  (Antt.  xiii.  12.  4),  and  hence  Straton's 
Tower  is  named  among  the  towns  belonging  to  Alexander 
(Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  It  obtained  its  freedom  from  Pompey 
(Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  It  was  bestowed  upon 
Herod  by  Augustus  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3),  and 
from  this  period  dates  the  special  importance  of  the  town. 
For  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  by  Herod, 
and  provided  with  artificial  embankments  and  an  excellent 
harbour  (Antt.  xv.  9.  6,  xvi.  5.  1;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  5-S).123 
He  called  the  town  Kaicrdpeia  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  harbour  2e/3acrTo<;  Xt/^z/.m  Hence  on  Nero's  coins  we 
meet  with  Kaicrapia  rj  Trpos  5e/3acrTO)  X^tew.125  The  designa- 
tion Kcuadpeia  Se/Baartj  occurs  only  once.126  Elsewhere 
the  town  is  called  in  distinction  from  others  Kaicrdpeia 
^rpdrcovos,127  and  in  later  times  Kaiadpeia  TT}<?  Ilakaio-Tivrjs.128 
It  quickly  attained  to  great  prosperity,  and  remained  for  a 
long  period  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine.129 
After  the  death  of  Herod  it  passed  with  the  rest  of  Judaea  to 

123  Besides  the  above  principal  passages,  compare  also  Joseph.  Antt.  xv. 
8.  5.    Plinius,  v.  13.  69.     On  the  time  of  its  building,  see  above,  §  15.     On 
itB  constitution  and  political  position,  see  especially  Kuhn's  above-named 
work. 

124  On  the  latter,  see  Antt.  xvii.  5.  1 ;  Bett.  Jud.  i.  31.  3. 

125  These  coins  are  fully  treated  of  by  Belley  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acade'mie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettres,  old  series,  vol.  xxvi.  1759,  pp.  440-445. 
Comp.  also   Eckhel,  iii.  428  sq.      Mionnet,  Description,  v.  486  sq.     De 
Saulcy,  Numismatique,  p.  116  sq. 

126  Joseph.  Antt.  xvi.  5. 1.     Philo,  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  §  38,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  590. 
The  designation  Kvyovara,  Kouffdpctoi,  occurring  on  an  inscription  (Corp. 
Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4472 =Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1839) 
is  an  abbreviation  of  colonia  prima  Flavia  Augusta  Caesarea,  the  official  title 
of  Caesarea  as  a  colony  since  Vespasian  ;  see  below,  p.  87,  and  Kuhn,  ii.  349. 

127  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2,  viii.  20.   14.     Clement.  Homil  i.  15,  20,  xiii.  7 ; 
Recogn.  i.  12.     Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1620b  (In- 
scription of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  comp. 
above,  p.  24). 

128  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  207,  250.    De  martyr.  Palestinae,  i.  2. 

129  Joseph.  BeU.  Jud.  iii.  9.  1.   Clement.  Recogn.  i.  12.     Apollonius,  Tyan. 
epist.  xi.  (in  Epistolographi  graeci,  ed.  Hercher,  Paris  1873,  Didot).     Totius 
orbis  descriptio  in  Miiller,  Geogr.  gr.  minores,  ii.  517.     Ammian.  xiv.  p.  11, 


J 
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Archelaus  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  It  after- 
wards continued  on  all  occasions  united  with  Judaea,  and 
hence  came  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  under  Eoman 
procurators,  then  under  Agrippa  I,  and  then  again  under 
procurators.  Coins  of  Agrippa  I.,  which  were  coined  in 
Caesarea,  are  still  in  existence.130  His  o-rpaTrjyos  in  Caesarea 
is  incidentally  mentioned  (Antt.  xix.  7.  4).  It  is  well  known 
that  he  himself  died  there  (see  above,  §  18).  He  was 
hated  by  the  Caesareans  for  his  Judaizing  tendencies  (Antt. 
xix.  9.  1).  The  Eoman  procurators,  both  before  and  after  the 
reign  of  Agrippa,  took  up  their  abode  at  Caesarea  (see  above, 
§  17C).  Hence  the  town  is  called  in  Tacitus,  Judaeae  caput 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  78).  It  was  also  the  chief  garrison  for  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  procurators,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  natives  (see  above,  p.  65).  The 
population  being  chiefly  a  heathen  one  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  1), 
though  mingled  with  a  considerable  Jewish  fraction,  disputes 
easily  occurred,  and  the  more  so  that  both  had  equal  civil 
rights,  and  had  therefore  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
town  in  common.130a  Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  heathen 
were  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  Each  of  these  parties 
claimed  the  exclusive  government  of  the  town.  Already 
towards  the  close  of  the  official  career  of  Felix  there  were 
sanguinary  contests  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  which 
Nero,  whose  adviser  had  been  bribed  by  the  heathen  party, 
deprived  the  Jews  of  their  equality  of  right,  and  declared  the 
heathen  sole  governors  of  the  town.  The  exasperation  which 
ensued  gave  the  first  inducement  to  the  great  rising  of  the 
Jews  in  A.D.  66  (Antt.  xx.  8.  7  and  9  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  13.  7, 
14.  4,  5).  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  Jews,  as 

130  Eckhel,  iii.  491, 492.  Madden,  History  ofJcicl^h  Coinage,  pp.  107, 109. 
The  same,  Coins  of  the  Jews  (1881),  pp.  133,  136.  The  coins  with  the  legend 
KutffcipeiKs  etavhov  are  rightly  denied  by  Eckhel  to  belong  to  our  Caesarea. 

isoa  The  divlUpts  ol  XUT  e&xqti  Tq$  Koteu$,  mentioned  Acts  xxv.  ^o,  must 
according  to  the  context  be  regarded  as  heathen.  This  however  does  not 
exclude  Jews  from  a  share  in  the  government,  but  merely  corresponds  with 
the  preponderance  of  the  heathen  element  testified  to  by  Josephus. 
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the  minority,  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  heathen  populace. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  20,000  in  numher, 
were  then  assassinated  in  an  hour  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1,  vii.  8. 
7,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  161).  Caesarea  was  changed  by  Vespasian 
into  a  Eoman  colony,  though  without  the  full  jus  Italicum.131 
On  coins  it  bears  the  title  col(onia)  prima  Fl(ama}  Aug(usta) 
Caesarensis  or  Caesarea.  To  this  was  added  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  the  title  metropolis,  or  as  it  is  more 
completely  given  on  coins  after  Decius,  metropolis,  pr.  S.  Pal. 
(  =  provinciae  Syriae  Palaestinae.132 

10.  Dora,  A&pa,  in  Polybius  Aovpa,  elsewhere  also  J«/>o?, 
in   Pliny,  Dorum,133  Hebr.  -fa  or  ")&n,184  an  old    Phoenician 

131  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  13.  69 :  Stratonis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode 
rege  condita,  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia  a  Vespasiano  imperatore  deducta. 
Digest,  lib.  xv.  8.  7  (from  Paulus) :  Divus  Vespasianus  Caesarienses  colonos 
fecit  non  adjecto,  ut  et  juris  Italici  essent,  sed  tributum  his  remisit  capitis  ; 
Bed  divus  Titus  etiam  solum  immune  factum  interpretatus  est.    Ibid.  lib.  xv. 
1.  6  (from  Ulpianus) :  In  Palaestina  duae  fuerunt  coloniae,  Caesariensis  et 
Aelia  Capitolina,  sed  neutra  jus  Italicum  habet.     Comp.  Zumpt,  Commen- 
tationes  epigr.  i.  397  sq.     On  the  jus  Italicum,  see  Marquardt,  Romische 
Staatsverwaltung,  i.  89  sqq.  (1881).  and  the  literature  therein  cited,  p.  89, 
note  7,  to  which  is  to  be  added :  Beaudouin,  Etude  sur  le  Jus  italicum, 
Paris  (1883).    Comp.  Revue  critique,  1884,  No.  6,  pp.  99-101. 

132  On  the  coins  in  general,  see  Eckhel,  iii.  428-442.    Mionnet,  v.  486- 
497  ;  Suppl  viii.  334-343.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  112-141,  pi.  vii. 

133  The  form   Ao^o?  occurs  especially  in  older  authors,  but  is  also 
preferred  by  Steph.  Byz.     Aapa  was  afterwards  exclusively  used.     (1) 
Aapos  is  found  in  Scylax  (fourth  century  B.C.),  Apollodorus  (about  140 
B.C.),  Alexander  Ephesius  (see  on  him  Pauly's  Enc.  s.v.  Alex.  n.  40), 
Charax  (the  three  last  named  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aapo;').     To  this  series 
belongs  also  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  19.  75,  Doruni).     (2)  Aupx  or  Aopa,  found 
besides  in  1  Mace.,  in  Artemidorus  (about  100  B.C.),  Claudius  Jolaus  (both 
in  Steph.  Byz.),  Josephus  (constantly),  on  coins  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  Ela- 
gabalus  (in  De  Saulcy),  Ptolemaeus  (v.  15.  5),  Clement.  Recogn.  (iv.  1), 
Eusebius   (Onom.,   ed.  Lag.  p.   250),   Hieronymus   (the  same,  p.    115), 
Hierocles  (ed.  Parthey,  p.  43),  the  lists  of  bishops  (in  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
christ.  iii.  574  sqq.),  Geographus  Ravennas  (ed.  Pinder  et  Parthey,  pp.  89, 
357).     To  this  series  belong  also  Polybius  (v.  66,  Aot/jo*)  and  Tab.  Peuting. 
<Thora).     Comp.  also  note  136,  below.     The  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
uses  AupA  indecl.,  it  is  elsewhere  treated  as  a  neut.  plur.  (Josephus  usually; 
Eusebius,  p.  280,  the  lists  of  bishops) ;  sometimes  also  as  a  fern.  sing. 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  7.  2  ;  c.  Apion.  ii.  9.     Ckment.  Recogn.  iv.  1). 

134  Tfc,  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  23  ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chron.  vii  29.    itf*  Josh- 
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settlement  8  or  9  miles  north  of  Caesarea.185  It  was  known 
from  ancient  times  to  the  Greeks,  being  already  mentioned 
by  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  who  lived  500  years  before  Christ, 
in  his  description  of  the  earth.186  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  it 
may,  during  the  hegemony  of  Athens  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  5th  century  B.C.,  have  been  tributary  to  the  Athenians.136* 
In  the  time  of  the  Sidonian  King  Eshmunazar  it  was  granted 
to  the  Sidonians  by  the  "  Lord  of  Kings,"  i.e.  by  the  Persian 
monarch.137  Hence  Scylax,  whose  description  refers  to  the 

xvii.  11 ;  1  Kings  iv.  11.  Also  upon  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar,  see 
below,  note  137.  In  the  0.  T.  in  flSJ  (Josh.  xii.  23  ;  1  Kings  iv.  11)  or 
IVn  nlDi  (Josh.  xi.  2),  properly  the  height  or  heights  of  Dor,  and  therefore 
probably  the  hill  country,  which  lay  inland  from  Dor,  is  distinguished  from 
the  town  of  Dor  (see  Riehm's  Worterbuch,  s.v.).  Only  the  former  and  not 
the  maritime  town  was  possessed  by  Solomon.  Less  probable  is  Movers' 
notion  (Phonicier,  ii.  2.  175  sq.),  that  Naphath-Dor  is  distinguished  as  an 
inland  town  from  Dor  as  a  coast  town. 

135  The  foundation  by  the  Phoenicians  is  fully  described  by  Claudius 
Jolaus  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v .  Aapo;  (also  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  iv.  3G3). 
Josephus  also  calls  Dora  a  cr&'A/j  TV;  QotvUns  (Vita,  8;  c.  Apion.  ii.  9). 
The  distance  from  Caesarea,  8  m.  p.  according  to  Tab.  Peuling.;  9  m.  p. 
according  to  Eusebius  (Onom.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  283)  and  Jerome  (the  same,  pp. 
115,  142).     According  to  Artemidorus  (in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.},  Dora  lay  enl 
Xipaoyyaostliov;  roVoy.     Comp.  generally,  Relaud,  pp.  738-741 ;  Raumer,  p. 
154  ;  Winer,  Schenkel,  Pauly,  s.v.;  Ritter,  xvi.  607-612  ;  Guerin,  Samarie, 
ii.  305-315.     The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  ii.  pp.  3,  7-11  ;  also  sheet  vii.  of  the  English  chart. 

136  Hecataeus  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aapo$  (also  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec. 
i.  17,  n.  260)  :  ^roc.  ^s  jj  <r«A«;  Aupo;,  vvv  It  Aapoc.  xxhuroii.     The  words 
cannot  indeed  have  come  down  just  as  they  stand  from  Hecataeus,  because 
they  manifest  a  change  in  the  usage  of  the  language,  which  did  not  fully 
take  place  till  about  500  years  later  (see  above,  note  133).     Hence  the 
copy  made  use  of  by  Steph.  Byz.  must  here  have  had  an  interpolation. 
On  Hecataeus,  see  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien  Geogr.  i.  48  sqq.     C.  Miiller, 
Fragm.  hist,  graec.  t.  i.  Proleg.  pp.  ix.-xvi.     Westermann  in  Pauly's  Enc. 
iii.  1082  sq. 

i36a  The  Aapos  tributary  to  the  Athenians  is  indeed  generally  taken  to 
be  a  town  in  Caria  (according  to  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  AW/POJ).  Such  an  one 
however  not  being  elsewhere  known  of,  and  the  power  of  the  Athenians 
extending  in  any  case  to  Cyprus,  wre  may  perhaps  suppose  it  to  have  been 
the  Phoenician  Doros.  See  Ulr.  Kohier,  Urkunden  und  Untersuchungen  zur 
Geschichte  des  Delisch-attisclicn  Bundcs  {Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
lemy,  1869),  pp.  121,  207.  Six,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1877,  p.  235. 

*37  gee  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar.,  lines  18,  19,  in  the  Corp.  Inscript, 
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Persian  period,  rightly  calls  Dora  a  town  of  the  Sidonians.138 
Although  Dora  was  no  large  city,139  it  was  on  account  of  its 
favourable  position  a  strong  fortress.  When  Antiochus  the 
Great  made  (219  B.C.)  his  first  attack  upon  Coelesyria,  he 
besieged  Dora,  but  in  vain.140  Eighty  years  afterwards 
(139—138  B.C.)  Trypho  was  here  besieged  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes  with  a  large  army,  but  equally  without  result.  The 
siege  ended  with  the  flight  of  Trypho.141  On  a  coin  of 
Trypho's  stamped  at  Dora  the  town  is  called  le(pa)  K(CU) 
a(<ruXo9).142  Some  decades  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  tyrant  Zoilus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  12.  2), 
who  was  afterwards  overthrown  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
(Antt.  xiii.  12.  4).  It  must  therefore  have  subsequently 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  region,  but  was  again  separated 
from  it  by  Pompey  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Like 
many  other  towns,  Dora  also  then  began  a  new  era,  which 
it  continued  to  use  on  coins  of  the  imperial  age.143  It 
was  restored  by  Gabinius  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3).  After  Pompey 

Semiticarum,  vol.  i.  (1881)  pp.  9-20;  also  Schlottmann,  Die  Inschrift 
EscJimunazar  (1868),  pp.  82  sq.,  146  sqq. 

138  Scylax  in  GeograpJii  graeci  minores,  ed.  Miiller,  i.  79 :    Aapo$  irohtf 
2/<W/W     On  Scylax,  see  e.g.  Fabricius-Harles,  Blblioth.  gr.  iv.  606  sqq. 
Forbiger,  Handb.  d.  alien  Oeogr.  i.  113  sqq.,  123  sqq.     Westermann  in 
Pauly's  Enc.  vi.   1.  891  sq.      Nicolai,   GriecJi.  Literaturgesch.  i.  322  sq. 
Anonymi  vulgo  Scylacis  Caryandensis  periplura  maris  interni  cum  appen- 
dice,  iteram  rec.  Fabricius,  Lips.  1878. 

139  Artemidorus :  Kohiatu.KTiw.     Claudius  Jolaus :  ftpec^slee.  ^dhi^vr,  (both 
in  Steph.  Byz.).     Clement.  Recogn.  iv.  1 :  breve  oppidum. 

140  Polyb.  v.  66.  m  1  Mace.  xv.  11-37  ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  7.  2. 
"2  Mionnet,  v.  72.     Stark,  p.  477. 

143  The  commencement  of  the  era  cannot  be  strictly  determined.  At 
all  events  however  it  is  that  of  Pompey  (B.C.  63  ?),  not  that  of  Gabinius, 
as  De  Saulcy,  in  spite  of  his  own  objections  assumes,  for  an  era  of  Gabinius 
could  not  begin  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  58  B.C.  =  696  A.U.C.  and  then 
175  aer.  Dor.,  of  which  year  coins  of  Trajan  are  in  existence,  would  be  = 
870/871  A.U.C.,  while  Trajan  was  already  dead  before  the  autumn  of  870. 
See  generally,  Noris,  iv.  5.  5  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  453-458).  Pellerin,  Recueil  de 
m<fdailles  de  peuples  et  de  villes  (3  vols.  Paris  1763),  ii.  216  sq.  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iii.  362  sq.  Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronologic,  i.  459.  The 
coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  359-362 ;  Suppl  viii.  258-260.  De  Saulcv,  pp.  142-148, 
pi.  vi,  n.  6-12, 
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it  was  under  direct  Eoman  government,  and  therefore 
never  belonged  to  Herod  (whose  dominions  on  the  coast 
extended  no  farther  northward  than  Caesarea).  It  is  called 
on  coins  of  the  imperial  period  iepa  ao-fXo?  avrovofjuo? 
vavap%fc.u4  The  existence  of  a  Jewish  community  in  Dora  is 
evidenced  by  an  occurrence  of  the  time  of  King  Agrippa  I. : 
a  number  of  young  people  once  placed  a  statue  of  the  emperor 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  it  needed  energetic  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Petronius  the  governor,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  Dora  (Awpirwv  roft  7rpd)roi<i),  to  secure  to 
the  Jews  that  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  had  been 
pledged  to  them  (Antt.  xix.  6.  3).  In  the  later  imperial  period, 
Dora  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay.146  Christian  bishops 
of  Dora  are  however  mentioned  down  to  the  7th  century.146 

11.  Ptolemais,  ITroAe/zafc.147  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Akko,  tay  (Eichter  1.  31),  or,  as  it  reads  in  Greek, 
"A Krj.  By  this  name  it  was  already  known  to  the  Greeks 
in  pre-Hellenistic  times.148  It  was  here  that  in  the  year 

144  See  especially  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy,  as  above. 

145  Hieronymus,  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  115:  Dora  .  .  .  nunc  deserta. 
Hid.  p.  142  :  Dor  autem  est  oppidum  jam  desertum.     The  same,  Peregri- 
nalio  Paulae  (in  Tobler,  Palaestinae  descriptions,  1869,  p.  13)  :  ruinas  Dor, 
urbis  quondam  potentissimae. 

146  Le  Quien,  Oricns  christianus,  iii.  574-579. 

147  For  a  description  of  the  situation,  see  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  ii.  10.  2. 
Compare  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  534-542.     Pauly,  Real-Enc.  vi.  1.  243. 
Winer,  s.v.  "Acco."    Raumer,  p.  119  sq.    Ritter,  xvi.  725-739.    Robinson, 
Recent  Scriptural  Researches  in  Palestine,  iii.  89-101.     Sepp,  Jerusalem,  ii. 
513  sqq.     Gueriu,  Galilei,  i.  502-525.     Badeker-Socin,  Palast.  1st  ed.  p. 
369  sqq.  (with  plan  of  the  present  Akka).     The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  145,  160-167,  also  sheet  iii.  of  the 
English  chart.     Ebers  and  Guthe,  Palastina,  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

148  Scylax  in  Geogr.  gr.  min.,  ed.  Mtiller,  i.  79.     Isaeus,    Oral.  iv.  7. 
Demosthenes,  Oral.  52  contra  Callippum,  §  24  (where  indeed  the  word  " AX.W 
is  first  restored  in  Dindorf's  edit,  after  the  gloss  in  Harpocration,  Lex.  s.v. 
*A*ij,   the   earlier    edition    having    Qpot^v).      Diodor.    xv.    41,    xix.    93. 
Polyaen.  iii.  9.  56.     Cornel.  Nepos,  xiv.     Datames,  c.  5.     Comp.  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  758.     Plinius,  H.  N.  v.   19.   75.      Charax   in    Steph.  Byz.  s.v.   Aupo$. 
Claudius  Jolaus  in   Steph.   Byz.   s.v.  "A%>?.      Steph.   Byz.  ibid,  and  s.v. 
Tlrotepotis.      The  Lexicographers,  Etymolog.  magn.,  Harpocratiou,  Suidas 
(see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  536  sq. ;  also  Kuhn,  ii.  331).     A  coin  of 
\X.YI  in  Mionnet,  v.  473 ;  De  Saulcy,  p.  154,  pi.  viii.  n.  2 ;  some  others  in 
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374  B.C.  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemnon  assembled  for 
the  campaign  against  Egypt.149  Ake  must  have  been  an 
important  town  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  For 
among  the  coins  of  Alexander  stamped  in  Phoenicia  those  of 
Ake  especially  are  very  numerous.  They  have  the  name  of 
Alexander  in  Greek,  that  of  the  town  in  Phoenician  characters 
(*A\et;dvSpovt  ay,  sometimes  &oy),  and  the  year  of  an  era 
beginning  with  Alexander  the  Great.  As  elsewhere  so  too 
in  Ake  these  coins  were  still  issued  long  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.100  Ake  was  levelled  to  the  ground  in  the  year 
312  by  Ptolemy  Lagos,  when  he  again  evacuated  before 
Antigonus  the  district  of  Coelesyria,  which  he  had  just 
conquered.161  It  probably  received  from  Ptolemy  II.  the 

Reichardt,  Numismatic  Chronick,  1862,  p.  108 ;  1864,  p.  187.  Wiener 
Numismat.  Monatshefte,  published  by  Egger,  vol.  ii.  1866,  p.  3.  On  the 
ancient  history  of  Ake,  corap.  especially  the  fragment  from  Men  and  er  in 
Joseph.  Antt.  ix.  14.  2  (Ake  revolts  from  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Shalmanezar, 
and  goes  over  to  Shalmanezar). 

149  Diod.  xv.  41.  This  is  referred  to  also  by  Polyaen.  iii.  9.  56 ;  Cornel.  Nep. 
XIV.  5;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  758:  El#  q  nre/A^aiV  tart  p&ya.'hYi  Kohi 

UVOfAOl^OV,  KpOTSpQV   Jj   SftpaVTO   6  p  ft^T  Yip  l(p  TpO$  T  $  !>   AiyVTrTOV  01 

160  See  Eckhel,  iii.  408  sq. ;  Mionnet,  i.  520  sq. ;  also  Recueil  des  planches, 
pi.  xxi.  n.  1-10 ;  Suppl.  iii.  197  sq.  and  pi.  ii.  n.  1-6.  Gesenius,  Scripturae 
linguaeque  Phoeniciae  monumenta,  p.  269  sq.  L.  Miiller,  Numismalique  d'Alex- 
andre  le  Grand  (1855),  p.  303  ;  also  planches,  n.  1424-1463.  Numerous 
copies  of  these  coins  (gold  staters  of  Alexander,  especially  those  of  the  years 
23  and  24)  have  become  known  by  means  of  a  large  discovery  of  coins  at 
Sidon  in  the  year  1863.  See  W(eckbecker)  in  the  Wiener  Numismatischen 
Monatsheften,  pub.  by  Egger,  vol.  i.  1865,  pp.  5-11.  Waddington  in  the 
Revue  Numismalique,  1865,  pp.  3-25.  Droysen,  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus 
(2nd  ed.),  i.  1.  302-304.  The  same,  Monatsber.  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1877,  p.  40  sqq.  Weckbecker  in  Egger's  Wiener  Numismat.  Monatsheften, 
i.  98, 99,  tells  of  tetradrachmas  of  Ake  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  the  years 
16,  22,  31,  32,  which  "  were  brought  to  market  in  Beirut  by  an  Armenian 
of  Mossul  at  about  the  same  time  (1862-1863)."  A  collection  of  the  whole 
material  maybe  expected  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Semiticarum.  On  the  fact 
that  coins  were  issued  with  the  name  of  Alexander  after  his  death,  see  L. 
Miiller,  Numismatique  cTAlexandre  le  Grand,  pp.  50-90.  The  numbers  of  the 
years  on  the  coins  of  Ake  are  5-46.  Since  the  year  334  or  333  must  be 
accepted  as  the  starting-point,  these  coins  were  issued  not  only  till  306, 
when  the  Diadochoi  assumed  the  royal  title,  but  also  till  about  two  decades 
afterwards.  See  especially,  Miiller,  pp.  80-83. 

151  Diodor.  xix.  93.     Comp.  above,  note  52  (Gaza)  and  109  (Joppa). 
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name  of  HVoXe/Aafc,  which  was  henceforth  the  prevailing 
one.152  Still  its  original  name  Akko  was  uninterruptedly 
maintained  beside  the  Greek  one,  which  it  subsequently  sup- 
planted.153 In  the  Seleucid  period  also  Ptolemais  figures  as 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Phoenician-Philistine 
coast.  The  conquest  of  this  region  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
in  the  year  219  was  much  facilitated  by  the  surrender  to  him 
of  the  towns  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  by  the  Phoenician  general 
Theodotus.154  Antiochus  wintered  in  Ptolemais  in  218/219.168 
The  Seleucidae  after  their  definitive  occupation  of  Phoenicia 
specially  favoured  Ptolemais.  On  coins,  especially  those  of 
the  times  of  Antiochus  IV.  and  VIII.,  the  inhabitants  are 
called  'Avnoxeis  ol  ev  IlToKe^ai^i,  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion lepa  aVuXo?,  sometimes  iepa  avrovo^os.  The  bestowal  of 
the  title  "  AntiocHans,"  and  with  it  perhaps  certain  privileges, 
is  to  be  regarded  a^  a  mark  of  favour,  which  was  aspired  after 
by  many  other  towns,  e.g.  Jerusalem,  during  the  predominance 
of  the  Hellenistic  party.156  Seleucid  coins  of  Antiochus  V., 

152  The  founding  and  naming  of  the  town  is  expressly  referred  to  Ptolemy 
in  Pseudo-Aristeas  (ed.  Moritz  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archw}  vol.  i.  p.  274)  : 
UrofafActftot:  rqv  VKO  rov  fiavi'hsu;  tK-riapkvw.     This  is  also  probable  in  itself. 
Ptolemy  II.  was  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  continued  in  possession  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coelesyria.     That  he  there  undertook  the  founding  of  towns 
is  proved  by  the  example  of  Philadelphia  (see  below).     Already  in  219-217 
Ptolemais  is  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Polybius,  without  his  pointing 
out  that  it  was  then  not  as  yet  known  by  this  name  (Polyb.  v.  61-62.  71). 
Comp.  also  Droysen,  iii.  2.  305. 

153  The  name  \2$  occurs  especially  in  Rabbinic  literature,  see  Mishna, 
Nedarim  iii.  6;  Gittin  i.  2,  vii.  7  ;  Aboda  sara  iii.  4  ;   Ohaloth  xviii.  9.     The 
passages  of  the  Tosefta  in  the  Index  to  Zuckcrmandel's  ed.  (1882).     Neu- 
bauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  p.  231  sq.     To  this  very  day  the  town  is 
called  Akka  (Acre). 

154  Polyb.  v.  61-62.     Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  375  sqq.      «*  Polyb.  v.  71. 
166  On  the  coins  in  question,  see  Eckhel,  iii.  305  sq.    Mionnet,  v.  37  sq.,  88, 

216-218.  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 
Seleucid  Kings,  p.  41.  Even  the  circumstance  that  ispa.  cLav'ho;  appears  as 
an  apposition  to  Avno^s  (^A-vno^iay  TCJV  tv  TLro'he^a.'i^i  lepoi;  atrvAou, 
and  similarly  on  the  coins  of  Ilippus,  see  below,  No.  13),  proves  that  the  town 
of  Ptolemais  and  its  citizens  collectively,  not  a  colony  of  Antiochian 
merchants  in  Ptolemais,  is  intended  (the  latter  is  the  view  of  Eckhel  and 
i.  22  5  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Stark,  p.  449  ;  Droysen,  iii  2.  305). 
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Demetrius  I.,  Alexander  Balas,  and  Trypho,  minted  at 
Ptolemais,  are  in  existence.157  The  town  was  used  as  a 
residence  by  the  kings  during  their  temporary  abode  in  these 
regions  (1  Mace.  x.  56—60,  xi.  22,  24).  It  always  showed 
itself  hostile  to  the  Jews.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabaean  rising,  it  was  especially  the  towns  of  Ptolemais, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  fought  against  the  Jews,  who  had 
revolted  from  Syrian  sovereignty  (1  Mace,  v  15  sqq.).  Jonathan 
was  here  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by  Trypho  (1  Mace.  xii. 
45  sqq.).  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  B.C. 
104,  when  the  Seleucidae  had  already  lost  all  authority  in  the 
southern  parts  of  their  dominions,  three  neighbouring  powers 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Ptolemais.  At  first  Alexander 
Jannaeus  entertained  the  purpose  of  conquering  it,  but  was 
prevented  from  carrying  out  his  design  by  Ptolemy  Lathurus, 
the  ruler  of  Cyprus,  who  himself  took  possession  of  the  town 
by  force  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  12.  2-6).  He  was  however  soon 
deprived  of  it  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt  (Antt. 
xiii.  13.  1-2).  Ptolemais  seems  never  again  to  have  come 
under  the  authority  of  the  Selucidae,  nay  even  the  still  more 
northward  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  meantime  made 
themselves  independent.  On  the  contrary,  we  still  find  there, 
about  70  B.C.,  an  Egyptian  princess,  Selene,  daughter  of  this 
Cleopatra,  and  widow  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  to  whom  she  had 
been  given  in  marriage  by  her  mother,  when  the  latter  entered 
into  alliance  with  him  against  Antiochus  Kyzikenos,  who 
ruled  in  Coelesyria.158  At  the  instance  of  this  Selene 
Ptolemais  closed  its  gates  against  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Seleucid  kingdom;  was  thereupon 

The  title  Antiochians  was  also  aspired  after  by  the  Hellenistic  party  in 
Jerusalem ;  see  2  Mace.  iv.  9,  and  Grimm  (the  passage  should  be  translated, 
"  and  to  enroll  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as  Antiochians,"  or  "  to  receive 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  into  the  list  of  Antiochians  ").  Whether,  and 
what,  privileges  were  combined  therewith  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 

167  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  etc.,  pp.  44,  47,  52.     A  coin  of 
Trypho  is  given  by  De  Saulcy,  Melanges  de  Numism.  vol.  ii.  1877,  p.  82. 

168  Justin.  Hist,  xxxix.  4.  4 
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conquered  by  Tigranes,  but  again  liberated  when  Tigranes 
found  himself  obliged  to  retreat  by  reason  of  the  attacks  of 
the  Eomans  upon  his  own  kingdom  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  16.  4). 
Ptolemais  seems  to  have  experienced  special  favour  from 
Caesar,  when  in  the  year  47  he  was  over  the  affairs  of 
Syria.  For  there  are  in  existence  some  of  its  coins  of  the 
imperial  period  with  an  era  reaching  back  to  Caesar,159 
Probably  the  coins  with  the  legend  HTdKepai.  tepa?  ical 
dav\ov  (or  the  like)  belong  also  to  this  time  (shortly  after 
Caesar).160  The  Emperor  Claudius  settled  a  colony  of  veterans 
in  Ptolemais.  Hence  the  town  was  henceforth  called  colonia 
Ptolemais,  though  it  did  not  possess  the  actual  privileges  of  a 
colony.161  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war,  the  Jews 
in  Ptolemais,  2000  in  number,  were  slaughtered  by  the 
inhabitants  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5).  The  district  of  Ptolemais 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the  western  boundary  of  Galilee 
(Sell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1;  comp.  Vita,  24).  The  formula:  UroXeyitai'Sa 
KOI  rrjv  TrpoGfcvpovaav  avrfj,  scil.  ^pav  (1  Mace.  x.  39),  is 
characteristic. 

Next  to  the  great  maritime  towns,  the  towns  of  the  so- 
called  Decapolis  belong  to  the  class  of  independent  Hellenistic 
communities.  The  organization  alluded  to  in  this  word  was 
probably  the  work  of  Pompey.  For  we  first  meet  with  the 
term  (r)  AeKaTTo\is)  during  the  Eoman  period ; 162  and  most 

159  See  Eckhel,  iii.  425.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  162,  164,  166.     Ptolemais  was 
not  the  only  town  which  was  favoured  by  Caesar  ;  comp.  Marquardt,  i.  397. 

160  See  these  especially  in  De  Saulcy,  154-156. 

161  Plinius,  v.  19,  75 :  colonia  Claudi  Caesaris  Ptolemais  quae  quondam 
Acce  ;  comp.  xxxvi.  26.  190.     Digest,  lib.  xv.  1.  3  (from  Ulpianus)  :  Ptole- 
maeensium  enim  colonia,  quae  inter  Phoenicien  et  Palaestinam  sita  est,  nihil 
praeter  nomen  coloniae  habet  (also  Noris,  p.  427  sq.).     On  coins :  COL. 
PTOL.,  sometimes  with  the  numbers  of  the  vi.  ix.  x.  xi.  legions.     See  in 
general.     Noris,  iv.  5.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  424-430).     Eckhel,  iii.  423-425. 
Mionnet,  v.  473-481;    Suppl   viii.   324-331.     De   Saulcy,  pp.   153-169. 
405  sq.,  pi.  viii.  n.  2-11.      The  same,  Melanges  de  Numismatique,  vol.  ii. 
1877,  pp.  143-146.     Zumpt,  Commentat.  cpigr.  i.  386.     Marquardt,  i.  428 

162  Matt.  iv.  25  ;  Mark  v.  20,  vii.  31 ;  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  18.  74.     Josephus, 
Bell  Jud.  iii.  9.  7;  Vita,  65,  74.    Ptolemaeus,  v.  15.  22.     Corp.  Inscr.  Graec. 
n.   4501  (inscription  of    the  time  of  Hadrian).     Eusebius,    Onomast.,  ed 
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of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  owe  their  independent  political 
existence  to  Pompey.  These  were  the  Hellenistic  towns  of 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  which,  having  been  subjected  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  were  again  liberated  from  Jewish  autho- 
rity by  Pompey.  It  is  probable  that  they  thus  formed  a  kind 
of  confederacy,  which  originally  consisted  of  ten  towns,  and 
was  therefore  called  r)  AeKaTroKis,  but  retained  the  name 
after  the  number  was  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  other 
towns.  For  the  number  did  not  always  remain  the  same,  as 
Pliny,  our  chief  authority,  remarks,  H.  N.  v.  18.  74 :  Deca- 
politana  regio  a  numero  oppidorum,  in  quo  non  omnes  eadem 
observant,  plurimum  tamen  Damascum,  Philadelphiam,  Eha- 
phanam,  Scythopolim,  Gadara,  Hippon,  Dion,  Pellam,  Galasam 
(read:  Gerasam),  Cauatham.  Besides  Pliny,  only  Ptolemy 
v.  15.  22-23  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  several  towns. 
It  contains  all  the  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Eaphana;  and  besides  these,  nine  others  (situated 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Palestine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus),  so  that  the  number  given  by  him  amounts  to 
eighteen.  Hence  we  must  keep  to  Pliny  for  the  original 
number.  To  those  named  by  him,  we  add  only  Abila  and 
Kanata  (another  town  than  Kanatha),  both  which  have  also 
the  Pompeian  era.  All  the  towns  except  Scythopolis  lie  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  inclusion  of  Damascus, 
lying  so  far  to  the  north,  is  striking.  Since  however  it  is 
mentioned  by  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  it  must  be  retained. 
In  any  case  Decapolis,  as  such,  continued  in  existence  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  (the  time  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy).  Its  dissolution  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  transference  of  some  of  its 
most  important  towns  to  the  province  of  Arabia  (constituted 
a  province  A.D.  105).  The  mention  of  Decapolis  by  later 

Lagarde,  p.  251.  Epiphanius,  Haer.  29.  7;  de  mens.  ctpond.  §  15.  Stephanas 
Byz.  s.v.  Tepetax  (the  text  handed  down  has  here  naffoe.peo'xaibsxaTrQ'hius, 
for  which  however  Meineke  rightly  reads  SgxotTroTi^?).  Comp.  in  general, 
Winer,  R  WB.,  s.v.  "  Decapolis."  Caspar!,  Chronologisch-geographische  Eiif 
leitung  in  das  Leben  Jem  Christi  (1869),  pp.  83-90. 
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authors,  as  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Steph.  Byz.,  rests  therefore 
only  on  historical  information.  The  following  enumeration 
is  in  geographical  order  from  north  to  south. 

12.  Damascus,  Aa^ao-Kos,  Hebr.  PjPtp!.  From  the  varied 
history  of  this  town,  we  can  here  bring  forward  only  such 
particulars  as  are  important  with  respect  to  its  constitution 
during  the  Hellenistic  and  Eoman  periods.163  The  dominion 
of  Alexander  the  Great  over  Damascus  is  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  narratives  of  authors,  but  by  coins  of  Alexander 
issued  there.163a  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Damascus 
seems  to  have  belonged  not,  like  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  to 
the  Ptolemies,  but  to  the  Seleucidae.  It  is  true,  that  when 
Ptolemy  II.  seized  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  B.C.  280,  he  must 
also  have  taken  possession  of  Damascus.  It  was  however 
reconquered  by  Antiochus  I.  (280-262).164  At  the  great 
invasion  of  the  realm  of  the  Seleucidae  by  Ptolemy  III.,  B.C. 
246,  in  which  all  Syria  was  for  some  time  lost  to  Seleucus 
II.,  Damascus  seems  to  have  been  not  once  conquered,  but 
only  besieged.  Seleucus  relieved  it,  when  in  the  year  242/241 
he  again  victoriously  pressed  southwards.165  The  fact,  that 
Damascus  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Seleucid  dominions,  is 

163  See  in  general,  Rb'diger  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.  sect.  i.  vol. 
22,  Div.  2,  pp.  113-116.     Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl  1st  ed.  iii.  259- 
262.     Winer,  s.v.     Nbldeke  in  Schenkel's  Bildlex.  s.v.     Robinson,  Recent 
Scriptural  Researches,  iii.  442-468.      Ritter,  Erdkunde  xvii.  2.  1332  sqq. 
Kremer,  Topographie  von  Damascus  (Records  of  the  Viennese  Academy,  phil.- 
Jiist.  Cl.  vol.  v.  and  vi.  1854-55).     Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  2  vols. 
1855.     Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  358-385.     Badeker-Socin,  Palastina 
in  Bill  und  Wort,  vol.  i.  (1883)  pp.  389-442  and  504. 

i63a  Curtius,  iii.  13,  iv.  1.     Arrian,  ii.  11.  9  sq.,  15.  1.     The  coins  in  L. 
Miiller,  Numismatique  d'Alcxandre  le  Grand,  p.  287  sq.,  pi.  u.  1338-1346. 

164  Polyaen.  iv.  15  ;  comp.  Droysen,  Gesch.  d.  Hettenismus,  iii.  1.  256,  274. 
Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  366,  367. 

165  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  251  (Armenian  text  according  to  Peter- 
mann's  translation)  :  Ptolemaeus  autem,  qui  et  Triphon,  partes  (regiones) 
Syriorum  occupavit :  quae  vero  apud  (ad  contra)  Damaskum  et  Orthosiam 
obsessio   fiebat,  finem   accepit  (accipiebat)  centesimae  tricesimae  quartae 
olompiadis    anno   tertio,    quum   Seleukus    eo    descendisset   (descenderit). 
Olymp.   134,  3  =  242/241  B.C.     Comp.   Droysen,  iii.  1.   390,  393.     Stark 
adopts,  according  to  Zohrab's  translation  of  the  Armenian  text,  the  view 
of  an  actual  taking  of  Damascus  by 
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indirectly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  Polybius,  when 
fully  relating  the  particulars  of  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (v.  Gl-Vl),  mentions  indeed 
the  taking  of  the  most  important  Phoenician  and  Palestinian 
towns,  but  nowhere  speaks  of  Damascus.  When  in  111  B.C. 
the  Syrian  kingdom  was,  in  consequence  of  the  strife  between 
the  brothers  Antiochus  VIII.  (Grypos)  and  Antiochus  IX. 
(Kyzikenos),  divided,  and  Antiochus  Kyzikenos  established  him- 
self in  the  southern  part,166  Damascus  probably  became  the 
capital  of  his  small  kingdom.  At  all  events  it  was  about  9  5-8  5 
B.C.  repeatedly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Coelesyria  separated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  first  under  Demetrius  Eukaerus 
a  son  of  Antiochus  Grypos  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  4),  then  under 
Antiochus  XII.  also  a  son  of  Grypos  (Antt.  xiii.  15.  1). 
Antiochus  XII.  fell  in  battle  against  the  Arabian  king  Aretas ; 
and  Damascus  continued  henceforth  under  his  authority  (Antt. 
xiv.  15.  1,  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  7,  8).  When  Pompey  pene- 
trated into  Asia,  Damascus  was  first  of  all  occupied  by  his 
legates  (Antt.  xiv.  2.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  2).  Apparently  it 
was  not  restored  to  the  Arabian  king,  but  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.167  In  the  time  of  Cassius  (44-42  B.C.)  we 
find  a  Eoman  commander,  Fabius,  in  Damascus  (Antt.  xiv. 
11.  7,  12.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  12.  1,  2).  Already  in  the  times 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  there  were  Eoman  imperial  coins  of 
Damascus,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Ascalon, 
autonomic  ones  also.  The  Seleucid  era  is  used  on  both,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  at  Damascus.168  There 

166  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  260. 

167  Hieronymus,  Comment.  inJesaj.  c.  17  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  194)  :  Alii 
aestimant  de  Romana  captivitate  praedici,  quoniam  et  Judaeoruin  captus  est 
populus,  et  Damascus,  cui  imperabat  Areta,  similem  sustinuit  servitutem. 
I  cannot  think  Marquardt  (i.  405)  correct  in  adopting  the  notion,  that  the 
Arabian  kings  kept  possession  of  Damascus  in  exchange  for  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  till  A.D.  106. 

168  See  on  the  coins  in  general,  Noris  ii.  2.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  87-93). 
Eckhel,iii.  329-334.    Mionnet,v.  283-297;  Suppl  viiL  193-206.    De  Saulcy, 
pp.  30-56,  404,  pi.  ii.  n.  1-10.    Kremer,  Die  Munzsammlung  des  Stifts  St. 
Florian  (1871),  pp.  167-170,  table  vL  n.  7,  8. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  G 
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are  no  coins  of  the  times  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  though 
there  are  coins  from  Nero  onwards.  With  this  circumstance 
must  bd  combined  the  fact,  that  Damascus,  when  St.  Paul 
fled  from  it  (probably  in  the  time  of  Caligula),  was  under  a 
viceroy  (edpapxn^  of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 
Hence  it  then  belonged  temporarily  to  the  Arabian  king, 
whether  he  seized  it  by  violence  or  obtained  it  by  imperial 
favour.  That  there  was  a  Jewish  community  in  Damascus 
is  already  evident  from  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ix.  2  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  32).  That  it  was  numerous  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  Jews  slain  at  Damascus  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  great  war.  This  amounted  to  10,000,  or  according 
to  another  statement  18,000  (the  former,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  2  ; 
the  latter,  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  8.  7).  After  Hadrian  the  town  bore 
the  title  /^TyjoTroXt?,  after  Alexander  Severus  it  was  a  colony 
(not  first  after  Philip  the  Arabian,  as  even  Eckhel  supposes), 
both  facts  being  witnessed  to  by  the  coins.169  We  are  informed 
(Antt.  xviii.  6.  3)  of  a  dispute  concerning  boundaries  between 
the  Damascenes  and  Sidonians  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  which 
is  chiefly  of  interest  as  showing,  how  extensive  the  district 
pertaining  to  this  town  must  have  been,  since  it  bordered 
upon  that  of  Sidon. 

13.  Hippus/'lTTTTos,  is  properly  the  name  of  a  mountain  or 
hill,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  the  same  name.170  Identical 
with  it  is  probably  the  Hebrew  Susitha  (&WVD1D),  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Rabbinical  authorities  as  a  Gentile 
town  of  Palestine,171  and  Susije,171a  which  frequently  occurs 
in  Arabic  geographers.  The  following  statements  serve  to 


169  On  the  title  ^rpoVoA;?,  see  Eckbel,  iii.  331.     Kuhn,  ii.  192.     Mar- 
quardt,  i.  430. 

170  Ptolemaeus,  v.  15.  8. 

m  In  the  Tosefta,  Ohalothxv'ui.  4  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  616,  23),  Susitha 
is  mentioned  together  with  Ascalon  as  an  example  of  a  heathen  town  "girt 
about  "  by  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  elsewhere  frequently  named  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tiberias.  Comp.  Lightfoot,  Centuria  clironographica  Matthaeo 
praemissa,  c.  77  ;  decas  Marco  praemissa,  c.  5.  1  (Opp.  ii.  226,  413).  Neu- 
bauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  pp.  238-240. 

iria  Clermont-Ganneau,   Ou  etait  Hippos  de  la  D&apokf  (Revue 
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determine  the  locality.  According  to  Pliny,  it  stood  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth ; m  according  to 
Josephus,  only  3  0  stadia  from  Tiberias ; m  according  to  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  near  a  certain  city  and  castle  of  Afeka.174 
According  to  these  data  the  ruins  of  el-H6sn  on  a  hill  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  position  of  the  ancient  Hippus;  a 
village  of  the  name  of  Fik,  which  must  be  identical  with 
the  ancient  Afeka,  is  three-quarters  of  a  league  off.175  The 
supposed  identity  of  the  name  Hippos  with  el-Hosn  (the 
horse)  is  certainly  questionable.175*  But  little  is  known  of  the 
history  of  Hippus.176  It  received  its  freedom  from  Pompey 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  It  was  bestowed 
by  Augustus  upon  Herod  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  20.  3), 
after  whose  death  it  was  again  separated  from  the  Jewish 
region  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  On  this  occasion 
it  is  expressly  called  a  Greek  city  (I.e.).  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  revolt  the  district  of  Hippus  as  well  as  that  of 
Gadara  was  devastated  by  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of 

logique,  nouvelle  se*rie,  vol.  xxix.  1875,  pp.  362-369).  Furrer,  Zeitschr. 
d.  deutschen  Palastina-  Vereins,  ii.  74. 

172  Plinius,  v.  15.  71 :  in  lacum  .  .  .  Genesaram  .  .  .  amoenis  circum- 
saeptum  oppidis,  ab  oriente  Juliade  et  Hippo. 

173  Joseph.  Vita,  65.     The  statements  of  Josephus  are  here  indeed  very 
systematic,  Hippus  30,  Gadara  60,  Scythopolis  120  stadia  from  Tiberias. 
He  is  here  following  the  tendency  of  stating  distances  as  low  as  possible. 
His  figures  must  therefore  be  anything  but  strictly  taken.     Besides  it  is 
clear  also  from  Josephus,  that  the  district  of   Hippus  lay  by  the  lake, 
opposite  Tarichea  (Vita,  31)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara  (Vita,  9). 

174  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  219.     Hieron.  ibid.  p.  91. 

176  The  situations  of  Fik  and  el-Hosn  are  already  described  by  Burckhardt, 
Reisen  in  Syrien,  i.  438.  That  it  is  here  that  the  ancient  Hippus  must  be 
sought  is  the  view  also  of  Raumer,  p.  250.  Ritter,  xv.  1.  352  sq.  Furrer, 
Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  Pal.-  Vereins,  ii.  73  sq.  Others  identify  el-Hosn  with 
Gamala,  and  find  Hippus  either  in  Fik  (so  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan, 
1881,  pp.  163-169)  or  in  Sumra,  lying  far  more  to  the  south  (so  Guerin, 
Galilee,  i.  310-312). 

175*  Clermont-Ganneau  (as  above,  p.  364)  explains  Hosn  as  the  common 
pronunciation  of  Hisn  (fortress).  The  name  occurs  elsewhere  also  as  ao 
Arabic  local  name  in  modern  Palestine. 

176  Comp.  besides  the  literature  in  note  175,  Reland,  p.  821  sq. 
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Justus  of  Tiberias  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1  ;  Vita,  9).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Hippus  retaliated  by  slaying  or  casting  into  prison 
all  the  Jews  dwelling  in  the  city  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5). 
In  Christian  times  Hippus  was  the  see  of  a  bishop.177  The 
name  of  the  town  has  as  yet  been  only  once  shown  to  exist 
upon  coins  (viz.  on  one  of  Nero's  time).177a  But  coins  with 
the  legend  'AvTwxiwv  TMV  777909  ^Iirfaov)  rrjs  lepfa)  /c(al) 
aa-vKov  have  been  rightly  referred  by  numismatists  to  Hippus. 
They  have  as  might  be  expected  the  Pompeian  era,  and  on 
most  is  the  image  of  a  horse.178 — The  district  of  Hippus  is 
mentioned  Vita,  9,  31 ;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1.  Vita,  9 :  e/ 
ra?  re  FaSaprjvwv  /cal  '  ITTTTTIVGOV  Kw/jLas,  cu  £r)  fiedopioi 
TiftepidSos  /cal  TTJS  TMV  ^icvOoTroKiTwv  yfjs  ervy^a 
is  most  instructive  as  showing,  that  the  districts  of  these  four 
towns  were  so  extensive  as  to  form  a  connected  whole. 

14.  Gadara,  FaSapd.  The  position  of  Gadara  on  the  site 
of  the  present  ruins  of  Om-Keis  (Mkes),  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  was  recognised  by  Seetzen  so  early 
as  1806,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled.179  The  main 
point  of  connection  is  furnished  by  the  warm  springs  for 
which  Gadara  was  famous,  and  which  are  still  found  in  this 
region.180  They  lie  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Scheriat 

177  Epiphan.  Haer.  73,  26.      Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  iii.  710  sq. 
Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.    The  Notit.  episcopal.,  the  same,  p.  144. 

irra  T;he  coin  is  given  by  Muret,  Revue  Numismatique,  troisieme  se'rie, 
vol.  i.  1883,  p.  67,  and  pi.  ii.  n.  9.  It  has  on  one  side  a  head  of  Nero 
with  the  superscription  Avr.  Kate.,  on  the  other  a  horse  with  the  super- 
scription Inmivtoit  and  the  date  AAP  (131),  the  latter  according  to  the 
Pompeian  era. 

178  Noris,  iii.  9.  5  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  331-334).     Eckhel,  iii.  346  sq.     Mionnet, 
v.  319  sq. ;  Suppl  viii.  224.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  344-347,  pi.  xix.  n.  10-15. 

179  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  Syrien  (ed.  by  Kruse,  4  vols.  1854-59),  i.  368 
sqq.,  iv.  188  sqq.     Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syrien,  i.  426  sqq.,  434  sqq.,  537 
sq.  (who  indeed  takes  Om-Keis  for  Gamala,  but  is  corrected  by  his  editor 
Gesenius).     Buckingham,   Travels  in   Palestine,   1821,  pp.   414-440   (like 
Burckhardt).    Winer,  s. v.  "  Gadara."   Raumer,  p.  248  sq.    Ritter,  xv.  1.  371- 
384,  xv.  2. 1052  sq.    Sepp,  Jerusalem,  ii.  211-216.   Badeker-Socin,  p.  415  sq. 
Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  299-308.    Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan  (1881),  pp.  145-158. 
For  the  history,  Reland,  pp.  773-778.     Kuhn,  ii.  365  sq.,  371. 

18®  Comp.  on  the  situation,  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  248:  Yoe.ltx.pot, 
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el-Mandur  ;  on  the  southern  bank,  at  about  a-  league's  distance 
from  the  springs,  are  found  on  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  hill  the 
ruins  of  the  town.  Hence  the  Scheriat  el-Mandur  is  identical 
with  the  Hieromices,  which  according  to  Pliny  flowed  past 
the  town.181  Gadara  was  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
already  an  important  fortress.  It  was  conquered  by  Antio- 
chus both  at  his  first  invasion  (B.C.  218),182  and  when  he 
finally  took  possession  of  Palestine  after  his  victory  at 
Panias,  B.C.  198.183  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
after  a  ten  months'  siege  (Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2). 
It  consequently  belonged  under  him  and  his  successors 
to  the  Jewish  region  (Antt.  xiii.  15.  4),  but  was  separated 
from  it  by  Pompey  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7). 
On  this  occasion  Pompey,  out  of  regard  for  his  freedman 
Demetrius  of  Gadara,  rebuilt  the  city,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Jews  (Alexander  Jannaeus  ?).  Hence  upon 
the  numerous  coins  of  the  town  extending  from  Augustus  to 
Gordian,,  the  Pompeian  era  is  used.  It  begins  in  the  year 


TOV  '  lopbxviw,  AvTtx.pv  2xy$o?r<>A£<y?  xctl  Tiftsptd^os  irpos  dvot.TO'hoe,;  tv  T(j)  optt, 
ov  7Tpo$  rx7s  vwapsiais  recrcJv  Qtpftav  v^onuv  hovrpdc  Koe.pa.KtiTcx.i. 
Ibid.  p.  219  :  KipuQ  .  .  .  Kupy  nhwiov  Tot^apav,  %  \GTIV  '  EpijaotQa,  tvQex,  rot 
rav  Qsppu'j  vbuTuv  deppdi  hovrpd.  On  the  baths,  see  also  especially  the  passages 
from  Epiphanius,  Antoninus  Martyr  and  Eunapius  (who  declares  them  to 
have  been  the  most  important  after  those  of  Baiae),  in  Reland,  p.  775.  Also 
Origenes  in  Joann.  vol.  vi.  c.  24  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  i.  239)  :  TdHxpa,  yap 
Kohl*;  [til/  sari  T«jc  'lov^ctixs,  Kepi  qvTci'fttapoYiTcidepfioc,  rvy^xvsi.  The 
place  where  the  springs  are  situated  occurs  in  the  Talmud  under  the  name 
nnDn.  See  the  passages  in  Levy,  Neuliebr.  Worlerbucli,  ii.  69  sq.  Lightfoot, 
Centuria  Matihaeo  praemissa,  c.  74  (Opp.  ii.  224  sq.).  Hamburger,  Real- 
Encyclop.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  art.  "  Heilbader."  Gratz. 
Monatschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1880,  pp.  487-495. 

181  Plinius,    v.    18.    74  :    Gadara    Hieromice    praefl  uente.      The    form 
Hieromax,  which  still  appears  in  handbooks,  is  derived  from  the  incorrect 
reading  Hieromace.     That  Hieromices  must  be  adopted  as  the  nominative 
is  proved  by  the  occurrence  elsewhere  of  the  forms  Hieromicas  (Tab. 
Peuting.)  and  Jeromisus  (Geogr.  Ravennas,  ed.  Finder  et  Parthey,  p.  85). 
The  native  name  is  Jarmuk,  Tj'iD'V,   Mishna,   Para  viii.   10,   and  Arabic 
geographers  (see  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  1st  ed.  vii.  10,  xi.  20). 

182  Polyb.  v.  71.     Stark,  Gaza,  p.  381.     Polybius  says  of  Gadara  on  this 
occasion  :  a,  Boxg?  rav  &XT'  kx,zivov$  rovs  roVot/j  o%vpoTYi 

183  Polyb.  xvi.  39=  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  3.     Stark,  p.  403. 
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690  A.U.C.,  so  tnat  1  aer.  Gadar.  -  64/63  B.C.184  The 
memory  of  its  rebuilding  by  Pompey  is  also  perpetuated  upon 
coins  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  Gordianus  by  the  legend 
IIofjLTrrjiewv  raSapeav.185  The  notion  that  Gadara  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  five  Jewish  Sanhedrin  established  by 
Gabinius  is  incorrect  (see  above,  §  13).  In  the  year  30  B.C., 
Gadara  was  bestowed  upon  Herod  by  Augustus  (Antt.  xv.  7. 
3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3).  The  town  was  however  very  discon- 
tented with  his  government.  So  early  as  the  year  23-31 
B.C.,  when  M.  Agrippa  was  staying  at  Mytilene,  certain 
Gadarenes  there  brought  complaint  against  Herod  (Antt.  xv. 
10.  2).  Complaints  were  repeated  when  Augustus  in  the 
year  20  personally  visited  Syria  (Antt.  xv.  10.  3).  In  both 
cases  those  who  made  them  were  dismissed.  It  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  that  we  find  Gadarene  coins  of  just  the 
year  20  B.C.  (44  aer.  Gadar.)  with  the  image  of  Augustus  and 
the  inscription  He^aaro^ — Herod  being  desirous,  by  stamping 
such  coins  at  Gadara,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  emperor.186 
After  the  death  of  Herod,  Gadara  regained  its  independence 
under  Eoman  supremacy  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6. 
3).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  revolt  the  district  of 
Gadara,  like  that  of  the  neighbouring  Hippus,  was  devastated 
by  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of  Justus  of  Tiberias  (Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  18.  1 ;  Vita,  9).  The  Gadarenes,  like  their  neigh- 
bours of  Hippus,  avenged  themselves  by  slaying  or  imprison- 
ing the  Jews  dwelling  in  their  town  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5). 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  however  as  were  friendly  to  the 
Bomans,  not  feeling  themselves  secure  against  the  turbulent 

184  On  the  era  and  the  coins,  see  Noris,  iii.  9.  1  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  297-308). 
Eckhel,  iii.  348-350.     Mionnet,  v.  323-328;    Suppl  viii.  227-230.     De 
Saulcy,  pp.  294-303,  pi.  15.     Kenner,  Die  Munzcsammlung  des  Stifts  St. 
Florian  (1871),  p.  171  sq.,  Taf.  vi.  n.  10. 

185  As  the   legend  is  generally  abbreviated  (Ho.  or  UO^TT.  Totbotpsuv), 
the  reading  is  not  quite  certain.     The  older  numismatics  give  for  a  coin  of 
Garacalla  the  reading  HC/^TT^ITSUV  Yot^ccpeav  ;  De  Saulcy,  on  the  contrary  (p. 
302,  and  pi.  xv.  n.  9),  gives  HO^TTYHSCJU  Tadapsuv,  which  is  certainly  correct. 

186  Comp.   De   Saulcy,  p.  295.     The  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  323 ;    Suppl 
viii.  227. 
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elements  in  their  own  city,  requested  and  received  a  Eoman 
garrison  from  Vespasian  in  the  later  period  of  the  war  (Bell. 
Jud.  iv.  7.  3,  4).187  In  what  sense  Josephus  can  designate 
Gadara  as  the  /wjT/ao-TroX^  rfjs  HepaLas  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7.  3) 
cannot  be  further  ascertained.188  On  coins,  especially  of  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  it  is  called  ie(pa)  dcr(v\o^)  a(vTovo^o^) 
y(.  .  .  T)  Kou(\rj^)  Svp(ias).m  According  to  an  inscription 
discovered  by  Eenan,  it  was  during  the  later  imperial  period 
a  Koman  colony.190  The  information  of  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.v.), 
that  it  was  also  called  ^Avno^eia  and  Sekeviceia,  stands  quite 
alone,  and  certainly  refers  only  to  temporary  official  designa*. 
tions,  not  to  such  as  had  come  into  common  use.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  it  was  already  in  pre-Christian  times 
a  flourishing  Hellenistic  town.  Josephus  calls  it  at  the  death 
of  Herod  a  73-0X19  'EXkijvk  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii 
6.  3) ;  Strabo  mentions  as  renowned  natives  of  Gadara,  Philo- 
demus  the  Epicurean,  the  poet  Meleager,  and  Menippus  the 
Cynic,  who  on  account  of  his  witty  style  was  often  called 
o  (TTrovSoyeXolos,  and  Theodorus  the  orator.191  Of  later  times 
must  also  be  added  Oenornaus,  the  cynic  and  the  orator 

187  From  Joseph.  Vita,  15,  it  might  appear  as  though  Josephus  also,  as  ruler 
of  Galilee,  had  once  taken  possession  of  Gadara  by  force.     But  the  reading 
there  should  certainly  be  Tctfiapsis,  instead  of  Yalaptis',  comp.  Vita,  25,  45, 
47.     In  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7.  1,  also  Tctftotpsuv  must  be  read  for   Totdoipsuv. 
Lastly,  in  Antt.  xiii.  13.  5,  either  the  reading  is  corrupt  or  another  Gadara 
is  meant. 

188  Eckhel  (iii.  349)  supposes  that  it  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  some 
association  for  the  celebration  of  periodical  games,  in  which  sense  the  word 
jC«»jTj0oVo?uj  is  certainly  often  used. 

189  See  in  De  Saulcy  especially  the  coins  of  Commodus,  n.2  (p.  301),  and 
Elagabalus,  n.  5  (p.  303).     The  predicate  ispot,  is  also  found  in  an  epigram 
of  Meleager,  where  he  says  of  himself  :  on  OSOTTXI;  yvlpuae  Tt>po$,  Talapuv  6? 
iepdi  ^uv  (Anthologia  palatina,  vii.  419,  ed.  Jacobs,  vol.  i.  p.  431).    Gadara 
is  also  designated  by  Steph.  Byz.  as  sr&'A/.c  Kofans  ^vpixg- 

190  Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie,  p.  191  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  n.  181 
(epitaph  at  Byblus)  :  col(onia)  Valen(tia)  Gadara. 

191  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.     Strabo  indeed  frequently  confuses  our  Gadara 
with  Gadaza= Gadara.     That  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  native 
place  of  these  men  is  self-evident.     The  individuals  in  question  are  all  known 
to  us  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  29).     The  orator  Theodorus  was  the  tutor  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  (Sueton.  Tiber.  57),  and  afterwards  lived  at  Rhodes, 
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Apsines.192  Meleager  says  of  himself  that  he  came  of  "an 
Attic  race,  dwelling  in  Assyrian  Gadara."  193  The  district  of 
Gadara  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Galilee  (Sell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  1).  On  its  extent,  comp.  Vita,  9,  and  above,  p.  100. 
That  it  reached  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  may  not  only  be 
inferred  from  Matt.  viii.  28  (where  the  reading  is  uncertain), 
but  also  from  the  coins,  on  which  a  ship  is  often  por- 
trayed, nay  once  (on  a  coin  of  Marc.  Aurel.)  a  vav^a()(La) 
mentioned.194 

15.  Abila,  "Afiika.  The  local  name  Abel  (few)  or  Abila  is 
very  frequent  in  Palestine.  Eusebius  knows  of  three  places 
of  this  name  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine :  (1)  A 
village  in  South  Peraea,  6  mil.  pass,  from  Philadelphia ;  (2)  A 
7ro?U9  eWcr?7yit0o;  12  mil.  pass,  from  Gadara;  (3)  A  place 
between  Damascus  and  Paneas.195  Of  these  the  second  town 
on  the  east  of  Gadara  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned.  Its  situation,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Scheriat 
el-Mandur,  was  discovered,  as  well  as  that  of  Gadara,  by 
Seetzen.196  Pliny  does  not  mention  this  Abila  among  the 
cities  of  Decapolis.  Its  inclusion  among  them  is  however 
evidenced  by  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.197  An 

where  Tiberius  frequently  visited  him  during  his  exile  (Pauly's  Enc.  vi. 
2,  1819). 

192  Reland,  p.  775. 

193  Anihologia  palatina,  vii.  417,  ed.  Jacobs,  vol.  i.  p.  430   (ed.  Diibner, 
i.  352,  where  however,  without  reason,  Tu^dpoi;  is  changed  into  Td^otpoi)  : 

N«<70£  tftdi  QpiTTTSlpK   Tvpo;'    TTOLTpCt  ^i  (Al  TtKVQl 

AT$J  sv  " Aaavpiot;  votto/nsvx  Teapot;. 

194  On  the  latter,  comp.  especially  Eckhel,  iii.  348  sq.     A  ship  is  seen  in 
the  illustrations  in  De  Saulcy,  pi.  xv.  n.  9-11. 

196  Euseb.  Onomasl.,  ed.  Legarde,  p.  225  :  "A/3gA  dpKt'huv.   sv0a  iiro'hefAwei 
yvis  vlav    AfAftuv,  %  tarty  si;  STt  vvv  xuf&vi  dfAirehotpopos '  A/5gA  SCTTO  <i 
iAaBfAtp/aif.      Kxl  ctAA)?  rx<ihi:>  kviff^ftog  'A/3g'A«e   olvotyopo;  xot~AOVf/,syYii 
Totfitipav  OYitustoi$  //3'  irpos  aj/aroAaj.      x.xl  Tpirn  rig  ctvry  '  A/3sA«.  TJJS 
<&otitix,Yi$  {ikTct^v  Aotftxtrx-ov  xxl  Hoc. vi «^o ;. 

196  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  Syrien  (edited  by  Kruse),  i.  371,  iv.  190  sq. 
Comp.  also  Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syrien,  i.  425,  537.     Raumer,  p.  241. 
Bitter,  xv.  2.  1058-1060.     On  the  history,  Reland,  p.  525  sq.     Kuhn,  ii. 
335,  371  sq. 

197  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4501   (inscription  of  Palmyra  of  the  year  445 
aer.  Sel.  =  133-134  A.D.)  :    Aya^yygAoj  'A/3/Anj/o^  T%$ 
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vA/3i$a  by  which  our  "Aftika  is  certainly  intended  is  also 
placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Decapolis.198  It  first 
appears  in  history  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
occupied  Abila  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Gadara  at  both  his 
first  and  his  second  conquest  of  Palestine,  219  and  198  B.C.1*9 
On  the  whole  it  seems  to  have  frequently  shared  the  lot  of 
Gadara.  Like  the  latter,  Abila  received  its  liberty  through 
Pornpey.  For  the  coins  of  Abila  with  the  Pompeian  era  are 
rightly  ascribed  to  this  town.200  Its  titles  also  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Gadara:  i(epa)  a(o-v\o<i)  a(yr6vo^o^)  <y(  .  .  .  ?)  KoL(\rj<i) 
Sv(pia$).  The  coins  show  that  the  town  was  also  called 
'SeX.evKeia,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Se\evK(el<i)  'AftiKrjvoL201 
In  Nero's  time  Abila  was  given  to  Agrippa  II.,  unless  the  notice 
of  Josephus  to  that  effect  rests  upon  an  error.202  In  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  Christian  bishops  of  Abila,  who  may  with 
tolerable  certainty  be  referred  to  our  Abila,  are  mentioned.208 
16.  Raphana,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Syrian  rPa(f>d- 

198  Ptolem.  v.  15.  22.     The  Codex  of  Vatopedi  also  has  here  *  A/3/3*  ; 
lee  Geographic  de  Ptolemee,  reproduction  photolithogr.  du  manuscrit  grec  du 
monastere  de  Vatopedi  (Paris  1867),  p.  Ivii.  line  4. 

199  Polyb.  v.  71  and  xvi.  39=  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  3. 

200  See  on  these,  especially  Belley  in  the  Me'moires  de  VAcaddmie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-  Lettres,  ancient  series,  vol.  xxviii.  1761,  pp.  557-567. 
Eckhel,  iii.  345  sq.     Mionnet,  v.  318  ;  Suppl  viii.  223  sq.     De  Saulcy,  pp. 
308-312,  pi.  xvi.  n.  1-7. 

201  This  is  now  confirmed  by  a  coin  of  Faustina,  jun.,  given  by  De  Saulcy 
(p.  310,  and  pi.  xvi.  n.  2).     The  coins  formerly  known  give  either  the  abbre- 
viated 2e.  'AfiihYiwv  or  (a  damaged  one  of  Faustina)  .  .  .  Xgy*.  A/3/A«f,  the 
former  of  which  was  completed  as  ^eft«ora»t  the  latter  as  Aevxado;,  both 
erroneously,  as  is  now  shown. 

202  Bell  Jud.  it  13.  2.     In  the  parallel  passage,  Antt.  xx.  8.  2,  Josephus 
says  nothing  of  it  ;  and  it  is  striking  that  Abila  should  not  (like  the  other 
towns  there  named  :  Julias-Bethsaida,  Tarichea,  Tiberias)  be  connected  with 
the  rest  of  Agrippa's  dominions.    Besides  Antt.  xii.  3.  3  and  Bell  Jud.  ii.  13.  2 
are  the  only  passages  in  which  our  Abila  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.     For 
in  Antt.  iv.  8.  1,  v.  1.  1,  Bell.  Jud.  iv.7.  6,  another  Abila,  near  the  Jordan,  and 
opposite  Jericho,  not  far  from  Julias-Livias,  and  not  identical  with  either  of 
the  three  places  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  is  meant.    Again, 
the  well-known  Abila  Lysaniae  is  different.     Nor  is  the  list  by  any  means 
thereby  exhausted.     See  Winer,  RWB.,  s.v.  "  Abila." 

203  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  iii.  702  sq.     Comp.  Hierocles,  Synecd, 
ed.  Farthey,  p.  44.     NotiL  episcopal.,  the  same,  p.  144. 
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vtia  in,  Cassiotis,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v.  18.  74).204 
The  'Pafyav  however  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (v.  37 
=  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  8.  4),  which,  according  to  the  context  of  the 
narrative  (comp.  v.  43)  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astaroth- 
Karnaim,  and  therefore  in  Batanaea,  is  probably  identical  with 
it.  Since  Ptolemy  has  not  the  name  of  Eaphana  among  the 
towns  of  Decapolis,  it  is  probable  that  he  mentions  the  town 
by  another  name;  and  it  is  at  least  possible,  though  only 
possible,  that  Piaphana  is,  as  Quandt  supposes,  identical  with 
the  Capitolias  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  22),  and  so 
frequently  elsewhere  since  the  second  century  after  Christ.205 

1*7.  Kanata.  The  existence  of  this  town,  as  distinct  from 
Kanatha,  has  but  recently  been  ascertained  on  the  ground  of 
inscriptions  by  Waddington.206  Upon  an  inscription  at  el-Afine 
(on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  Hauran,  to  the  west  of 

204  On  the  Syrian  Raphancia,  see  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  1.  3,  5. 1.    Ptolem. 
v.  15.  16.     Tab.  Peuting.  Hierocles,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  61.     Steph.  Byz.  s.v. 
Eckhel,  iii.  323.     Mionnet,  v.  268  ;  Suppl  viii.  168.     Pauly's  Encycl  s.v. 
Ritter,  xvii.  1.  940  sq. 

205  Quandt,  Juiliia  und  die  Nachbarschaft  im  Jahrh.  vor  und  nacli  dcr 
Geburl  Cliristi  (1873),  p.  40  sq.     Capitolias  was  (according  to  Tab.  Peuting.) 
16  m.  p.  from  Adraa.     Since  then  Raphana  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astaroth-Karnaim,  and  the  latter  (according  to  Euseb.  Onomasl.j  ed.  Lag. 
p.  213)  6  m.  p.  distant  from  Adraa,  Capitolias  and  Raphana  may  in  fact 
be  identical.     The  situation  of  almost  all  these  places  is  indeed  not  yet 
certainly  determined.     It  seems  to  me  incorrect  to  seek  Capitolias,  as  is 
frequently  done,   to   the   south-east  of   Gadara.      For,   according   to   the 
Itinerarium  Antonini  (ed.  Parthey  et  Pinder,  pp.  88,  89),  it  lay  on  the  direct 
route  from  Gadara  to  Damascus,  and  therefore  to  the  nor£/i-east  of  the 
former.      With  this  agree   also   the   astronomical   definitions   of  Ptolemy 
(north-east  of  Gadara,  under  the  same  geographical  latitude  as  Hippus). 
The  roadway  too  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  Gadara-Capitolias-Adraa- 
Bostra,  has  therefore  not  a  south-eastern,  but  a  north-eastern  direction. 
On  the  whole  Raumer  is  correct,  although  his  more  particular  determination 
of  the  locality  is  very  problematical.     Compare  on  Capitolias  in  general, 
Noris,  iii.  9.  4  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  323-331).     Eckhel,  328  sq.     Mionnet,  v.  281- 
283  ;    Suppl  viii.  192.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  304-307,  pi.  xvi.  n.  9.     Reland, 
p.  693  sq.     Ritter,  xv.  356,  821,  1060.     Raumer,  p.  246.     Seetzen,  Reisen 
(edited  by  Kruse),  iv.  185  sqq.     Kuhn,  ii.  372.     Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ. 
iii.  715  sq. 

206  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  grecques  et  latines,  vol.  in'.,  de- 
scriptions of  n.  2296,  2329,  and  2412d.     Comp.  also  Marquardt,  Rmnischf 
Staatsverwaltung,  \,  395,  note  17. 
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Hebran)  is  mentioned  an  ^70)709  vbdrcov  elo-fapofjuevcov  et? 
Kdvara  built  by  Cornelius  Palm  a,  governor  of  Syria  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.207  This  Kanata  cannot  be  identical  with 
Kanatha  =  Kanawat,  for  the  latter,  lying  higher  than  el- 
Atine,  and  being  itself  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  an 
aqueduct  from  el-Afine  thither  is  inconceivable.  The  situa- 
tion of  Kanata  is  however  also  determined  by  an  inscription 
discovered  by  Wetzstein  at  Kerak  (in  the  plain  west-south-west 
of  Kanawat) :  A  it  )u,ey/<rT[ft>]  KavaTqvwv  6  [£77/^05]  ,208  Accord- 
ing to  this  Kanata  is  identical  with  the  present  Kerak, 
to  whose  former  Greek  culture  other  inscriptions  also  bear 
testimony.209  The  few  coins  of  Kanata,  which  were  by  former 
numismatists  wrongly  attributed  to  the  better  known  Kanatha, 
prove  at  least  that  Kanata  had  the  Pompeian  era,  and  there- 
fore very  probably  belonged  to  Decapolis.210  The  coins  belong 
to  the  times  of  Claudius  and  Domitian.211  That  Kerak  was 
once  a  town  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a  /3ov\evTrj<;  upon 
an  inscription.212  On  the  other  hand,  another  inscription  of 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ  calls  it  a  /eeo/^.218 
It  had  thus  already  lost  the  rights  of  a  town.  The  date 
on  this  inscription  is  according  to  the  era  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Arabia,  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  establish- 
ment of  this  province  (105  B.C.)  it  was  allotted  to  it. 

207  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2296. 

208  "\Vetzstein,  Ausgewahlte  griechische  und  lateinisclie  InscTiriften  (Trans- 
actions of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1863,  philol.-histor.  Ct),  n.  185  =  Waddington, 
n.  2412d. 

209  Wetzstein,  n.  183-186  =  Waddington,  n.  2412d-2412g. 

210  Belley  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcade'mie  des  Inscr.  et  Belles- Letlres,  ancient 
series,  vol.  xxviii.  568  sqq.     Eckhel,  iii.  347.     Mionnet,  v.  231 ;  Suppl  viii, 
225.     De  Saulcy,  p.  339  sq.,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  8,  9.     Reichardt  in  the  Wiener 
Numismat.  Zeitsch.  1880,  pp.  68-73.     De  Saulcy  and  Reichardt  were  the 
first  to  distinguish  correctly  the  coins  of  Kanata  and  Kanatha.     Among 
the  older  numismaticians  are  also  other  mistakes. 

211  Mionnet,  Suppl.  viii.  225,  gives  a  coin  of  Maximinus,  which  however 
does  not  belong  to  Kanata,  but  to.  Ascalon  (see  De  Saulcy,  p.  208).     De 
Saulcy  and  Reichardt  give  each  a  coin  of  Elagabalus,  the  reading  of  which  is 
however  very  uncertain. 

212  Wetzstein,  n.  184= Waddington,  n.  2412e. 

213  Wetzstein,  n.  186  =  Waddington,  n.  2412'. 
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18.  Kanatha.  On  the  western  declivity  of  the  Hauran 
range  is  the  place  now  called  Kanawat,  whose  ruins  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  well  preserved  remains  of  temples  and 
other  public  buildings,  prove  that  an  important  town  once 
stood  here ;  and  both  ruins  and  inscriptions  point  to  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Eoman  imperial  period.  The  ruins  have, 
since  Seetzen's  first  hasty  visit,  been  frequently  described.8" 
The  inscriptions  have  been  most  completely  collected  by 
WaddiDgton.215  It  is  rightly  and  almost  universally  admitted, 
that  the  Kanatha  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and 
with  which  the  Old  Testament  rijp  (Num.  xxxii.  42  ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  23)  is  probably  identical,  is  to  be  sought  for  here.218  The 
form  of  the  name  fluctuates  between  KdvaQa  and  Kdv&Oa ; 
KevaOrjvos  also  occurs  upon  an  inscription.217  Apart  from 
the  Old  Testament  passages,  the  history  of  Kanatha  cannot 

214  Seetzen,  Reisen  durcJi  Syrien  (edited  by  Kruse),  i.  78  sqq. ,  iv.  40,  51  sqq. 
Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syricn,  i.  157  sqq.,  504  sq.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  2. 
931-939.  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  1855,  ii.  89-115  (with  plan). 
Badeker-Socin,  Paldstina,  p.  433  sqq.  (with  plan).  Merrill,  East  of  the 
Jordan  (1881),  pp.  36-42.  Views  of  the  ruins  in  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient, 
Paris  (1837-1845),  livraison  21,  22,  26  ;  and  in  Key,  Voyage  dans  le  Haouran 
et  aux  lords  de  la  mer  morte  execute  pendant  les  annees  1857  et  1858,  Paris. 
Atlas,  pi.  v.-viii.  (pi.  vi.  plan). 

216  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  2329-2363.  Older 
information  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace.  4612-4615.  Wetzstein,  Ausgewdhlte  In- 
schriften  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1863),  n.  188-193. 

216  The  identity  of  Kanatha  with  the  present  Kanawat  is  best  proved  in 
Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  110  sqq.     The  statements  in  Eusebiua 
and  the  Tab.  Peuting.  are  especially  convincing.    Compare  also  for  the  history, 
Reland,  pp.  681  sq. ,  689.    AViner,  R  WE.  ,s.v.  "  Kenath. "     Raumer,  p.  252. 
Ritter,  as  above.    Kuhn,  ii.  385  sq.     AVaddington's  explanations  on  n.  2329. 

217  The  form  Kanatha  is  found  in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  19.  2),  Pliniua 
(v.  18.  74),  Ptolemaeus  (v.  15.  23),  Stephanus  Byz.  (Lex.  s.v.),  Eusebius 
(Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  269) ;  on  coins  (see  the  next  note),  inscriptions  (Corp. 
Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4613:  Kavoid-/ivM  q  -roA/;;  Waddington,  n.  2216:   KeutotOwog 
fiovKsvrvis ;  Renier,  Inscr.  de  TAlgerie,  n.  1534  and  1535  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat. 
vol.  viii.  n.  2394,  2395:  cohors  prima  Flavia  Canathenorum) ;  also  the  Tabula 
Ptuting.  (Chanata).     The  form  Kanotha  is  found  in  Hierocles,  ed.  Parthey, 
p.  46  (KavoQct)  ;  a  Notitia  episcopal.,  the  same,  p.  92  (Keti/odxs) ;  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  ii.  867  (gen. 

;  an  inscription  in  the  Bulkttino  deW  Institute  di  corrisp.  archeoL 
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be  traced  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Pompey;  its  coins 
have  the  Pompeian  era,218  and  it  is  reckoned  by  both  Pliny 
(v.  18.  74)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  23)  among  the  towns  of 
Decapolis.  On  the  coins  of  Commodus  given  by  Eeichardt 
the  inhabitants  are  called  Ta{3ei,v(iei<;)  KavaOfyvou) ;  the  town 
therefore  seems  to  have  been  restored  by  Gabinius.  Herod 
experienced  a  mortifying  defeat  at  Kanatha  in  a  battle  against 
the  Arabians.219  On  the  civic  constitution  of  Kanatha  in 
imperial  times  we  get  some  information  from  inscriptions, 
fiovKewrai  being  frequently  mentioned,220  and  once  an  ayopa- 
po/409.221  A  Graeco-Latin  epitaph  of  a  Syrian  merchant,  dis- 
covered in  1862  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trevoux  in  France, 
is  of  special  interest.  He  is  designated  in  the  Greek  text  as 
(3owXeirr?75  iroX/Tty?  re  Kavco0ai[a)]v  e[  .  .  .]  Hvptr)?,  in  the 
Latin  as  decurio  Septimianus  Canotha.222  What  the  latter 
title  denotes  is  indeed  very  doubtful.223  If  the  Svpia  of  the 
Greek  text  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  province 
of  Syria,  it  follows  from  the  combination  of  the  two  texts,  that 
Kanatha  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria  down  to  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.223a  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Arabia.  It  is  striking  that  Eusebius  calls 

1867,  p.  204  (fiovhevTvis  vthirms  re  Kot,vu6a.i[u]v).  Lastly,  KsvaOwos  in 
Waddington,  n.  2343.  On  the  present  form  of  the  name  Kanawat,  see 
Wetzstein,  Reisebericht  uler  Hauran  und  die  Trachonen  (1860),  p.  77  sq. 

218  See  De  Saulcy,  pp.  399-401,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  10 ;  and  especially  Reichardt, 
Die  Munzen  Kanatha ]s  (  Wiener  Numismat.  Zeitschr.  1880,  pp.  68-72). 

219  Bell  Jud.  I  19.  2.     In  the  parallel  passage,  Antt.  xv.  5.  1,  the  place 
is  called  Kavd. 

220  Waddington,  n.  2216,  2339  (=  Wetzstein,  n.  188).    Corp.  Inscr.  Graec. 
n.  4613  (=  Waddington,  n.  2331&).     The  last-named  inscription  was  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen,  not  in  Kanawat  (as  is  erroneously  stated  in  the  Corp. 
Inscr.  Graec.  and  in  Waddington),  but  in  Deir  el-Chief ;  see  Kruse  in  hia 
edition  of  Seetzen's  Travels,  iv.  40,  note. 

221  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  4912  =  Waddington,  n.  2330. 

222  The  inscription  is  given  by  Henzen  in  the  Bulkttino  deW  Institute  di 
corrisp.  archeol.  1867,  pp.  203-207. 

223  See  Henzen  as  above,  and  Waddington's  explanations  on  2329. 

223a  So  also  Waddington  on  n.  2329,  and  Marquardt,  i.  396.  Still  Mar- 
quardt  is  inclined,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  to  the 
view  that  Kanatha  was,  in  the  time  of  Caracalla,  already  united  to  the  pro* 
Tince  of  Arabia  ;  see  p.  433,  note  3. 
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it  a  /cob/Ay?2*  Could  it  in  his  time  have  no  longer  had  a  civic 
constitution  ?  224a  A  Christian  bishop  of  Kanotha  was  present 
at  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  449),  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451) 
and  Constantinople  (A.D.  459).225 

19.  Scythopolis,  ^Kv6o7ro\^,  one  of  the  most  important 
Hellenistic  towns  of  Palestine,  the  only  one  among  the  towns 
of  Decapolis  which  lay  westward  of  the  Jordan.226  The 
ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Beth-sean,  ]$&  JV3  or  1^'  JV3,  in 
the  Septuagint  and  in  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees  (v.  52, 
xii.  40  sq.),  BaiOcrdv™  The  ancient  name  was  always 
maintained  beside  the  Greek  one,228  nay  at  last  supplanted  it. 
To  this  very  day  the  desolate  ruins  of  Beisan  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  south  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  mark  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city.  The  name  S/cv667ro\is  is 
undoubtedly  equal  to  $Kv6wv  TroXt?,  as  indeed  it  is  frequently 
written.229  The  reason  for  this  name  is  very  obscure,  pro- 
bably it  must  be  explained  as  by  Syncellus,  by  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  Scythians  settled  here  on  the  occasion  of  their 


224  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  269:   Kxvxd.   KVJXYI  TV;  'Apctfii'ct$ 
e!$  en  KctvctQai.  heyoftivYi  .  .  .  x.Cncti  %£  >cotl  tn  x,otl  vvi>  t 


224a  rphe  statements  of  Eusebius  are  not  quite  trustworthy.     He  calls  e.g. 
Jabis  at  one  time  TTO'A;?  (p.  225),  at  another  zapy  (p.  268). 

225  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ.  ii.  867. 

226  See  in  general,  Relaud,  pp.  992-998.  Winer,  s.v.  "  Beth-sean."  Raumer, 
p.   150  sq.     Pauly's  Enc.  vi.   1.   729.     Robinson,  Palestine,  iii.   326-332. 
Ritter,   xv.    1.  426-435.      Kuhn,  ii.  371.      Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  284-299. 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii. 
83,  101-114  (with  plans)  ;  also  sheet  ix.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

227  In  the  Old  Test.,  Josh.  xvii.  11,  16  ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12  ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12  ;  1  Kings  iv.  12  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29.     On  the  identity  of  Beth- 
sean  and  Scythopolis,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  v.  1.  22,  vl  14.  8,  xii.  8.  5,  xiii.  6.  1. 
The  gloss  of  the  LXX.  on  Judg.  i.  27.     Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  237. 
Steph.  Byz.  (see  next  note). 

228  \XW  JTO  i'i  the  Mishna,  Aboda  sara  i.  4,  iv.  12.     The  adj.  13^3,  Pea 
viii.  1.     Comp.  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  p.  174  sq.     Steph.  Byz. 
S.V.  2>tv0oVo?u?,  HotAatffTivYi;  -Tr&Tu?  97  NtWjjj  (1.  NiWse)  Ko/Ajjj  ~2vpiot$,  ^x.vQuv 
7roA/f,    irpoTtpov    Boc,iffcjv    Xgyo'(w£t/>j    y-ro    ruv    fiapfioipav.      The    form 
Beisan  is  contracted  from  Beth-sean. 

229  2xv0*»i/   sro'A/f,  Judith  iii.   11  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  29  ;  LXX.   Judg.  i.  27, 
Poljbius,  v.  70.     Aristides,  ed.  Dindorf,  ii.  470. 
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great  invasion  of  Palestine  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ.230  On  the  name  Nysa,  which  Scythopolis  also  bore 
according  to  Pliny,  Stephanus  Byz.,  and  which  is  found 
upon  coins,  see  above,  p.  20.  The  town  was  perhaps 
already  known  by  its  Greek  name  Scythopolis  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  when  it  was  tributary  to  the  Ptolemies.231  When 
in  218  B.C.  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  Palestine,  the  town 
willingly  (icaO*  o/jLohoyiav)  surrendered  to  him.232  Like  the 
rest  of  Palestine  however  it  did  not  come  permanently  under 
Syrian  dominion  till  twenty  years  later  (198  B.C.).  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  as  a  heathen 
town,  but  not  as  one  hostile  to  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  xii. 
29-31).  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  (about  107 
B.C.)  it  came  under  Jewish  rule,  the  weak  Antiochus  IX. 
(Kyzikenos)  being  unable  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  John  Hyrcanus,  nay  his  general  Epicrates 
treacherously  surrendering  Scythopolis  to  the  Jews  (Joseph. 
Antt.  xiii.  10.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  7  speaks  otherwise).238  Hence 


230  Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  L  405  :  Sxt^ac/  rqv  TIothuiaTiwiv  x.aT&pu/x.oi/  x.oti 
rw  ~Bxaocy  (1.  JSouaoiv)  xet,Tia%ov  TVJU  l|  oivruv  xhndeiffotv  2xy$oVo?uj/.  On  the 
invasion  of  the  Scythians,  see  especially  Herodotus,  i.  105.  Euseb.  Chron., 
ed.  Schoene,  ii.  88  sq.  Pliny  too  and  his  successor  Solinus  derive  the  name 
from  the  Scythians,  but  indeed  from  those  whom  the  god  Dionysius  settled 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  grave  of  his  nurse  :  Plinius,  v.  18.  74  : 
Scythpolirn,  antea  Nysam,  a  Libero  Patre  sepulta  nutrice  ibi  Scythis 
deductis.  Solinus  (ed.  Mommsen),  c.  36  :  Liber  Pater  cum  humo  nutricem 
tradidisset,  condidifc  hoc  oppidum,  ut  sepulturae  titulura  etiam  urbis  moenibus 
ampliaret.  Incolae  deerant  ;  e  comitibus  suis  Scy  thas  delegit,  quos  ut  animi 
firmaret  ad  promptam  resistendi  violentiam,  praemium  loci  nomen  dedit. 
For  another  and  equally  mythological  derivation  from  the  Scythians,  see 
Malalas,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  140,  and  Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  i  237.  In  general 
Steph.  Byz.  also  explains  the  name  by  *2x,v6ai>  Trfat?  (see  note  228).  The 
derivation  from  Sukkoth  is  obviated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  town  is  not  Sukkoth  but  Beth-sean. 

831  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  4.  5.  Comp.  above,  p.  53.  It  would  be  a  more  ancient 
testimony  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  name,  if  the  reference  of  the  letters  2x  on 
certain  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Scythopolis  were  certain.  See  L. 
Miiller,  Numismatique  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,  p.  304,  planches,  n.  1429,  1464 

232  Polyb.  v.  70.     Stark,  Gaza,  p.  381. 

833  On  the  chronology,  comp.  above,  §  8. 
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we  find  it  also  in  the  possession  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Antt, 
xiii.  15.  4).  It  was  again  separated  from  the  Jewish  region 
by  Pompey  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3,  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7), 
and  restored  by  Gabinius  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4). 
It  afterwards  continued  to  be  an  independent  town  under 
Eoman  supremacy.  Nor  did  either  Herod  or  his  successors 
ever  possess  the  town.  Its  membership  among  the  cities  of 
Decapolis  is  testified  by  Josephus,  who  calls  it  "  one  of  the 
largest  towns  of  Decapolis  "  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7  :  ^  Se  COT* 
fjieylo-Tr)  T?}?  Je/caTroXeo)?).  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  era 
it  made  use  of.  The  Pompeian  era  is  evidently  used  on  a 
coin  of  Gordianus ;  while  upon  others  a  later  one  seems 
adopted.  The  titles  of  the  town,  especially  upon  the  coins 
of  Gordianus,  are  lepa  ao-uXo?.234  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  war,  A.D.  66,  the  revolted  Jews  attacked  the  district 
of  Scythopolis  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  The  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants found  themselves  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  the  heathen  against  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who  were  attacking  the  town.  The  heathen  inhabitants  how- 
ever afterwards  requited  this  alliance  by  faithless  treachery, 
luring  them  into  the  sacred  grove,  and  then  surprising  them 
by  night  and  massacring  them  to  the  number,  as  it  is  said, 
of  13,000  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  3,  4,  vii.  8.  7  ;  Vita,  6).  When 
Josephus  says  with  respect  to  the  period  of  the  Jewish  war, 
that  Scythopolis  was  then  obedient  to  King  Agrippa  (Vita, 
65,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  341,  20  :  -nJ9  VTTTJKOOV  fiao-ikeT),  this  is 
certainly  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  actual  subjec- 
tion, but  only  means,  that  Scythopolis  was  on  the  side  of 
Agrippa  and  the  Eomans.235  The  district  of  Scythopolis 

234  See  on  the  coins  and  the  era,  Belley  in  the  Memoires  des  Inscr.  et 
Bdles-Lettres,  ancient  series,  vol.  xxvi.  1759,  pp.  415-428.     Eekhel,  iii.  438- 
440.     Mionnet,  v.  511  sq.  ;  Suppl.  viii.  355  sq.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  287-290, 
pi.  xiv.  n.  8-13. 

235  This  is  all  that  Josephus  is  in  the  context  concerned  with.    It  is  highly 
improbable  that  Scythopolis  really  belonged  (as  Menke  in  his  Bibel-Atlas 
supposes)  to  the  dominions  of  Agrippa,  since  Josephus  in  the  passages  in 
which  he  is  describing  accurately  the  realm  of  Agrippa  does  not  mention  it. 
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must  be  regarded  as  very  extensive.  At  the  taking  of  Scytho- 
polis  and  Philoteria  (a  town  of  that  name  on  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  of  which  we  know  nothing  else)  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  in  the  year  218,  Poly  bins  remarks,  that  the  district 
subject  to  these  two  towns  could  easily  furnish  abundant 
support  for  the  whole  army.236  We  have  also  similar  testi- 
mony at  a  later  date,  viz.  that  of  Josephus  (Vita,  9),  that  the 
district  of  Scythopolis  bordered  on  that  of  Gadara  (see  above, 
p.  88).  The  district  of  this  town  is  also  mentioned  Sell. 
Jud.  iv.  8.  2.  The  subsequent  history  of  Scythopolis,  which 
remained  for  centuries  an  important  and  flourishing  town, 
cannot  be  further  pursued  here.  On  its  religious  rites,  games 
and  industry,  compare  above,  pp.  19,  27,  41. 

20.  Pella,  ITeXXa.  The  district  of  Pella  is  designated  by 
Josephus  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Peraea.237  According 
to  Eusebius,  the  Jabesh  of  Scripture  was  only  6  m.  p.  from 
Pella,  on  the  road  from  this  latter  to  Gerasa.238  Now  as  Gerasa 
lies  south  of  the  present  Wadi  Jabis,  Pella  must  have  lain 
a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  and  hence  it  is  almost  certain,  that 
the  important  ruins  at  Fahil,  on  a  terrace  over  the  Jordan  valley 
opposite  Scythopolis  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  mark  the 
position  of  the  ancient  Pella.239  That  it  stood  here  is  further 

236  Polyb.  V.  70:   svOapaas  ta-)(,s  irpoc;  rots  ^AAoiW?  l;r;/3oA«£  S/at  TO  ryv 


237  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  3.     Peraea  is  here  taken  in  its  political  meaning,  i.e. 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  (comp.  above,  p.  2).     In  a 
geographical  sense,  it  reaches  much  farther  northward,  comprising  e.g.  even 
Gadara  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7.  3). 

238  Euseb.  Onomast..  ed.  Lag.  p.  225  :  »?  <5e  *I«/3/j  insx-sii/a  TQV  'lop^xvov  vvv 
taTi  f^&yiuTV)  fl-oA/j,   IIgAAj7£  5To'A£<y;  ^tt<nuaot.  aYifttiois  <»'  oiviovruv  tnl 
Similarly,  p.  268  (where  however  Jabis  is  more  correctly  called  a 

239  Comp.  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  320-325.     Ritter,  xv.  2.  1023-1030. 
Raumer,  p.  254.    Guerin,  GaliUe,  i.  288-292.    Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan 
(1881),   pp.  442-447.      On  the  history,    Reland,  p.  924  sq.     Droysen, 
Hdlenismus,  iii.  2.  204  sq.     Kuhn,  ii.    374.     There  is  but  slight  foundation 
for  the  objection  raised  by  Kruse  (Seetzen's  Rcisen,  iv.  198  sqq.)  to  the 
above  determination  of  the  locality.      Korb's  thorough  discussion  of  the 
situation  of  Pella  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  fur  Philologie  und  Paedagogik,  4th  year, 
vol.  i.  1829,  pp.  100-118)  places  the  situation  too  far  northward  by  partially 
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borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Pliny  describes  Pella  as  aquis  divitem?™ 
Whether  the  original  Semitic  name  was  Fahil  (tins  ?),  and  the 
name  Pella  chosen  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of  its  similarity 
of  sound,  may  be  left  uncertain.240*  In  any  case  the  name 
Pella  was  borrowed  from  the  famous  Macedonian  town  of  the 
same  name.  The  latter  being  the  birthplace  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Pella  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  Dium  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  him- 
self, as  indeed  the  somewhat  corrupt  text  of  Stephanus  Byz. 
declares.241  According  to  another  passage  of  Stephanus  Byz. 
our  Pella  was  also  called  Boim?.242  Pella  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  at  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  B.C.  218,  when  after  taking  Atabyrion  (Tabor)  he 

placing  in  the  foreground  the  statements  of  Josephus,  and  neglecting  to  do 
justice  to  the  more  precise  statements  of  Eusebius. 

240  Plinius,  v.  18.  74. 

24<u  Tuch,  Quaestiones  de  Flavii  Josephi  libris  historicis  (Lips.  1859),  p.  18, 
altogether  regards  Pella  as  only  the  Greek  pronunciation  for  K^nD,  and 
scouts  the  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  town. 
This  is  however  more  than  improbable. 

241  Steph.  Byz.  ed.  Meineke,  s.v.  A?OJ/,  croA/j  .  .  .    Kofays  'Svpfots,  KTtaf&a 
AAfgavfyov,  x-al  Tli'h'hot.     The  words  KO\  IIsATia  are  probably  the  gloss  of 

some  learned  reader,  who  thus  meant  to  say  that  Pella  as  well  as  Dium  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  reading  q  x,oti  IleAAc*  is  an  erroneous 
emendation  by  some  former  editor.  Comp.  also  Droysen,  iii.  2.  204  sq. 
A  Syrian  Pella  is  also  mentioned  among  the  cities  founded  by  Seleucus  I. 
in  Appian.  Syr.  57,  and  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  116  sq.  According 
to  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome :  Seleucus  Antiochiam  Laodiciam  Seleuciam 
Apamiam  Edessam  Beroeam  et  Pellam  urbes  condidit.  So  also  Syncell.,  ed. 
Dindorf,  i.  520,  and  the  Armenian  text  of  Eusebius,  in  which  only  Seleucia 
is  missing.  By  this  Pella  however  we  must  probably  understand  the  town 
of  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  which  was  at  first  called  by  its  founder 
Seleucus  I.  Apamea,  and  afterwards  Pella,  which  name  was  subsequently 
lost  (see  especially  Malalas,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  203  [according  to  Pausanias 
Damascenus,  comp.  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec,  iv.  470]  ;  also  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  752  ;  Stephanus  Byz.  s.v.  'A-Tra^a;  in  Diodor.  xxi.  25,  Apamea  occurs 
under  the  name  of  Pella,  see  Wesseling's  note  on  the  passage).  It  is  true 
that  the  lists  in  Appian  and  Eusebius  mention  Pella  along  with  Apamea 
as  though  they  were  two  different  cities.  This  mistake  has  however 
arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  change  of  name  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  second  founding,  and  treated  accordingly  in  the  lists  of  founda- 
tions of  towns.  Hence  indeed  our  Pella  (in  Decapolis)  is  out  of  question. 

242  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Hi^u,  T&'A/J  .  .  .   Ko/A«; 
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turned  towards  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  and  seized  Pella, 
Kamus,  and  Gephrus.243  Alexander  Jannaeus  conquered  and 
destroyed  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants  would  not  adopt 
"  Jewish  customs  "  (Bell.  Jud.  1.  4.  8  ;  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).243a  It 
was  again  separated  from  the  Jewish  region  by  Pompey  (Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  *7.  7).  The  fact  of  its  having  belonged 
to  Decapolis  is  attested  by  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.244  The  few  coins  which  have  been 
preserved  bear,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Pompeian  era.245 
When  Pella  is  named  in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  5)  among 
the  chief  places  of  the  eleven  toparchies  of  Judaea,  this  must 
be  ascribed  either  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Josephus  him- 
self or  to  an  error  in  the  text.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  war  Pella  was  attacked  by  the  insurgent  Jews  (Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  18.  1).  During  the  war  the  Christian  Church  fled  thither 
from  Jerusalem.246  Christian  bishops  of  Pella  are  mentioned 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ.247 

21.  Dium,  Alov.  Among  the  towns  of  this  name,  of  which 
Steph.  Byz.  enumerates  seven,  that  in  Macedonia  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  is  the  best  known.  Hence  it  is  very  credible, 
that  our  Dion  in  Coelesyria  was  a  foundation  of  Alexander  the 
Great.248  According  to  the  astronomical  definitions  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  15.  23),  Dium  lay  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as 

243  Polyb.  v.  70. 

243a  jn  the  last  passage  also  our  Pella  is  certainly  intended,  and  not 
another  Moabite  one.  Josephus  only  names  Pella  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
list  after  enumerating  the  Moabite  towns,  because  he  desires  to  append  a 
Bpecial  remark  concerning  it.  Comp.  Tuch,  Quaestiones,  etc.,  pp.  17-19. 

244  Plin.  v.  18.  74.     Ptoiem.  v.  15.  23.     Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  251. 
Epiphanius,  Haer.  29.  7  ;  de  mensuris  et ponder.  §  15. 

248  See  Belley  in  the  Memoires  de  V Academic  des  Inscr.  et  Belles- Lettres, 
ancient  series,  vol.  xxviii.  568  sqq.  Eckhel,  iii.  350.  Micnnet,  v.  329  ; 
Suppl  viii.  232.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  291-293,  pi.  xvi.  n.  8. 

246  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  iii.  5.  2,  3  ;  Epiphanius,  Haer.  29.  7 ;  de  mensuris  et 
ponder.  §  15. 

247  Le  Quien,  Or  lens  cttrist.  iii.  698  sq. 

248  So  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  A<of  (see  above,  note  241).     Stephanus  remarks 
5?  TO  v'oap  vofftpov,  and  quotes  the  following  epigram : — 

v&pae,  TO  AtiQVoy  y"hvx,epov  KOTOV,  yvfie  TT/ys, 
vetvffn  pifv  dn^jj?,  si>6v  Xg  xett  fitorov. 
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Fella,  but  ^  of  a  cfegree  farther  eastward.  With  this  agree 
the  statements  of  Josephus  concerning  Pompey's  route,  that 
the  Jewish  king  Aristobulus  accompanied  Pompey  on  his 
march  from  Damascus  against  the  Nabataeans  as  far  as 
Dium,  that  here  he  suddenly  separated  from  Pompey,  who 
therefore  now  turned  suddenly  westward  and  came  by  Pella 
and  Scythopolis  to  Judaea.249  Little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  Dium.250  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Antt. 
xiii.  15.  3),  liberated  by  Pompey  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4),  and  then 
belonged  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  v.  18.  74;  Ptolem.  v.  15.  23). 
The  coins  of  Dium,  with  the  legend  Aeiyvwv,  have  the 
Pompeian  era.  Some  of  those  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Caracalla  and  Geta  are  still  in  existence.251  The  Aia  mentioned 
by  Hierocles  is  certainly  identical  with  this  Dium.252 

22.  Gerasa,  Tepaaa.  The  ruins  of  the  present  Dscharasch 
are  the  most  important  in  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  are 
indeed  (with  those  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec  and  Petra)  among  the 
most  important  in  Syria.  There  are  still  in  existence  con- 
siderable remains  of  temples,  theatres  and  other  public 
buildings.  About  one  hundred  columns  of  a  long  colonnade, 
which  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  are  still  standing. 
The  buildings  seem  from  their  style  to  belong  to  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ.253  Few  inscriptions  have  as  yet 

249  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  3.  3,  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  4,  fin.    Also  Menke's  Bibel- 
Atlas,  sheet  iv.     In  both  passages  indeed  Dium  first  came  into  the  text 
through  Dindorf's  emendations.     The  older  editions  have,  Antt.  xiv.  3.  3  : 
ti;  AjjA/of  KoAiv  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  4  :  OCTTO  &.iw7r6'hsug.     As  certain  manuscripts 
have  d'7ro  dio;  q'hiwx-o'hscas  (see  Cardwell's  ed.)  we  might  feel  inclined  to 
read  Heliopolis  in  both  passages.     But  the  context  makes  this  impossible. 

250  Comp.  Reland,  p.  736  sq.     Raumer,  p.  247.     Kuhn,  iii.  382  sq. 

251  See  Belley  in  the  Memoires  de  V Academic  des  Inscr.  et  Bcllcs-Lcttres^ 
ancient  series,  vol.  xxviii.  568  sqq.     Eckhel,  iii.  347  sq.     Mionuet,  v.  32  ; 
Suppl.  viii.  26.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  378-383,  pi.  xix.  n.  8,  9. 

262  Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  45.  The  Notitia  episcopal.,  the  same, 
p.  92.  Also  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  15.  3  the  manuscripts  have  Atav. 

283  See  in  general,  Seetzen,  Reisen,  i.  388  sq.,  iv.  202  sqq.  Burckhardt, 
Reisen,  i.  401-417,  530-536  (with  plan).  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine, 
1821,  pp.  353-405.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  2.  1077-1094.  Badeker-Socin, 
Paldstina,  p.  408  sqq.  (with  plan).  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  281-290. 
Illustrations,  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient  (Paris  1837  sq.),  livraison  9,  16, 
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been  published.254  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  was 
the  ancient  Gerasa.255  The  derivation  of  the  name  from 
yepovres  (veterans)  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled 
here,  is  based  only  upon  etymological  trifling.256  It  is 
certainly  possible,  that  the  foundation  of  Gerasa  as  a 
Hellenistic  town  may  reach  as  far  back  as  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  certain  Theodorus 
(a  son  of  the  tyrant  Zeno  Kotylas  of  Philadelphia).  It  was 
conquered  after  an  arduous  siege  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign.257  It  was  while  still  defending 
the  fortress  Eagaba  "  in  the  district  of  Gerasa  "  that  he  died.258 
Gerasa  was  undoubtedly  liberated  by  Pompey,  for  it  belonged 
to  Decapolis.269  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1);  yet  the  Jews 
dwelling  in  the  town  were  spared  by  the  inhabitants  (Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  18.  5).  The  Gerasa  conquered  and  destroyed  by 

34,  35.  Rey,  Voyage  dans  le  Haouran  et  aux  lords  de  la  mer  morte  execute 
pendant  les  annees  1857  and  1858  (Paris),  Atlas  pi.  xix.-xxiii.  (pi.  xxi.  plan). 
Due  de  Luynes,  Voyage  d1  Exploration  d  la  mer  morte  a  Petra  et  sur  la  rive 
gauche  du  Jourdain,  Paris  s.  a.  (1874),  Atlas,  pi.  50-57.  Also  Riehm's 
Worterb.  s.v.  "  Gadara." 

254  Corp.  Inscr.   Graec.  n.  4661-4664.     Corp.  Inscr.   Lat.  vol.   iii.  n. 
118,  119.     Wetzstein,  Ausgewahlte  Inschriften  (Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad. 
1863),  n.  205-207.    Bockh,  Report  of  the  Berlin  Acad.  1835,  p.  14  sqq.   Allen, 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  iii.  (Baltimore  1882),  p.  206.     Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1882,  p.  218  sqq.;  1883,  p.  107  sq. 

255  Compare  on  the  history,  Reland,  p.  806  sqq.     Pauly's  Encycl.ui.  770. 
Winer, s.v.  "Gadara."    Raumer,  p.  249 sq.    Ritter, as  above.    Kuhn,  ii.  370, 
883. 

256  See  the  passages  from   Jamblicus  and  the  Etymolog.   magnum  in 
Droysen,  Hellenismus,  iii.  2.  202  sq.     Also  Reland,  p.  806. 

257  Bett.  Jud.  i.  4.  8,     In  the  parallel  passage  Antt.  xiii.  15.  3,  "Ewav 
stands  instead  of  Ttpotaotv.     The  reading  in  Bell.  Jud.  is  however  certainly 
the  correct  one. 

258  Antt.  xiii.  15. 5.  Ragaba  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  'Epyoi  of  Euse- 
bius  (p.  216),  which  lay  15  m.  p.  westward  of  Gerasa,  and  was  therefore  cer- 
tainly under  the  power  of  Alexauder  Jannaeus  before  the  conquest  of  Gerasa. 

289  Ptolem.  v.  15.  23.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tspxaet,  vfatg  ?%  Ko/Xw  2vpt'»s, 
rife  dEXMo-otofii;  (for  such  is  the  reading,  as  by  Meineke,  instead  of  the 
traditional  Tteaotpwx.uiltx.ot'VQ'htui).  Plinius,  v.  18.  74,  names  Galasa,  for 
which  we  must  read  Gerasa,  among  the  cities  of  Decapolis. 
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Lucius  Annius  at  the  command  of  Vespasian  (Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  9.  1)  cannot  be  this  Gerasa,  which  as  a  Hellenistic  town 
was  certainly  friendly  to  the  Eomans.  The  few  coins  of 
Gerasa  (from  Hadrian  to  Alexander  Severus)  have  no  era 
and  contain  no  epithet  of  the  city.  They  almost  all  have  the 
superscription  "A precis  rv^rj  Fepda-cov.260  On  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Trajan  the  inhabitants  are  called  ^AvTto^el^ 
irpbs  TW  Xpvcropoa?61  Upon  another  inscription,  also  of  the 
Eoman  period,  the  town  is  called  Tepaaa  M*>rto%eta.t61a 
In  an  ethnographic  sense  Gerasa  must  be  reckoned  part  of 
Arabia/62  but  seems  even  in  the  second  century  after  Christ 
to  have  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria  and  only  subse- 
quently to  have  been  incorporated  in  that  of  Arabia.263  In 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  this  province.264  Its  district  was  so  large, 

260  Eckhel,  iii.  350.     Mionnct,  v.  329  ;  Suppl.  viii.  230  sq.     De  Saulcy,  p. 
384  sq.,  pi.  xxii.  n.  1,  2. 

261  Mommsen,  Berichte  der  sachsisch.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  philoL-hist. 
Classe,  vol.  ii.  1850,  p.  223.     Waddington,  n.  1722.     The  inscription  \vas 
set  up  in  honour  of  A.  Julius  Quadratus,  the  imperial  legate  of  Syria,  and 
indeed  in  his  native  Pergamos  (where  the  inscription  was  discovered). 
The  Gerasenes  designate  themselves  according  to  TVaddington's  completion, 
['  Ai/T/o]^g<y»  TUV  [wpo;  T]U  Xpvaopoef:  TUV  Tr^poT^spov  \_Yi\p  aawuv  i)  /3ot»X7j  xxl 
o  ItilfAQs].     No  other  place  in  Syria  is  known  by  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas 
except  the  Nahr  Barada  near  Damascus  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755.     Plin.  v.  18. 
74.     Ptolem.  v.  15.  9).     It  is  self-evident  that  this  cannot,  as  Mommsen 
strangely  assumes,  be  intended  here.     On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the 
rivulet  Kerwan  running  through  Gerasa  was  also  called  Chrysorrhoas  (see 
Badeker,  p.  409). 

261a  American  Journal  •>/  Philology,  vol.  iii.  (Baltimore  1882)  p.  206, 
communicated  by  Allen,  from  a  copy  by  Merrill.  The  inscription  was 
found  in  Gerasa  itself.  It  is  an  epitaph  consisting  of  four  distichs  on  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Juliana  from  Antioch.  She  died  in  the  course  of 
her  journey  in  Gerasa  and  was  buried  there,  and  it  is  said  of  her  in  the 
epitaph  that  she  will  not  now  return  to  her  home  in  Antioch,  d.'h'h1  ehot%w 
y«/[ti]ff  [r]£p[a]0-[>j?]  pipog  '  AvTtoxtiYis,.  That  the  inscription  belongs  to 
the.  Roman  period  is  shown  by  the  name  Juliana. 

262  Origenes  in  Joann.  vol.  vi.  c.  24  (Opp.  ed.  Lommatzsch,  i.  289),  Tipotaet 
Jg  TV);  *  Apotfitet;  sari  iro'hig. 

263  See  Marquardt,  llomische  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  433,  note  1. 

264  Ammian.  Marc.  xiv.  8.  13  •  Haec  quoque  civitates  habet  inter  oppida 
quaedam   ingentes  Bostram  et   Gerasam  ^tque   Philadelphiim    murormn 
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fchat  Jerome  could  say,  that  what  was  formerly  Gilead  was 
now  called  Gerasa.264a  Famous  men  of  Gerasa  are  mentioned 
by  Steph.  Byz.265  The  names  too  of  certain  Christian  bishops 
are  well  known.266 

23.  Philadelphia,  $tXaSeX<£eta,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  called  in  the  0.  T.  "Kabbah  of  the  Ammonites" 
(jtoy  iyz  nnn),  i.et  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites,  or  more 
shortly  "  Eabbah  "  (nfi).267  In  Poly  bins  it  is  called  Babbat- 
Amana,268  in  Eusebius  and  Steph.  Byz.  Amman  and  Ammana.289 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  certainly  evidenced  by  the  ruins 
south  of  Gerasa,  which  to  this  day  bear  the  name  of  Ammana. 
The  ruins  belong,  like  those  of  Kanatha,  to  the  Eoman  period.270 
The  town  received  the  name  of  Philadelphia  from  Ptolemy  II. 


firmitate  cautissimas.     Comp.   Euseb.    Onomast.   p.   242.      Tipxeet, 
eTriaypos  T«K  '  Apxfitxf. 

284a  Hieronymus  in  Obadjam  v.  19  (Vallarsi,  vi.  381)  :  Benjamin  autem 
.  .  .  cunctam  possidebit  Arabiam,  quae  prius  vocabatur  Galaad  et  nunc 
Gerasa  nuncupatur.  Comp.  also  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  p.  250. 

265  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tepxox's%  xvrtj;  'Apterai*  pqrup  xartlo;  kanv  .  .  .  xxl 
Kypvxog  ffoQiffTvis  xxl  TL^xruv  vof&ix.o$  pyrvp.  To  these  must  also  be  added 
the  Neo-Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathematician  Nicomachus  of  Gerasa, 
second  century  after  Christ  (Fabric.  Bibl  graec.,  ed.  Harless,  v.  629  sqq.). 

2(56  Epiphan.  Haer.  73.  26.     Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ.  ii.  859  sq. 

267  Deut.  iii.  11  ;    Josh.  xiii.  25  ;   2   Sam.  xi.  1,   xii.  26-29,  xvii.  27  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  2,  3  ;  Ezek.  xxi.  25,  xxv.  5  ;  Amos  i.  14  ;   1  Chron.  xx.  1.     On 
the  identity  of  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites  with  Philadelphia,  see  below  the 
passages  from  Eusebius  (note  269),  Steph.  Byz.  and  Jerome  (note  271). 

268  p0lyb.  v.  71,  'Pxpfixrxpxvx.     So  too  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  ' 
xvx,  Trtihis  T^S  optti/qs  'Apafiixf. 

269  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  215,    A^^aw  v>  vvv 
tiriavifios  T%S  '  Apotfiietf-  Ibid.  p.  219,  'Aftpav.  .  .   avrrt  early 

i)  x.xl  $/AaBiA(p/a,  TroX/?  siriffYifAos  Ttjs  Apxftixg-  Comp.  ibid.  p.  288, 
'P«/3/3ot,  Tro'X/f  fiotffifatete  '  AfifAvu,  XVTYI  sari  <I>/XfltS«?i<p/«6.  Steph.  Byz.,  see 
note  271. 

270  See  in  general,  Seetzen,  Reisen,  i.  396  sqq.,  iv.  212  sqq.    Burckhardt, 
Reisen,  ii.  612-618.      Ritter,   Erdkunde,  xv.    2.  1145-1159.     De   Saulcy, 
Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,  1865,  i.  237  sqq.  (with  plan).     Baueker-Socin, 
Palastina,  p.  318  sqq.  (with  plan).     Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  399  sqq. 
Conder,  Quarterly   Statement,  1882,  pp.  99-112.     Illustrations,  Laborde, 
Voyage  en  Orient  (Paris  1837  sqq.),  livr.  28,  29.     On  the  history,  besides 
Ritter,  the  article  on  "  Rabbath  Ammon  "  in  Winer's  Realwb'rterb.,  Herzog'a 
Real-Encycl  (1st  ed.   xii.  469  sq.),  Schenkel's  Bwellex.,   Biehm's   WB. 
Kuhu,  ii  383  sq. 
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(Philadelphia),  to  Whom  consequently  its  Hellenization  is  to 
be  referred.271  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  it  was 
a  strong  fortress,  which  in  the  year  218  B.C.  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  take  by  storm,  and  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  get  possession,  till  a  prisoner  showed  him  the 
subterranean  path,  by  which  the  inhabitants  came  out  to 
draw  water.  This  being  stopped  up  by  Antiochus,  the  town 
was  forced  to  surrender  for  want  of  water.272  About  135  B.C. 
(at  the  death  of  Simon  Maccabaeus)  Philadelphia  was  in  the 
power  of  a  certain  Zenos  Kotylas  (Antt.  xiii.  8.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  2.  4).  It  was  not  conquered  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  though 
he  had  possession  of  Gerasa  to  the  north  and  Esbon  to  the 
south  of  it.  Hence  Philadelphia  is  not  named  among  the 
towns  which  were  separated  by  Pompey  from  the  Jewish 
region.  It  was  however  joined  by  him  to  the  confederacy  of 
Decapolis278  and  had  therefore  the  Pompeian  era.274  It  was 
in  its  neighbourhood  that  Herod  fought  against  the  Arabians.276 
In  A.D.  44  sanguinary  contests  took  place  between  the  Jews 


271  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.   <t>;Aad£A<pg;a    .    .    .    7%   'Zvpict;   sirityotttvis   -r&X/j,   if 

sir  '  Affraprr,,  elr»  <l>;AaBgA<ps/a  a^ro  II-roAs^a/ov  rol> 
Hieronyiims  inEzek.  c.  25  (Vallarsi,  v.  285)  :  Rabbath,  quae 
hodie  a  rege  Aegypti  Ptolemaeo  cognomento  Philadelpho,  qui  Arabiam 
tenuit  cum  Judaea,  Philadelphia  uuncupata  est.  L.  Miiller  (Numismatique 
iTAlcxandre  le  Grand,  p.  309,  pi.  n.  1473  sqq.)  refers  certain  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  letters  <!>/  to  our  Philadelphia.  Although 
it  would  not  be  impossible  for  coins  with  the  name  of  Alexander  to  be  issued 
in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  II.  (see  note  150,  above),  yet  the  correctness  of  this 
explanation  seems  to  me  very  questionable.  Philoteria  e.g.  (Polyb.  v.  70) 
might  be  intended. 

272  Polyb.  v.  71.     Couder  found  in  his  surveys  at  Amman  a  path,  which 
is  possibly  identical  with  that  mentioned  by  Polybius,  see  Athenseum,  1883, 
n.  2905,  p.  832  :  The  discovery  at  Amman.     Comp.  also  Quarterly  Statement, 
1882,  p.  109. 

273  Plinius,  v.  18.  74. 

274  Chron.  pascJiale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  351),  ad  Olymp.  179.   2  =  63  B.C., 
<t>A«<£gA@£?j'    svrevfov    dptdpoi/ai    rove,    savruv    x,pouov$.      The    era    is    also 
frequently  found  upon  coins.     See  Noris,  iii.  9.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  308-316), 
Eckhel,  iii.  351.     Mionnet,  v.  330-333  ;  Suppl.  viii.  232-236.     De  Saulcy, 
pp.  386-392,  pi.  xxii.  n.  3-9 

276  Bell.  Jud.  i.  19.  5.    In  tl»e  parallel  passage  Antt.  xv.  5.  4,  Philadelphia 
<g  not  mentioned. 
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of  Peraea  and  the  Philadelphians  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  a  village  called  Mia  in  our  present  text  of  Josephus,  but 
for  which  Zia  is  probably  the  correct  reading  (Antt.  xx.  1.  I).276 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  Philadelphia  was  attacked 
by  the  insurgent  Jews  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  Upon  an 
inscription  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  our  Phila- 
delphia is  called  $iXa8e\0eta  rrjs  'A  pa/3  las.277  This  is 
however  meant  only  in  an  ethnographical  sense.  For  coins 
down  to  Alexander  Severus  have  the  superscription  $t\a- 
Se\,<f)e(i>v,  Kofoqs  Svplas.278  The  town  therefore  still  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Syria  and  was  probably  allotted  to  the 
province  of  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century.279 
In  the  fourth  century  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  this  province.280  Josephus  mentions  the  district  of  Phila- 
delphia (^tXaSeXfavrf)  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peraea  (Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  3).  If  the  supposition  be  warranted,  that  Zia  is 
the  correct  reading  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  1.1,  the  district  of 
Philadelphia  must  have  extended  to  about  15  m.  p.  westward 
of  the  town,  in  other  words,  full  half  of  the  land  lying  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  town  must  have  belonged  to  the  Phila- 
delphian  district. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all  the  cities  hitherto  described 
formed  independent  political  communities,  which — at  least  after 
the  time  of  Pompey  —  were  never  internally  blended  into  an 
organic  unity  with  the  Jewish  region,  but  were  at  most  externally 
united  with  it  under  the  same  ruler.  Almost  all  of  them  had  a 
chiefly  heathen  population,  which  after  the  third  century  before 

276  A  village  of  Zia  lying  15  m.  p.  west  of  Philadelphia  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  Onomast.  p.  258,  KO\  'ion  vvv  Ziot.  xaftn  uf  airo  is'  aYipeiav  O;Aot- 
ds*.(piocs  SKI  %vffpx$.     The  supposition  that  Zia  is  the  correct  reading  in  this 
passage    has    been  already  expressed  by  Reland   (p.   897),   Havercamp 
(on  Joseph.  I.e.)  and  Tuch,  Quaestiones  de  Fl.  Josephi  libris  historicis,  Lips. 
1859,  p.  19  sq. 

277  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n.  1620b ;  corap.  above,  p.  25. 

278  See  Mionnet,  Suppl.  viii.  236.     De  Saulcy,  p.  392. 

279  Comp.  Marquardt,  i.  433,  note  1. 

280  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8.  13  (see  above,  note  264).     Comp.  also 
the  passages  from  JSusebius  (note 
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Christ  became  more  and  more  Hellenistic  in  its  character.  It 
was  only  in  Joppa  and  Jamnia  and  perhaps  in  Azotus,  that 
the  Jewish  element  obtained  during  and  after  the  Maccabaean 
period  the  ascendancy.  But  even  these  towns  with  their 
respective  districts  formed  both  before  and  after  that  time 
independent  political  units.  —  To  the  same  category  belonged 
also,  as  Kuhn  correctly  admits,281  the  tovms  which  were  re- 
founded  by  Herod  and  his  sons.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  of 
these  the  population  was  mainly  Jewish.  But  even  where 
this  was  the  case,  the  constitution  was  of  Hellenistic  organiza- 
tion, as  is  shown  especially  in  the  case  of  Tiberias.  In 
most  of  them  however  the  heathen  population  preponderated. 
Hence  we  must  not  assume,  that  they  were  organically 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  realm,  but  that  they  occupied 
within  it  an  independent  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
older  Hellenistic  towns.  Nay  in  Galilee,  where  it  was 
indeed  impregnated  with  heathen  elements,  the  Jewish 
country  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  subordinate  to 
the  newly  built  capitals  —  first  to  Sepphoris,  then  to  Tiberias, 
then  again  to  Sepphoris  (see  the  articles  concerning  them). 
Among  the  towns  built  by  Herod  certainly  the  two  most  im- 
portant were  Sebaste,  i.e.  Samaria,  and  Caesarea,  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  already  spoken  of  (No.  9).  Of  less  importance 
were  Gaba  in  Galilee  and  Esbon  in  Peraea  (Antt.  xv.  8.  o),  which 
must  also  be  regarded  as  chiefly  heathen  towns,  for  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  they,  like  Ptolemais  and  Caesarea, 
Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  were  attacked  by  the  insurgent  Jews 
(Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  as  towns 
founded  by  Herod,  Antipatris  and  Phasaelis,  Kypros  named 
together  with  the  latter  being  a  mere  castle  near  Jericho  and 
not  a  TroXt?  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  9  ;  Antt.  xvi.  5.  2),  which  also 
applies  to  the  fortresses  of  Alexandreion,  Herodeion,  Hyrcania, 
Masada  and  Machaerus.  Among  the  sons  of  Herod,  Archelaus 
founded  only  the  village  (Kwprj)  of  Archelais.282  Philip,  on  the 


Die  stddlische  und  biirgerliche  Verfassung  des  ram.  Reiclis,  ii.  346-348. 
Comp.  Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  13.  1  ;  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.     Plinius,  xiii.  4, 
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other  hand,  built  Caesarea  M  Panias  and  Julias  =  Bethsaida,  and 
Herod  Antipas  the  cities  of  Sepphoris,  Julias  =  Livias  and 
Tiberias.  These  ten  cities  still  remain  to  be  treated  of: 

24.  Sebaste  =  Samaria.288  The  Hellenization  of  the  town 
of  Samaria  (Hebr.  f^titf)  was  the  work  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Samaritans  had  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  B.C.  332-331, 
assassinated  Andromachus  his  governor  in  Coelesyria.  Conse- 
quently when  Alexander  returned  from  Egypt  (B.C.  331),  he 
executed  strict  justice  upon  the  offenders  and  planted  Mace- 
donian colonists  in  Samaria.284  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius 
speaks  also  of  a  refoundation  by  Perdiecas,285  which  could 
only  have  taken  place  during  his  campaign  against  Egypt 
(B.C.  321);  this  is  however  very  improbable  so  soon  after  the 
colonization  by  Alexander  the  Great.  As  in  old  times  so 
now  also  Samaria  was  an  important  fortress.  Hence  it  was 
levelled  by  Ptolemy  Lagos,  when  in  the  year  B.C.  3 1 2  he  again 
surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  land  of  Coelesyria,  which  he 

44.  Ptolem.  v.  16.  7.  According  to  the  Tabula  Peutinger.,  Archelais  lay 
on  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Scythopolis  12  m.  p.  from  Jericho  and  24 
m.  p.  from  Scythopolis.  See  also  Robinson's  Palestine,  in.  569.  Ritter, 
xv.  i.  457.  Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  235-238.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  387,  395  sq.,  and  sheet  xv.  of  the 
chart. 

283  Compare  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  979-983.     Pauly's  Encycl.   vi.   1. 
727  sq.  Winer,  s.v.  "Samaria."   Raumer,  p.  159  sq.    Robinson's  Palestine,  iii. 
126,  127.     Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  658-666.     Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  188-210. 
Badeker-Socin,  p.  354  sqq.     Sepp,  Jerusalem,  ii.  66-74.     The  Survey  oj 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  160  sq.,  211-215 
(with  plan),  also  sheet  xv.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

284  Curtius,  Rufus,  iv.  8 :  Oneravit  hunc  dolorem  nuntius  mortis  Andro- 
machi,  quern  praefecerat  Syriae :  vivum  Samaritae  cremaverant.     Ad  cujus 
interitum  vindicandum,  quanta  maxime  celeritate  potuit,  coutendit,  adveni- 
entique  sunt  traditi  tanti  sceleris  auctores.     Euseb.  Cliron. ,  ed.  Schoene,  ii. 
114  (ad  ann.  Abr.  1680,  according  to  the  Armenian) :    Andromachum 
regionum  illorum  procuratorem  constituit,  quern  incolae  urbis  Samari- 
tarum  interfecerunt :  quos  Alexander  ab  Egipto  reversus  puuivit :   capta 
urbe    Macedonas    ut    ibi    Jiabitarent    collocavit.  —  So    too    Syncell.,    ed. 
Dindorf,  i.  496  :  TVJV  'Sotftdptiotv  TO'TUI/  i"hui> " A'hefcav'bpo;  MXKS^OVXS   ev  otvTji 


285  See  below,  note  287,  and  also  Droysen,  iii.  2.  204,     Ewald's  Gesch.  de* 
Volkes  Israel,  iv.  p.  293, 
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had  shortly  before*  conquered.288  Some  fifteen  years  later 
(about  296  B.C.)  Samaria,  which  had  meanwhile  been  restored, 
was  again  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  his  contest 
with  Ptolemy  Lagos.287  Thenceforward  we  are  for  a  long 
time  without  special  data  for  the  history  of  the  town.  Poly- 
bius  indeed  mentions,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  in  both  his 
first  and  second  conquest  of  Palestine  218  and  198  B.c. 
occupied  the  country  of  Samaria,288  but  the  fate  of  the  town 
is  not  further  indicated.  It  is  of  interest  to  find,  that  the 
country  of  Samaria,  under  the  Ptolemies  as  well  as  under 
the  Seleucidae,  formed  like  Judaea  a  single  province,  which 
again  was  subdivided  into  separate  yo/W.2SS  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when  the  Seleucidian 
Epigonoi  were  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  encroachments 
of  the  Jews,  the  town  fell  a  victim  to  their  policy  of  conquest  ; 
and  Samaria  —  then  a  vroXt?  o^vpcordrr}  —  was  again  conquered 
in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  107)  by  his  sons  Anti- 
go  nus  and  Aristobulus  after  a  siege  of  a  year,  and  entirely 
given  up  to  destruction  (Antt.  xiii.  10.  2,  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i. 
2.  7).290  Alexander  Jannaeus  had  possession  of  the  town  or  its 
ruins  (Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  It  was  separated  from  the  Jewish 
region  by  Pompey  and  never  henceforth  organically  combined 
with  it  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Its  rebuilding  was 
the  work  of  Gabinius  (Antt.  xv.  14.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4),  on  which 
account  its  inhabitants  were  for  a  while  called 


286  Diodor.  xix.  93.     Comp.  above,  note  52  (Gaza),  109  (Joppa),  151 
(Ptolemais). 

287  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  118  (ad  Olymp.  121.  1  =  296  B.C.  ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian)  :  Demetrius  rex  Asiauorum,  Poliorcetes  appellatus, 
Samaritan  orum  urbem  a  Perdicaconstructam  (s.  incolis  frequentatam)  totam 
cepit.   Syncel].,ed.Dindorf,i.519:  An^rpio;  o  IloX/opxyjr^f  ryvTrfatv  'Sapaptuit 
fvoptiyaev.     So  too  i.  522.     Comp.  Droysen,  ii.  2.  243,  255.     Stark,  p.  361. 

288  Polyb.  v.  71.  11,  xvi.  49=  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  3. 

289  See  in  general,  Antt.  xii.  4.  1,4;  1  Mace.  x.  30,  38,  xi.  28,  34. 

290  On  the  chronology,  comp.  above,  §  8. 

291  Cedrenus,  ed.  Beker,  i.  323:  rw  ray  Yetfiiaiav  (1.  Tet&vKuy)  iroktt,  rw 
Ttors  ^oe.{*.tx.ptia,v  (Herodes)  IK  MT  tacts  ^.sftetar^y  O.VTVIV  Trpoawyopsvae.     Cedrenus 
here  indeed  mistakes  Herod  the  Great  for  Herod  Antipas  and  the  latter 
again  for  Herod  Agrippa 
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The  town  was  bestowed  upon  Herod  by  Augustus  (Anil. 
xv.  7.  3;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3);  and  by  his  means  it  first 
regained  prosperity.  For  while  it  had  hitherto  been  a  com- 
paratively small  though  strong  town,  its  extent  was  so  greatly 
increased  by  Herod,  that  it  was  now  twenty  stadia  in  circum- 
ference and  not  inferior  to  the  most  important  towns.  In 
the  city  thus  enlarged  Herod  settled  six  thousand  colonists, 
composed  partly  of  disbanded  soldiers,  partly  of  people  from 
the  neighbourhood.  The  colonists  received  excellent  estates. 
The  fortifications  too  were  rebuilt  and  extended,  and  finally 
the  town  obtained  also,  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  to 
Augustus  and  other  magnificent  edifices,  the  splendour  of 
modern  culture.292  Herod  gave  to  the  newly-rebuilt  town 
the  name  of  Se^ao-Tij  (Antt.  xv.  8.  5;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  2. 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  860)  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
recently  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.  The  coins  of  the 
town  bear  the  inscription  2e(3ao-T7)vct)v  or  ^e^acrr^vwv 
$vp(ia<i)  and  a  special  era  commencing  with  the  year  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  i.e.  according  to  the  usual  view  25  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  2  7  B.C.293  The  town  is  also  mentioned 
in  Eabbinical  literature  by  its  new  name  of  Sebaste  (SLDD3D).294 
When  Josephus  says,  that  Herod  granted  it  "  an  excellent 
constitution,"  e^alperov  evvoplav  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  2),  he  makes 
indeed  no  great  addition  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  however 
probable  from  other  reasons,  that  the  country  of  Samaria  was 
subordinated  to  the  town  of  Sebaste  precisely  as  Galilee  was  to 
the  capitals  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias  respectively  and  Judaea 
was  to  Jerusalem.  For  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumults  of  the 

29f  Considerable  remains  of  a  large  colonnade  running  along  the  hill,  the 
ouilding  of  which  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  Herod,  are  still  in  existence. 
See  the  literature  cited  in  note  283. 

293  On  the  date  of  the  rebuilding,  see  §  15.     On  the  coins  in  general, 
Noris,  v.  5  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  531-536).     Eckhel,  iii.  440.     Mionnet,  v.  513-516  ; 
Suppl  viii.  356-359.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  275-281,  pi.  xiv.  n.  4-7. 

294  Mishna,  Arachin  iii.  2  (the  "  pleasure  gardens  of  Sebaste,"  niDT)Q 
"•DD3D,  are  here  adduced  as   an  example  of  specially  valuable  property. 
See  the  commentary  of  Bartenora  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,,  v.  198).     Neu- 
bauer,  Geographic  da  Talmud,  p.  171  sq. 


I 
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Samaritans  under  Pilate  a  "  council  of  Samaritans," 
f]  (3ov\r),  is  mentioned,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  united 
organization  of  the  country  (Antt.  xviii.  4.  2).294a  Sebastenian 
soldiers  served  in  the  army  of  Herod  and  embraced  the 
party  of  the  Eomaus  against  the  Jews  in  the  conflicts  which 
broke  out  at  Jerusalem  after  his  death  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3.  4, 
4.  2,  3  ;  comp.  Antt.  xvii.  10.  3).  At  the  partition  of 
Palestine  after  the  decease  of  Herod,  Sebaste  with  the  rest 
of  Samaria  fell  to  Archelaus  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6.  3),  after  whose  banishment  it  remained  for  a  time  under 
Roman  procurators,  was  then  temporarily  under  Agrippa,  and 
then  again  under  procurators.  During  this  last  period  Sebas- 
tenian soldiers  formed  a  main  element  in  the  Roman  troops 
stationed  in  Judaea  (see  above,  p.  65).  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Jewish  war  Sebaste  was  attacked  by  the  insurgent 
Jews  (Bell  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  The  town  of  Sebaste,  with  its  chiefly 
heathen  population,  then  remained  as  during  the  disturbances 
that  followed  the  death  of  Herod  (Antt.  xvii.  10.  9  ;  Bell  Jud. 
ii.  5.  1)  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  while  the 
native  Samaritans  in  the  district  of  Sicliem  certainly  occu- 
pied a  difficult  position  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7.  32).  Sebaste 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Septimius  Severus.295  But  its 
importance  henceforth  declined  before  the  prosperity  of 
Neapolis  =  Sichem.296  Eusebius  and  Stephanus  Byz.  still  call 
Sebaste  only  "  a  small  town."  M7  Its  district  was  nevertheless 


294a  On  the  constitution  and  political  position  given  by  Herod  to  the  town, 
see  especially  Kuhn,  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Stddte  der  Alien  (1878),  pp. 
422  sq.,  428  sqq. 

295  Digest,  lib.  xv.  1.  7  (from  Ulpianus)  :  Divus  quoque  Severus  in  Sebas- 
tenam  civitatem  coloniam  deduxit.  On  coins,  COL.  L.  SEP.  SEBASTE. 
Comp.  Eckhel,  iii.  441.  Zumpt,  Commentationes  epigr.  i.  432.  Kuhn,  ii.  56 
The  coins  in  Mioimet  and  De  Saulcy,  as  above. 

see  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xiv.  8.  11,  names  Neapolis,  but  not  Sebaste, 
among  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine.  Comp.  above,  note 
88. 

297  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  292:  SS/S^OTJJZ/,  TQV  vvv  TTOKIXVYIV  Tq$  Hxhotio- 
rivy$.  Steph.  Byz.  S.V.  2£/3«<rr«j  .  .  .  tart  B«  xoci  kit  TW 
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so  large,  that  it  comprised  e.g.  Dothaim,  which  lay  12  m.  p. 
northward  of  the  town.298 

25.  Gala,  Tafia  or  Tafia.  The  name  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  V33  or  njoa,  a  hill,  and  is  a  frequent  local  name  in 
Palestine.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  a  Gaba,  which 
according  to  the  decided  statements  of  Josephus  stood  on 
Carmel,  and  indeed  in  the  great  plain  near  the  district  of 
Ptolemais  and  the  borders  of  Galilee,  and  therefore  on  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  Carmel  (see  especially,  Bell.  Jud.  iii. 
3.  1,  and  Vita,  24).  Herod  here  settled  a  colony  of  retired 
knights,  on  which  account  the  city  was  also  called  TroXt? 
iTTTreccv  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1  ;  Antt.  xv.  8.  5).299  From  the  manner 
iii  which  the  town  is  mentioned  in  the  two  passages,  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  1  ;  Vita,  24,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  district  of  Galilee.  Its  population  being  chiefly 
heathen,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  insurrection  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1),  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Jews 
(Vita,  24).  This  town  is  probably  the  Geba  on  Carmel  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.300  Whatever  other  material  has  been  adduced 
to  the  contrary  by  scholars  with  respect  to  Gaba,  has  served 
to  complicate  rather  than  throw  light  upon  the  questions 
concerning  its  situation  and  history.801  A  Gabe  16  m.  p.  from 
Caesarea  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  but  the  distance  stated  is 


298  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  249  :   Audaeift,  .  .  .  liotpivti  lv  opioif 
HKexei  de  otvrvis  ayftet'ots  ifi'  Inl  rex,  ftopnx  pepm.  , 

299  The  latter  passage  (Antt.  xv.  8.  5)  is  according  to  the  usual  text  :  fa  re 
Ttp  f&tya'ha   TrsB/p,    ruv  iTri'hix.TUv   iwTrtuv   Trtpi    &VTOV    ciTrox'hinpuaots,  %&>ptoi/ 
avvtxnaiv  iw/TfTij  Ycl'ht'hctioc,  Tcifia  xahovftsvov  x,ocl  TV)  Hspxiec  Tqti  '  JLasfiuvlnv. 
According  to  this  it  might  be  supposed  that  Herod   had  founded  three 
colonies  :  1.  an  unknown  place  in  the  great  plain  ;  2.  a  place  called  Gaba  in 
Galilee  ;  and  3.  Esebonitis  in  Peraea.     The  two  first  are,  however,  certainly 
identical;  the  rs  after  SKI  must  be  omitted,  and  the  meaning  of  inl  TVI 
YxhtKotief,  is,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  "for  the  controlling  of  Galilee." 
This  also  confirms  the  view,  that  Gaba  lay  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Carmel. 
For  the  rest,  the  reading  here,  as  well  as  in  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1,  fluctuates 
between  To-ficc,  and  r«/3«A«,  but  the  former  is  preferable. 

800  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  19.  75. 

801  See  in  general,  Reland,  p.  769.     Pauly's  Encycl  iii.  563.     Kuhn,  Die 


• 
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too  short  to  suit  the  situation  north-east  of  Carmel.303  Still 
more  improbable  is  it,  that  the  coins  with  the  superscription 
K\av8i(€0)v)  <&i\t,7r(7rewv)  Pa^rjvcov  belong  to  our  Gaba. 
These  titles  point  rather  to  a  Gaba,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Tetrarch  Philip ; m  and  the  Gabe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
near  Caesarea  Panias,  may  be  identical  with  it.304  Lastly, 
which  Gaba  the  Tafiai  in  Palaestina  secunda,  mentioned  by 
Hierocles,  may  be,  must  be  left  uncertain.305  Guc'rin  thinks  he 
lias  discovered  one  Gaba  in  the  village  of  Sheikh  Abreik  upon  a 
hill  near  Carmel,  witli  the  situation  of  which  the  statements 
of  Josephus  certainly  agree.306 

26.  Esbon  or  Hesbon,  Hebr.  pB^'n,  in  the  LXX.  and 
Eusebius  'Eve/B^v,  Josephus  "Ea-o-eftwv,  later  'Ecr/SoO?.  The 
town  lay,  according  to  Josephus,  20  m.  p.  east  of  the  Jordan, 

stddt.  und  burgerl.  Vcrf.  ii.  320,  350  sq.  The  same,  Ueber  die  Entstehung  del 
Stddtc  dcr  Alien,  p.  424.  Quandt,  Judd'a  und  die  Naclibarschaft  im  Jahrh. 
vor  und  nacli  der  Gclturt  Cltristi  (1873),  p.  120  sq. 

302  Euseb.     Onomast.,    ed.    Lagarde,    p.    246:    x.a.1    tan    7ro*i%vvi    Totfle 
x.x'Aovftii'Yi  uf  0.7:0  vvif&slav  17  rq;  Kottaapsi'ot;  et  alia  villa  Gabatha  in  finibus 
Diocaesareae  TrotpetMifievv)  r^>  ^yd^a  flrsB/p  rij;  Aiyeavos.     The  words  here 
interpolated  in  Latin  from  Hieronymus  have  been  omitted  from  the  text  of 
Eusebius  through  homoioteleuton.      Through  their  omission   it   came  to 
appear,  that  the  little  town  of  Gabe  was  16  m.  p.  from  Caesarea,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  in  the  great  plain  of  Legeon  (Megiddo),  which  is  not  possible. 
The  Gabe  of  Eusebius  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  identical  with  Jeba, 
which  is  marked  on  the  large  English  chart  directly  north  of  Caesarea  on 
the  western  declivity  of  Carmel.     Map  of  Western  Palestine,  sheet  viii.  to 
the  left,  above ;  also  Memoirs,  ii.  42,  where  indeed  this  Jeba  is  identified 
with  sroTu;  iTririav. 

303  See  on  the  coins,  Noris,  iv.  5.  6  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  458-462).    Eckhel,  iii. 
344  sqq.    Miounet,  v.  316-318  ;  Suppl  viii.  220-222.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  339- 
343,  pi.  xix.  n.  1-7.      The   coins   have   an   era  commencing   somewhere 
between  693  and  696  A.U.C. 

304  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  18.  74. 

305  Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44. 

306  Guerin,  Galileo,  i.  395-397.     Sheikh  Abreik  lies  upon  an  isolated 
eminence  close  to  Carmel,  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  Nazareth. 
Compare    The    Survey   of   Western   Palestine,   Memoirs    by   Conder    and 
Kitchener,  i.  343-351,  also  the  English  map,  sheet  v.    It  is  certainly  incorrect 
to  seek  for  Gaba  in  the  situation  of  the  present  Jebata,  as  Menke  does  in 
his  Sibel- Atlas.    The  latter  is  much  too  far  from  Carmel,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain  ;  and  is,  on  the  contrary,  identical  with  the  Gabatha  of  Eusebius  (see 
note  302). 
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opposite  Jericho.807  With  this  agrees  exactly  the  situation  of  the 
present  Hesban,  east  of  Jordan,  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
as  the  northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  ruins  are  also 
found.308  Hesbon  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
an  Amorite  kingdom.309  In  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  as  a  Moabite  town.310  And  as  such  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  by  whose  victories  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Jewish 
region  (Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  Its  further  history  cannot  be 
accurately  followed.  At  all  events  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Herod,  when  he  refortitied  it  for  the  control  of  Peraea,  and 
placed  in  it  a  military  colony  (Antt.  xv.  8.  5).811  The 
district  of  Esbon  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Peraea  by  Josephus,  hence  it  did  not  in  a  political  sense 
belong  to  Peraea.812  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  was 


I 


807  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  258:  "Eve/Say  .  .  .  xx^eirxi  Se  vS 

fis  '  Apafiiotf  ,  la  opzort  Tolf  eivTDCpv  rq$  'ispi^ovg  *£/^£J%  a$  XTTO  ffyftstav 
*'  TOW  '  lojodof  j/ov. 

808  See  Seetzen,  Reisen,  i.  497,  iv.  220  sqq.     Burckhardt,  Reisen,  ii.  623 
sq.,  1063.     Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  2.   1176-1181.      De  Saulcy,  Voyage  en 
Terre  Sainte  (1865),  i.  279  sqq.  (with  a  plan  of  the  ruins).    Badeker-Socin, 
Palasiina,  p.  318.     On  the  history,  Reland,  p.  719  sq.     Raumer,  p.  262. 
The  articles  on  "Hesbon,"  in  Winer,  Scherikel,  Riehm,  Herzog's  Eeal- 
Encycl.  1st  ed.  vi.  21  sq.     Kuhn,  Die  stddt.  und  biirgerl.  Verfassung,  ii 
337,  386  sq. 

309  Num.  xxi.  26  sqq.  ;  Deut.  i.  4,  ii.  24  sqq.,  iii.  2  sqq.,  iv.  46  ;  Josh.  ix. 
9,  xii.  2  sqq.,  xiii.  10,  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  19  sqq.     Comp,  also  Judith  v.  15. 

810  Isa.  xv.  4,  xvi.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  35,  xlix.  3. 

811  Thus  certainly  must  the  passage  cited  be  understood  ;  see  on  its  tenor, 
note  299.     The  form  '  Eaefiovtns  is  the  designation  of  the  district  of  Esbon. 
The   town   itself    is   called  'Eo-£/3<yj/   or  'Eoasftuu.      Sg/Samr/g-    occurs    for 
'EaefiuvlTtS)  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1,  iii.  3.  3.     See  the  following  note. 

812  2*/3<yj/m?  is  certainly  the  reading,  as  in  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1,  instead  of 
2;A|&yz/?r/£.     In  Menke's  Bibel-Atlas,  sheet  v.,  Essebon  is  correctly  placed 
outside  Peraea  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  incorrectly  allotted  to  the  Nabataean 
realm  instead  of  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great.      It  is  possible  that  after  the 
death  of  Herod  it  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  as  e.y. 
Machaerus  also  temporarily  belonged  to  them  (Antt.  xviii.  5.  1).     The  cir- 
cumstance that  Esbon,  after  the  erection  of  Arabia  to  the  rank  of  a  pro- 
vince, belonged  thereto  favours  this  supposition.     Less  convincing  is  the 
mention  of  the  Esbonitae  Arabes  in  Plinius,  v.  11.  65,  since  this  is  only  said 
in  an  ethnographical  sense.    In  any  case  the  2«/3<wmf  formed  in  the  time  of 
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attacked  by  the  insurgent  Jews  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  At  the 
creation  of  the  province  of  Arabia,  A.D.  105,  Esbon,  or  as  it 
was  now  called  Esbus,  was  probably  forthwith  awarded  to  it, 
for  Ptolemy  already  speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  Arabia.813 
The  few  coins  as  yet  known  are  those  of  either  Caracalla  or 
Elagabalus.314  It  was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius,815  and  Christian  bishops  of  Esbus  (Esbundorum,  *E<r/3ow- 
riwv)  are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.816 

27.  Antipatris,  'AvTiirarpk.*17  The  original  name  of  this 
town  was  Kafapo-apd,31*  or  Kaftapa-afid?19  sometimes  Kairep- 
aapivr)?™  Hebrew  &OD  1M,  under  which  name  it  also  occurs  in 
Eabbinical  literature.821  Its  situation  is  evidenced  by  the 
present  Kefr-Saba,  north-eastward  of  Joppa,  the  position  of 

Josephus  a  town  district  proper,  which  though  perhaps  subject  to  the 
Arabians,  was  still  distinct  from  the  other  Arabias,  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  3. 

313  Ptolem.  v.  17.  6.    The  town  is  here  called  "Eaftovroi  (so  also  the  Codex 
of  Vatopedi,  see  Geographic  de  Ptolemee,  reproduction  photolithographique, 
etc.,  Paris  1867,  p.  Ivii.  below),  which  however  is  properly  the  accusative 
form  of  Eafiov;. 

314  Eckhel,  iii.  503.     Mionnet,  v.  585  sq.  ;  Suppl  viii.  387.      De  Saulcy, 
p.  393,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  5-7. 

315  See  above,  note  307.   Eusebius  also  frequently  mentions  the  town  else- 
where in  the  Onomasticon.  See  Lagarde's  Index,  s.v.  wfiovv,  eaefiovv  and  tae/Sov;. 

316  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  ii.  863. 

817  See  on  the  subject  generally,  Reland,  p.  569  sq.,  690.  Pauly's  Enc. 
i.  1.  1150.  Kuhn,  ii.  351.  Winer,  s.v.  "Antipatris."  Raumer,  p.  147.  Robin- 
son's Palestine,  ii.  p.  242,  iii.  pp.  138,  139.  Ritter,  xvi.  569-572.  Guerin, 
Samarie,  ii.  357-367;  comp.  ii.  132  sq.  Wilson,  Quarterly  Statement, 
1874,  pp.  192-196.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  ii.  184,  258-262  ;  the  English  map,  sheets  x.  and  xiii. 
Ebers  and  Guthe,  Palastina,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 

318  Joseph.  Antt.  xvi.  5.  2. 

819  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  1.  The  reading  here  fluctuates  between  Kotfiotp- 
aafiot,  Xotftxpffoiftoc.  and  X«/3«^^«/3«. 

320  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  reading   instead  of  xxi  mpff/zptvY)  in  the 
passage  of  the   Chronicon  Paschale,   ed.  Dindorf,  i.  367  :  o  uvroc,  Be  x.a.1 
' Avdri^ovct'  falXTlffatg  '  Aypi-TTTreiotv  sx,&htff£v,     frf  %e  xcti   irspaoifitvYiv   t!$  ovopta 
'  AvTiTrtzTpov  TW  fiiov  7ra.Tpo;.     Comp.  Reland,  pp.  690,  925.     In  the  parallel 
passage  in  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  595,  it  is  said :  en  re  Hotpaotva,($et,»  tis 

•FlfAYlV  '  AlSTtTTOlTpOV  TOV   TTOtTpOS  OtVTOU  '  AvTlTTOlTpl^X  aVOftXOS. 

321  Tosefta,  Nidda  649.  35  (ed.  Zuckermandel) ;  Bab.  Nidda  61a ;  Jer. 
Demai  ii.  1,  fol.  22c.     Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
ii,  637,  art,  "Kephar  Saba," 
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which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  concerning 
Antipatris,  that  it  was  150  stadia  from  Joppa,322  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mountainous  district,323  and  26  m.  p.  south  of  Caesarea, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Lydia.334  Herod  here  founded  in  a 
well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain  a  new  city,  which  he 
called  Antipatris  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater  (Antt.  xvi. 
5.  2;  Bell  Jud.  i.  21.  9).  The  town  is  also  mentioned  in  Kabbini- 
cal  literature  under  this  name,  D^D^tf  ; 225  also  by  Ptolemy, 
Eusebius,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus.326  It  was  much  reduced 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  being  spoken  of  in  the 
Itinerar.  Bur  dig.,  not  as  a  civitas,  but  Only  as  a  mutatio 
(stopping  place),  and  designated  by  Jerome  as  a  semirutum 
opidulum.®7  Yet  a  Bishop  of  Antipatris  still  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  4 5 1.328  Its  existence  in 
these  later  times  is  also  elsewhere  evidenced.329  Nay,  so  late 
as  the  eighth  century  after  Christ  it  is  still  spoken  of  as  a 
town  inhabited  by  Christians.330 

28.    Phasaelis,    ^ao-a^Xt?.331       It    was    in   honour    of   his 
brother  Phasael  that  Herod  founded  in  the  Jordan  valley,  in  a 

322  Antt.  xiii.  15. 1.  823  Bett.  Jud.  i.  4.  7. 

324  The  Itinerarium  Burdigaknse  (in  Tobler  and  Molinier,  Itinera,  etc., 
p.  20)  gives  the  distance  from  Caesarea  to  Antipatris  at  26  m.  p.,  that 
from  Antipatris  to  Lydda  at  10  m.  p.     The  former  number  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  the  situation  of  Kefr-Saba,  the  latter  is  in  consequence  of  a 
clerical  error  too  little.     The  general  situation  of  Antipatris,  as  on  the  road 
from  Caesarea  to  Lydda,  is  also  elsewhere  testified ;  see  A  ntt.  xxiii.  3 1 ;  Joseph 
BelL  Jud.  ii.  19.  1,  9,  iv.  8.  1.     Hieronym.  Pereyrinatio  Paulae  (in  Tobler, 
Palaestinae  descr.  p.  13).     The  reasons  brought  forward  by  Guerin,  Wilson, 
Conder,  and  Miihlau  (Riehm's  Worlerb.*)  against  the  identity  of  Kefr-Saba 
and  Antipatris  do  not  seem  to  me  decisive. 

325  Mishna,  Gittin  vii.  7  ;  Bab.  Gittin  76a.    Lightfoot,  Centuria  Matthaeo 
praemissa,  c.  58  (Opp.  ii.  214).     Neubauer,  Geographic   du    Talmud,  pp. 
86-90.     Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  ii.  63,  art.  "  Antipatris." 

326  Ptolemaeus,  v.  16.  6.  Eusebius,  Onomast.  pp.  245,  246.   Steph.  Byz.  s.v. 

327  See  the  passages  cited,  note  324. 

328  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  iii.  579  sq. 

329  Hierocles,  Synecd.  (ed.  Parthey)  p.  43.     The  Notitia  episcopal,  (the 
same),  p.  143. 

330  Theophanis,  Chronographia,  ad  ann.  Dom.  743  (ed.  Bonnens.  i.  658). 
881  See  in  general,  Reland,  p.  953  sq.     Pauly's  Enc.  v.  1439.     Raumer, 

p.  216.     Robinson's  Palestine,  i.  p.  569,  iii,  p.  293.     Ritter,  xv.  1.  458  sq. 
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hitherto  untilled  but  fertile  region,  which  was  thus  gained  foi 
cultivation,  the  city  of  Phasaelis  (Antt.  xvi.  5.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  9).  After  his  death  the  town,  with  its  valuable  palm 
plantations,  came  into  the  possession  of  his  sister  Salome 
(Antt.  xviii.  8.  1,  11.  5;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3);  and  after  her 
death  into  that  of  the  Empress  Livia  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  9.  1).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  excellent  dates  obtained 
from  the  palm  trees  growing  there.332  The  town  is  also 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Stephanus  Byz.,  and  the  geographers 
of  Eavenna.333  Its  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  present 
Karbet  Fasail  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  a 
fertile  district.  The  stream  flowing  thence  to  the  Jordan  is 
called  Wadi  Fasail.334 

29.  Caesarea  Panias.325  To  Tlaveiov  properly  means  the 
grotto  dedicated  to  Pan  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan.336  It  is 
first  mentioned  under  this  name  by  Polybius  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  who  there  gained  (198  B.C.)  over  the 

Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  228-232.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs 
by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  388,  392 ;  and  the  large  English  map, 
sheet  xv. 

332  Plinius,  H.  N.  xiii.  4.  44 :  Sed  ut  copia  ibi  atque  fertilitas,  ita  nobili- 
tas  in  Judaea,  nee  in  tota,  sed  Hiericunte  maxume,  quamquam  laudatae  et 
Arclielaide  et  Phfisclide  atque  Liviade,  gentis  ejusdem  convallibus. 

833  Ptolera.  v.  16.  7.     Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Geographies  Ravennas,  edd.  Pinder 
et  Parthey  (1860),  p.  84.     The  town  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(in  Burchardus  and  Marimis  Sanutus),  see  the  passages  in  Guerin,  Samarie, 
i.  231  sq. 

834  See  especially  the  large  English  map,  sheet  xv. ,  and  the  description 
in  Guerin  and  Conder,  as  above. 

335  See  on  the  general  subject,  Reland,  pp.  918-922.     Winer's  RWB. 
and   Schenkel's    Bibcllex.   s.v.    "Caesarea."     Kulm,    ii.    334.     Robinson's 
Palestine,   iii.    397-413.      Ritter,    Erdkunde,    xv.    1.    195-207.      Guerin, 
Galilee,  ii.  308-323.     The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  i.  95,  109-113,  125-128;  the  large  English  map,  sheet  ii. 
Ebers  and  Guthe,  Palastina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  i.  356-366.     Views  of  the 
Pan-Grotto   in  the  Due  de  Luynes    Voyage  d*  Exploration,  etc.,   Atlas, 
plates  62,  63.     Inscriptions,  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  n.  4537-4539.     Le  Baa 
et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1891-1894. 

336  The  Paneion  is  described  as  a  grotto  (a-TrfaciiM,  oLvrpov)  in  Joseph, 
Ann.  xv.  10,  3.      Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  3,  iii.  10.  7:  ^oxtH  ptv  'lopodvov  vwyv 
TO  Tlcxviov.    Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  TLot,viet.     The  mountain  was  called  by  the  same 
name  as  the  grotto.  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vii.  17 :  h  rat;  v 
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Egyptian  general  Scopas  the  decisive  victory,  in  consequence 
of  which  all  Palestine  fell  into  his  hands.337  Even  this  early 
mention  would  lead  us  to  infer  a  Hellenization  of  the  place 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  In  any  case  the  popula- 
tion of  the  surrounding  district,  as  its  farther  history  also 
shows,  was  chiefly  non-  Jewish.  In  the  early  times  of  Herod 
the  country  of  Havias  (as  it  was  called  from  the  Pan-Grotto 
there)  belonged  to  a  certain  Zenodorus,  after  whose  death,  in 
the  year  20  B.C.,  it  was  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  (see 
above,  §  15),  who  built  a  splendid  temple  to  Augustus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pan-Grotto  (Antt.  xv.  10.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  3).  The  place,  which  lay  there,  was  originally  called 
like  the  country,  Havid?  or  Haz/ea?.338  It  was  first,  however, 
transformed  into  a  considerable  town  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
the  son  of  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it  and  called  it  Kaio-apeia,  in 
honour  of  Augustus  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1). 
This  refoundation  belongs  to  the  early  times  of  Philip  ;  for 
the  coins  of  the  town  have  an  era,  the  commencement  of 
which  probably  dates  from  the  year  3  B.C.  (751  A.U.C.),  or  at 
latest  2  B.C.  (752  A.U.C.).339  After  the  death  of  Philip,  his 
realm  was  for  a  few  years  under  Eoman  administration,  then 
under  Agrippa  I.,  then  again  under  Eoman  procurators,  and 
at  last,  in  A.D.  53,  under  Agrippa  II.,  who  enlarged  Caesarea 
and  called  it  Nepwvias  in  honour  of  Nero  (Antt.  xv.  9.  4), 


TLatviw  opovg  (To  Hdi/tioit  is  properly  an  adjective  requiring  as  a 
complement  either  olvrpov  or  6'pog. 

887  Poly  bins,  xvi.  18,  xxviii.  1. 

838  Hxifta,;  or  Hotvtds  is  properly  an  adjective  and  indeed  the  fern,  of 
TLdvtfos  (as  dypia,;,  hsvxa,$,  opudt$  are  the  poetic  feminines  of  £ypio$,  tevxo$, 
opeio?).  Hence  the  same  word  serves  to  designate  both  the  country  (where 
%6)pci  is  the  complement,  Antt.  xv.  10.  3,  xvii.  8.  1.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1. 
Plinius,  v.  18.  74  :  Panias  in  qua  Caesarea)  and  the  town  or  village  (where 
wo'Ti/f  or  xupn  is  the  complement,  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1). 

339  See  Noris,  iv.  5.  4  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  442-453).  Eckhel,  iii.  339-344. 
Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emcndatione  (Rome  1793),  iii.  2,  p.  322  sqq. 
The  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  31  1-315  ;  Suppl  viii.  217-220.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  313- 
324,  pi.  xviii.  The  addition  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  which  transposes 
the  foundation  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  is  of  no  value.  See  below,  note  390. 
Also  Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  and  Comment,  on  Malth.  xvi.  13  (see  note  345). 


J 
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which  name  is  occasionally  found  on  coins.340  That  the  town 
was  then  also  chiefly  a  heathen  one  appears  from  Joseph.  Vita, 
13.  Hence  both  Titus  and  Vespasian  passed  their  times  of 
repose  during  the  Jewish  war  amidst  games  and  other 
festivities  at  this  place.841  The  name  Neronias  seems  never 
to  have  been  naturalized.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ 
this  Caesarea  was,  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  usually  called 
Kcuaapeia  77  $t,\i7r7rov ; 342  its  official  designation  upon  coins, 
especially  of  the  second  century,  is  Kcucr(dpeia)  Se^aa-rrf) 
iep(a)  real  ao-u(Xo9)  VTTO  JTai/eta).843  Elsewhere  it  has  generally 
been  called  since  the  second  century  Kcuo-dpeia  Havias, 
which  name  also  predominates  on  coins  of  the  third.344  Since 
the  fourth  the  name  of  Caesarea  has  been  wholly  lost,  and  the 
town  called  only  Panias.345  This  seems  besides  to  have 
always  remained  its  prevailing  name  among  the  native  popu- 

840  Mionnet,  v.    315.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  316,  318.     Madden,  History  of 
Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  116,  117.     The  same,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  pp.  145,  146. 

841  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7,  vii.  2.  1. 

342  Matt.   xvi.   13  ;    Mark   viii.  27.     Joseph.  Anlt.  xx.  9.  4  ;    Bett.  Jud. 
iii.  9.  7,  vii.  2.  1 ;   Vita,  13. 

343  See  the  literature  cited  in  note  339,  especially  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy. 

344  Ptolem.  v.   15.  21,  viii.   20.   12  (Ku.iaa.ptta  U*»t*i).     Corp.  Inscr. 
Grace,  n.  4750  (upon  the  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes),  and  n.  4921  (at 
Philoe),  both  times  Kxiffotpeia.;  Tla.via.log.     Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  iii.  n.  1620^  (at  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ)  •   Kxiaxpsixv  Tloivia,la,.     Tabula  Peuting.  (Caesareapaneas).     Geo- 
graphus  Ravennas,  edd.  Finder  et  Parthey,  p.  85.     The  coins  in  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  317,  322  sq. 

346  Eusebius,  who  frequently  mentions  the  town  in  the  Onomasticon, 
always  calls  it  Hotvexg  only  (see  the  Index  in  Lagarde's  edition).  And  this 
is  generally  its  name  in  ecclesiastical  literature  ;  see  Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl.  vii. 
17,  18.  Hieron.  in  Jesaj.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  507  (in  confinio 
Caesareae  Philippi,  quae  nunc  vocatur  Paneas).  Idem  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19, 
ed.  Vail.  v.  317  (ubi  hodie  Paneas,  quae  quondam  Caesarea  Philippi  voca- 
batur)  ;  Idem  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  ed.  Vail.  vii.  121  (in  honorem  Tiberii  (sic !) 
Caesaris  Caesaream,  quae  nunc  Paneas  dicitur,  construxit).  Sozom.  v.  21. 
Philostorg.  vii.  3  (comp.  also  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  iv.  546).  Theo- 
doret.  Quaest.  (see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  919).  Malalas,  ed.  Dindorf, 
p.  237.  Glycas  Theophanes  (see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  922).  Photius, 
Cod.  271,  sub  fin.  The  Acts  of  the  Councils  (in  Le  Quien,  Oriens  chris- 
tianus,  ii.  831).  Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  43.  Theodosius,  De 
situ  terrae  sanctae,  §  13  (ed.  Gildemeister  1882).  On  the  supposed  statue 
of  Christ  at  Paneas,  see  also  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  i.  1.  85  sq. 
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lation,846  as  it  is  also  that  chiefly  used  (in  the  form  D"J&)  in 
Rabbinic  literature.347  When  the  "  villages  of  Caesarea 
Philippi"  (at  tc&fjiai,  Kaicrapeias  T?}?  $i\iTnrov)  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  viii.  27,  of  course  the  genitive 
here  expresses  not  a  merely  "  local  reference  "  of  the  villages 
to  the  town,848  but  shows  that  they  belong  and  are  subject  to 
it,  —  in  other  words,  that  Caesarea  had,  like  each  of  these  towns, 
a  district  of  its  own  which  it  governed. 

30.  Julias,  formerly  £ethsaida.m  In  the  place  of  a  village 
called  Bethsaida,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
a  new  town  was  built  by  Philip,  who  called  it  'louXta?,  in 
honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1).  Its  situation  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  just 
before  the  latter  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  repeated  and  concurrent  statements  of 
Josephus.850  The  foundation  of  this  city  also  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  earlier  times  of  Philip.  For  in  the  year 
2  B.C.  (752  A.U.C.)  Julia  had  already  been  banished  by 
Augustus  to  the  island  of  Pandateria,351  and  it  is  not  conceiv- 

346  Comp.   Euseb.   H.   E.   vii.   17  :    \K\   rfa   Qtfh'ueinv    Kauretpeiet;,   %v 


347  Mishna,  Para  viii.  11  ;  Tosefta,  BecJwroth  p.  542,  1,  ed.  Zuckermandel 
(in  both  passages  the  "Grotto  of  Panias,"  D^D  mjJD,  is  mentioned). 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  col.  1752.  Levy,  Ckald.  Worlerbuch,  ii.  273  sq. 
Lightfoot,  Centuria  Matthaeo  praemissa,  c.  67  {Opp.  ii.  220).  Neubauer, 
Geographic,  du  Talmud,  pp.  236-238.  The  corrupted  form  D^JOQ  does  not 
belong  to  the  usage  of  the  living  language,  but  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
later  text.  In  the  passages  cited  from  the  Mishna  the  best  authorities  still 
have  D^D  (so  Aruch,  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  Cambridge  University  Additional, 
470.  1).  In  Aruch  this  form  only  is  everywhere  quoted. 

848  So  Winer,  Grammatik,  §  30.  2. 

349  See  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  653  sqq.,  869.  Raumer,  p.  122.  Winer, 
s.v.  "  Bethsaida."  Kuhn,  ii.  352.  Robinson,  ii.  pp.  405,  406,  iii.  pp.  358, 
359.  Ritter,  xv.  1.  278  sqq.  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  329-338.  Furrer  in  the 
Zeitsch.  of  the  German  PaL-Vereins,  ii.  66-70. 

360  See  especially,  Bett.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7  ;  also  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  (on  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth)  ;  Vita,  72  (near  the  Jordan)  ;  Antt.  xx.  8.  4  ;  Bell  Jud. 
ii.  13.  2  (in  Peraea).  Also  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  15.  71,  mentions  Julias  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 

351  Velleius,  ii.  100.  Dio  Cassius,  Iv.  10.  Comp.  Sueton.  Aug.  65.  Tatt 
Annal  i.  53.  Pauly's  Enc.  v.  844  s<£  Lewin,  Fasti  sacri  (1865),  n.  961. 
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able,  that  Philip  should,  after  that  date,  have  named  a  town 
after  her.852  Of  its  subsequent  history,  nothing  is  known  but 
that  it  was  given  by  Nero  to  Agrippa  II.  (Antt.  xx.  8.  4 ;  Bdl. 
Jud.  ii.  13.  2).  It  is  mentioned  in  Pliny,  Ptolemy  and  the 
geographers  of  Eavenna.353  From  the  manner  in  which 
Joseph  us  speaks  of  it  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  1),  it  might  appear  as 
though  Philip  had  only  altered  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Bethsaida  into  Julias,  and  thus,  that  the  new  place  too  was 
only  a  /ecoyu,?;.354  In  another  passage  however  he  explicitly 
distinguishes  Julias  from  the  surrounding  villages  as  a  TroAt?, 
hence  the  former  was  properly  speaking  a  71-0X49  from  the 
time  of  its  rebuilding.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
Bethsaida  of  the  New  Testament  was  identical  with  this — a 
question  recently  again  decided  in  the  affirmative355 — must 
here  be  left  undiscussed. 

31.  Sepphoris,  ^W(/><w/H9.356  The  Semitic  form  of  this 
name  fluctuates  between  p.tey  and  *$&*.  Perhaps  the  former 
is  the  older,  the  latter  the  abbreviated  form.357  With  the 

352  So  also  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  cmendatione,  p.   327    sqq. 
Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  n.  953.     The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  erroneously  places 
the  foundation  of  Julias  in  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  see  below,  note  390. 

353  Plinius,  v.  15.  71.     Ptolera.  v.  16.  4.     Geogr.  Ravennas,  edd.  Pinder 
et  Parthey,  p.  85. 

354  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1 :  Kuptqv  $e  'Bydact'iosi!/,  Trpo;  "hiftvy  Be  rn  Tsitv^aecpiri^t, 
irfaia;  Kotpotff%&>»  oi%tafAet   ir^Qst  TS  oizyTOpav  xotl  rJJ  aAAsj   tivvotpti,  '  Iov?uqs 
tivytxTpi  TYI  Kxlffxpos  opayvpoy  tzMfofftv. 

855  Holtzmann,  Jahrb.  /.  prot.  Tlieol.  1878,  p.  383  sq.  Furrer  in  the 
Zeitsch.  of  the  German  Pal-Ver.  ii.  66-70.  Against  this  identity,  see 
especially  Reland,  Raurner  and  Winer,  as  above. 

366  See  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  999-1003.  Pauly's  Enc.  vi.  1.  1050. 
Raumer,  p.  139.  Kuhn,  ii.  372.  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  Ill,  112. 
Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  748  sq.  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  369-376.  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  279  sq.,  330-338  ; 
also  sheet  v.  of  the  English  map. 

357  The  place  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  very  frequently, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Rabbinical  literature.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  found  in 
the  four  following  places :  Kiddushin  iv.  5  ;  Baba  mezia  viii.  8  ;  Baba 
bathra  vi.  7  ;  Arachin  ix.  6  ;  very  often  in  the  Tosefta  (see  the  Index  in 
Zuckermanders  edition).  Comp  also  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Matthaeo  prae- 
missa,  c.  82,  83  (Opp.  ii.  229  sqq.).  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  ii. 
1115.  The  orthography  fluctuates  between  plD¥  (or,  which  is  the  same, 
,  D^IDV)  and  vflBtf  (niB'X).  The  Cod.  de  Rossi  138  has  in  all  the 
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former  correspond  the  Greek  and  Latin  2eir$ovpw,  Saphorim, 
Safforine  ; 358  with  the  latter  ^aTrtyovpei,  Sapori.359  Josephus 
constantly  uses  the  Graecized  form  Zje'jrcfrwpis.  On  coins 
the  inhabitants  are  called  Seircfiwprjvot.360  The  earliest 
mention  is  found  in  Josephus  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  when  Ptolemy  Lathurus  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Sepphoris  by  force  (Antt.  xiii. 
12.  5).  When  Gabinius,  about  57-55  B.C.,  divided  the 
Jewish  region  into  five  "  Synedria,"  he  transferred  the 
Synedrium  for  Galilee  to  Sepphoris  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4 ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  8,  5)  ;  which  shows  that  this  town  must  then  have 
been  the  most  important  town  of  Galilee.  It  is  also  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  arms  at  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Herod  the 
Great,  who  was  only  able  to  take  it  without  difficulty,  because 
the  garrison  of  Antigonus  had  evacuated  the  place  (Antt.  xiv. 
15.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  16.  2).  At  the  insurrection,  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  Sepphoris  seems  to  have  been  a  main  seat  of 
the  rebellion.  Varus  despatched  thither  a  division  of  hi? 
army,  burnt  the  town  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  (Antt, 
xvii.  10.  9  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  5.  1).  This  makes  a  turning-point 
in  its  history ;  from  a  Jewish  town  adhering  to  the  national 
party  it  now  became  a  town  friendly  to  the  Eomans,  with 
probably  a  mixed  population.  For  Herod  Antipas,  to  whose 
possession  it  was  transferred,  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  "  the 

four  places  in  the  Misbna  pIB1^  ;  the  Cambridge  manuscript  too  (  University 
Additional,  470.  1)  has  throughout  the  plural  form.  This  also  appears  to 
be  the  prevailing  form  in  the  Jerusalemite  Talmud  (see  the  quotations  in 
Lightfoot,  as  above).  Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  'niDV  predominates, 
especially  in  the  Tosefta  (according  to  Zuckermandel's  edition). 

S58  2£T<pov/s/j/,  Epiphan.  Haer.  30.  11  (ed.  Dindorf).  Saphorim,  Hierony- 
mfis  praef.  in  Jonam  (Vallarsi,  vi.  390).  Safforine,  Hieron.  Onomast.,  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  88.  In  John  xi.  54  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  the  Cod. 
Canlabr.  has  the  addition  'SotTrQovpttv,  Sapfurim,  after  xupctv. 

859  2*x<pov/jg/,  Ptolem.  v.  16.  4  (the  Codex  of  Vatopedi  has  2#7r<poi^>g/ 
without  the  addition  %  2otK(povpi'$  ;  see  Geographic  de  Ptolemee  reproduction 
photolithoyraphique,  etc.,  p.  Ivii.).    Sapori,  Geographus  Ravennas,  edd.  Finder 
et  Parthey,  p.  85. 

860  See  Eckhel,  iii.  425.    Mionnet,  482.     De  Saulcy,  p.  325  sq.,  pi.  xvii. 
n.  1-4. 


' 
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ornament  of  all  Galilee  "  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  1)  :  irpoa-'xrjfjLa  rov 
Ta\i\alov  TTCLVTOS.  But  its  population  was  —  as  was  shown 
by  its  attitude  during  the  great  war,  A.D.  66-70  —  no  longer 
anti-Eoman  and  hence  no  longer  purely  Jewish.360*  It  is 
perhaps  this  change,  which  is  referred  to  in  a  passage  of  the 
Mishna,  in  which  the  "  ancient  government  of  Sepphoris  "  is 
assumed  to  have  been  a  purely  Jewish  one.361  At  its  rebuild- 
ing by  Herod  Antipas,  Sepphoris  seems  to  have  been  also 
raised  to  the  rank  of  capital  of  Galilee.862 

8floa  That  it  was  however  still  chiefly  Jewish  is  evident  especially  from 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2.  4:   irpoQuftov;  e$A;  otvrov;  t/Trsy^oi/To  Ketrec  ruv 


361  Kiddushin  iv.  5.     It  is  here  said,  that  every  one  is  to  be  esteemed  an 
Israelite  of  pure  blood,  who  can  prove  his  descent  from  a  priest  or  Levite, 
who  has  actually  ministered  as  such,  or  from  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
nay  every  one  whose  ancestors  were  known  to  have  been  public  officials  or 
almoners,  in  particular,  according  to  Rabbi  Jose,  every  ^"1X3  Dinn  \V\W  ""D 
pIS1^  b&   rWTI.     In    explanation   of   this   difficult  passage   we  remark 
that  Dinn,  properly  "sealed,"  is  here  equivalent  to  "confirmed,  acknow- 
ledged, accredited  by  documents  "  (compare  the  use  of  aQpetyl^a,  John  iii. 
33,  vi.  27).     The  word  ly,  which  the  common  text  has  after  Dinn,  must 
according  to  the  best  MSS.  be  expunged.     *3~\$  =  oipxJj.     n^K*  is  certainly 
not  the  local  name  Jcshana  (for  which  older  commentators  have  taken  it), 
but  the  adjective  "old."     Hence  two  explanations  are  possible.     Either  — 
1.  "  Every  one,  who  (with  respect  to  his  ancestors)  was  recognised  in  the 
old  government  of  Sepphoris  as  a  member  thereof."     It  would  then  be 
assumed  that  all  the  members  of  the  old  government  were  Israelites  of 
pure  blood.    Or  2.  "  Every  one,  who  was  acknowledged  ly  the  old  govern- 
ment of  Sepphoris,"  viz.  as  an  Israelite  of  pure  blood.     In  this  case  also  the 
old  government  of  Sepphoris  would  be  assumed  to  consist  of  purely  Israelitish 
officials.     The  first  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable   according 
to  the    context.      It   may    certainly    be  questionable,    when   the    ancient 
purely  Jewish  government  of  Sepphoris  was  replaced  by  another  of  mixed 
or   heathen  composition.      This  might  have  taken  place  in   the    time  of 
Hadrian,  when   much   may  have    been  changed   in    consequence    of  the 
Jewish  insurrection,  at  about  which  period  also,  it  should  be  observed, 
Sepphoris  received  the  new  name  of  Diocaesarea  (see  below).     According 
to  all  indications  however,  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  Sepphoris  so  early 
as  its  rebuilding  by  Herod  Antipas  was  no  longer  a  purely  Jewish  town. 
Consider  also  the  coins  with  the  image  of  Trajan  ! 

362  Josephus  says,  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  :  fast/  KVTVV  avroxpotropfta.    This  alone 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  he  granted  it  its  autonomy  (cuvTOKpotropti* 
=s»vT6vof&ov).     But  subsequent  history  makes  it  probable,  that  the  rest  of 
Galilee  was  then  already  subordinated  to  it.     The  explanation  of  oe.vTox,poc- 
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This  rank  was  however  afterwards  bestowed  by  the  same 
prince  upon  the  newly  built  city  of  Tiberias,  to  which 
Sepphoris  was  subordinate.363  It  so  continued  until  Tiberias 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  separated  from  Galilee  and  bestowed 
upon  Agrippa  II.,  when  Sepphoris  consequently  again  occupied 
the  position  of  capital  of  Galilee.864  Thus  these  two  towns 
alternately  assumed  the  same  position  with  respect  to  Galilee, 
that  Jerusalem  did  with  respect  to  Judaea  (see  below,  §  2). 
Sepphoris  was  at  that  time  the  most  important  fortress  in 
Galilee,865  and,  after  Tiberias,  the  largest  town  in  the  pro- 
vince.866 Hence,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  that  just  this  town  did  not  participate 
in  the  insurrection,  but  remained  from  the  beginning  on  the 
side  of  the  Eomans.  So  early  as  the  time  when  Cestius 
Gallus  marched  against  insurgent  Jerusalem,  Sepphoris  took 
up  a  friendly  position  towards  him.867  It  remained  also  faith- 
ful to  its  Eomish  tendencies  during  the  winter  of  A.D.  66/67, 
when  Josephus  was  organizing  the  insurrection  in  Galilee.368 

ropig  as  capital  can  hardly  be  conceded.  Some  MSS.  have  avToxpoiropi, 
whence  Dindorf  conjectures  :  dvqxev  etvrqv  oe,vTQx,pxTopt,  "he  dedicated  it 
to  the  emperor." 

863  Vita,  9,  Justus  said  of  Tiberias  :  a;  tj  TTO'A;?  karlu  dsl  rtj; 


sir    yt  ruu       jowdoy  %povuv  TOV  T£Tpa.p%,ov  xot    xrarov 
O.UTOV  r^v  "StTrtpupiTav  TTO'AIV  ry  Tifoptsav  VKOOCOVSIV. 

364  Vita,  9  :  oip^xi  yap  £vQi>$  TQV  (ASV  "SsTTQapw,  iTrsi^'/i  'Paftottois  V 
ri/)$    FotX;  Aa/ecg1. 

365  Bell.Jud.  ii.  18.  11  :  q  xapTtpurciTYi  TVJS  Tcthfoaias  Kohis  %e&$6)pi$.  Comp. 
Bell  JutJ.  iii.  2.  4.     The  axjooVoA/j  is  mentioned  Vita,  67.    Comp.  Mishna, 
Arachin  ix.  6  :  pilEPtf  ^  njB^n  m¥p»   "  the  old  citadel  of  Sepphoris." 
Tosefta,  Shabbath,  p.  129,  27th  ed.  Zuckermandel,  ilia11^^  XIDVp. 

866  Vita,  65  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  340,  32)  :  r&>»  sv  TJJ  TxKihoii'a  ^(i^tav  at 
fAeyiffToti  'SsTrtpapts  xoti  Tiftspix;.      Vita,  45  :  els  'ZtTrQupiv,  fte-yiffTYiit  ruv  h  rji 
roe.hi7ux.icp  KOhtv.     Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2.  4  :  (ttyiaTyv  plv  ovaoe.v  rye,  Tcthihctta;  wohiv, 
spvftvoToiTu    Be    tTTixTivpivw    %&>pt<p.      According    to    Vita,    25,   Tiberias, 
Sepphoris  and  Gabara  were  the  three  largest  towns  of  Galilee. 

867  Bell  Jud.  ii.  18.  11. 

868  Joseph.  Vita,  8,  22,  25,  45,  65.     Two  passages  indeed  in  the  Bell.  Jud. 
seem  to  contradict  this  :  according  to  Bell  Jud.  ii.  20.  6,  Josephus  com- 
mitted to  the  Sepphorites  themselves  the  charge  of  fortifying  their  town, 
because  he  found  them  in  other  respects   u  ready  for  war"  (^o^y^oy?  tnl 
TOV  7r6fofiov\  i.e.  against  the  Romans  ;  and  according  to  Bell  Jud.  ii.  21.  7, 
Sepphoris,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  between  Josephus  and  the  more 
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Joseplms  therefore  took  possession  of  it  by  force,  in  doing 
which  he  was  unable  to  prevent  its  being  plundered  by  his 
Galilaean  troops.369  Cestius  Gall  as  consequently  sent  a 
garrison  to  the  oppressed  town,  by  which  Joseplms  was  re- 
pulsed, when  he  for  the  second  time  entered  it  by  force.870 
Vespasian  soon  after  arrived  in  Galilee  with  his  army,  and 
Sepphoris  entreated  and  again  received  from  him  a  Eoman 
garrison.871  We  have  but  fragmentary  information  of  the 
further  history  of  the  town.  Its  inhabitants  are,  on  coins  of 
Trajan,  still  called  ^eir^wp^voi.  Soon  after  however  it 
received  the  name  of  Diocaesarea,  which  appears  on  coins 
since  Antoninus  Pius.  Its  official  designation  upon  coins  is : 
AioKai(a'dp€ici)  iepa  ao"(iAo?)  /ecu  auro(z^o//.o?).  The  name  of 
Diocaesarea  remained  the  prevailing  one  in  Greek  authors,873 
though  its  original  appellation  continued  to  exist,  and  at  last 

fanatical  war  party,  stood  on  tlie  side  of  the  latter.  The  true  relation 
however  between  these  two  facts  is  seen  from  the  more  special  statements 
of  the  Vita.  The  Sepphorites  alleged  their  readiness  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  from 
themselves  the  whole  revolutionary  party  ;  and  fortified  their  city  not 
against,  but  for  the  Romans  (see  especially,  Vita,  65).  And  when  in  the 
winter  of  66/67  they  had  remained  a  long  time  without  Roman  protection, 
they  were  obliged  to  tack  between  the  two  revolutionary  parties,  which 
were  mutually  attacking  each  other,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  take  up  a 
friendly  position  towards  both  (see  Vita,  25,  and  especially,  Vita,  45),  to 
which  circumstance  what  is  said  in  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  7  may  be  reduced. 

369  Vita,Q7. 

870  Vita,  71.  The  remark,  Vita,  15:  ols  ftev  H/XTO.  xparos  s^uv  ^IK($U- 
PITHS,  refers  to  this  double  capture  of  Sepphoris. 

371  Vita,  74  ;  Bdl.  Jiid.  iii.  2.  4,  4.  1.     The  former  garrison  sent  by 
Cestius  Gallus  had  meantime  either  withdrawn  or  was  now  replaced  or 
strengthened  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian. 

372  See  on  the  coins  in  general,  Noris,  v.  6,  fin.  (ed.  Lips.  562-564). 
Eckhel,  iii.  425  sq.    Mionnet,  v.  482  sq.  ;  Suppl.  viii.  331  sq.    De  Saulcy,  pp. 
325-330,  pi.  xvii.n.  1-7.    On  a  supposed  coin  of  Seleucus  I.  (Nikator),  Eckhel, 
iii.  426.     Mionnet,  v.  4.      On  the  identity  of  Sepphoris  and  Diocaesarea, 
Epiphan.  Haer.  30.  l\,fin.  Hieronymus,  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  88.  Idem, 
praefat.  in  Jonam  (Vallarsi,  vi.  390).     Hegesippus,  De  bello  Jud.  i.  30.  7. 

873  Eusebius,  in  Onomast.,  calls  the  town  exclusively  Aioxxiaxpstx  (see 
the  Index  in  Lagarde).  Compare  also,  beside  the  literature  cited  in  the 
preceding  note,  Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  33.  Sozoin.  Hist.  eccl.  iv.  7. 
Theophanes,  Chronograpliia,  ed.  Bonnens.  i.  61.  Cedreuus,  ed.  Bekker,  i. 
524.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  clirist.  iii.  714. 
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banished  the  new  one.874  The  district  of  Diocaesarea  was  so  exten- 
sive, that  it  included  e.g.  the  village  of  Dabira  on  Mount  Tabor.375 
32.  Julias  or  Livias.m  In  the  Old  Testament,  a  place  called 
Beth-haram  (&^n  TO  or  rjn  rva),  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  the  realm  of  the  Amorite  Kings  of  Hesbon,  is  men- 
tioned (Josh.  xiii.  27  ;  Num.  xxxii.  36).  In  the  Jerusalemite 
Talmud  nn»-i  TO  is  stated  to  be  the  more  modern  name  of 
this  Beth-haram  ;  877  and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify 
the  scriptural  Beth-haram  with  the  Brjdpafjbfydd  or  Bethramtha, 
which  was  known  to  them.878  The  ByOapdfjLaOos,  where 
Herod  the  Great  had  a  palace,  which  was  destroyed  during 
the  insurrection  after  his  death,  is  at  any  rate  identical  with 
the  latter.379  It  was  this  very  Bethramphtha,  which  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  called  Julias  in  honour 
of  the  wife  of  Augustus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
9.  1).  Eusebius  and  others  give  the  name  as  Livias  instead  of 
Julias,380  and  the  town  is  elsewhere  frequently  mentioned  by  this 

374  On  the  continued  use  of  the  name  Sepphoris,  see  above,  notes  357- 
359.  The  place  is  still  called  Sefurije. 

S7&  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  250  :  Axftstpx  .  .  ,  ev  r%  opst  Qufiap,  Iv  6pioi$ 
Aioxxioxpsiots,  Gabatha,  the  present  Jabata,  about  7-8  mil.  pass,  from 
Diocaesarea,  also  belonged  to  its  district.  See  above,  note  302. 

376  See  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  642,  874.  Pauly's  Enc.  iv.  1107. 
Winer,  RWB.  i.  171  (s.  v.  "  Beth-haram").  Raumer,  p.  260.  Bitter,  xv. 
538,  573,  1186.  Seetzen,  Reisen,  iv.  224  sq.  Riehm's  Worterb.  s.v.  Beth- 
haram.  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  und  burgerl.  Verfassung,  ii.  352  sq.  Id. 
Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Stddte  der  Alien  (1878),  p.  426.  Tuch,  Quaes- 
tiones  de  Flavii  Joseplii  libris  historicis  (1859),  pp.  7-11. 

877  Jer.  Shebiith  38d  (on  Mishna,  Shebiith  ix.  2  ;  see  the  passage  also  in 
Reland,  pp.  306-308).  Peraea  is  here  divided  into  three  parts,  according  to 
its  physical  conditions  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley  ("in,  ffefc?  and  pDJJ).  In 
the  mountainous  part  lies  e.g.  Machaerus,  in  the  plain  Hesbon,  in  the  valley 
pn  TO  and  mDJ  TO.  nj"!D"l  TO  and  pco  JV3  are  then  stated  to  be  the 
more  modern  names  of  these  last  two  places.  In  the  Tosefta  (p.  71,  22rd  ed. 
Zuckermandel)  the  two  places  are  called  sriD"!  H"1DJ  rTQ.  Has  the  JV3  been 
here  omitted  before  NHIO"!,  or  could  the  place  have  been  called  simply  NHD1  ? 

378  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  234.     Hieronymus,  ibid.  p.  103. 

879  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  4.  2.     In  the  parallel  passage,  Antt.  xvii.  10.  6,  the 
name  is  corrupted.     Instead  of  \v  'ApaQols,  as  the  traditional  text  has  it, 
we  must  read  either  tv  '  A.pa,[^et6ol?  (with  the  omission  of  Beth,  so  Tuch, 
Quaestiones,  etc.,  p.  10)  or  just  iv  BqfapetfAetQo'iS' 

880  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  234  :  'ByifaxpQQa  .         otiiTV)  Ss  \ar\v  y  vvv 


$ 
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name.381  Since  the  wife  of  Augustus  was  called  by  her  own 
name  Livia  during  his  lifetime,  and  did  not  bear  the  name 
of  Julia  till  she  was  admitted  into  the  gens  Julia  by  his 
testament,382  we  must  conclude  that  Livias  was  the  older  name 
of  the  town,  and  that  this  was  after  the  death  of  Augustus 
altered  into  that  of  Julias ;  but  that  this  new  official  appella- 
tion was,  as  in  the  case  of  Caesarea  Philippi  and  Neronias, 
unable  to  banish  the  older  and  already  nationalized  name. 
Only  Josephus  uses  the  official  designation  Julias.  He  still 
mentions  the  town  by  this  name  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Placidus,  a  general  of  Vespasian.888 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  most  accurately  described  by 
Theodosius,  the  Palestinian  pilgrim  (sixth  century),  and  after 
him  by  Gregory  of  Tours :  it  lay  beyond  Jordan,  opposite 

p'wi  A//3/«j,  Hieronymus,  Hid.  p.  103  :  Bethramtha  .  .  .  ab  Herode  in 
honorem  Augusti  Libias  cognominata.  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii. 
148  sq.  :  Herodes  Tiberiadem  condidit  et  Liviadcm  (according  to  Jerome, 
also  the  Armenian).  Synced.,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  605  :  '  Ho&iBi?;  fxriae  Ttfiepiatiet 
el;  ovoftat  Tffiiptov  Kcttaotpo;,  6  ctvros  A.ifita,0ct. 

381  Plinius,  H.  N.  xiii.  4.  44.     Ptolemaeus,  v.  16.  9  (A//3/«f  according  to 
the  Cod.  of  Vatopedi).    Euseb.  in  Onomast.  frequently.    Hierocles,  Synecd., 
ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.     The  Notitia  episcopal.,  the  same,  p.  144.    The  Acts  of 
the  Councils  (Le  Quieu,   Or  lens  christ.  iii.  655  sq.).     The  Vita  S.  Joannis 
Silentiarii  (in   the   Ada    Sanctorum,  see  the  passage  in  Reland,  p.  874). 
Geographus  Ravennas,  ed.  Pinder  et  Parthey,  p.  84  (Liviada  as  nominat.). 
Theodosius,  De  situ  terrae  scmctae,  §  65,  ed.  Gildemeister,  1882  (Liviada 
as  nominat.).     Gregor.  Turon.  De  gloria  martyr,  i.  18.     On  the  nomina- 
tive formation  Liviada,  see  Konsch,  Itala  und  Vulyata,  p.  258  sq. 

382  On  the  testament  of  Augustus,  see    Tacit.   Annal.  i.  8  :  Livia  in 
familiam  Juliam  nomenque  Augustuin  adsumebatur.      The  name  Julia  for 
Livia  is  found  in  authors  (see  e.g.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  14,  v.  1.     Sueton.  Caliy. 
16;  Dio  Cassius,  Ivi.  46.     Plinius,  H.  N.  x.  55.  154.    Joseph,  frequently), 
and    upon    coins    and    inscriptions.      See    Pauly's  Enc.    iv.    484,   1116 
Palestinian  coins  of  Julia,  see  in  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  pp. 
141-151.     The  same,  Corns  of  the  Jews  (1881),  pp.  177-182. 

383  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7.  6,  8.  2.      The  town  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  by 
Josephus.     For  in  Antt.  xx.  8.  4,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  2,  it  is  certainly  Julias  = 
Bethsaida,  which  is  intended  ;  and  in  Antt.  xiv.  1.  4,  Aifiiotg  is  probably 
the  same  place,  which  is  called   Aipfioe.  in  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4,  where  it  is 
questionable  which   form  is  correct.     Comp.  Tuch,  as  above,  pp.  11,  14. 
The  Avatotc,  of  Strabo,  p.  763,  which  also  lay  in  the  same  district,  and  is 
distinct  from  Livias,  might  also  be  compared,  since  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pompey. 
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Jericho,  12  m.  p.  from  that  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
warm  springs.884  With  this  Eusebius,  who  places  it  opposite 
Jericho  on  the  road  to  Hesbon,  coincides.385  Its  cultivation 
of  dates  is  as  much  celebrated  by  Theodosius  as  by  Pliny.386 

33.  Tiberias,  Tipepids?87  The  most  important  work  of 
Herod  the  Great  was  the  building  of  a  new  capital  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  he  called 
Ti/3epid$  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
celebrated  warm  springs  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1 ; 
compare  above,  §  I7b).388  Its  building  took  place  consider- 
ably after  that  of  Sepphoris  and  Livias.  For  while  Josephus 
mentions  the  building  of  these  two  cities  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Herod  Antipas,  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
building  of  Tiberias  till  the  entrance  of  Pilate  upon  his  office 
(A.D.  26);  see  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1-3.  This  makes  it  probable, 

884  Theodosius,  De  situ  terrae  sanctae  (ed.  Gilderaeister,  1882),  §  65 : 
Civitas  Liviada  trans  Jordanem,  habens  de  Hiericho  railia  xii.  .  .  .  ibi  aquae 
calidae  sunt,  ubi  Moyses  lavit,  et  in  ipsis  aquis  calidis  leprosi  curantur. 
Gregr.  Turon.  De  gloria  martyrum,  i.  18  :  Sunt  autem  et  ad  Levidam 
(elsewhere  Leviadem)  civitatem  aquae  calidae  .  .  .  ubi  similiter  leprosi 
mundantur  ;  est  autem  ab  Hiericho  duodecim  millia. 

88«  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  213,  216,  233.  Comp.  also  the 
passage  from  the  Vita  S.  Joannis  Silentiarii  in  Reland,  p.  874.  The  data 
furnished  are  sufficient  for  an  approximate  determination  of  the  locality, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  certain  foundation  for  more  accurately  fixing  it. 

386  plinius,  H.  N.  xiii.  4.  44  (see  above,  note  332).      Theodosius,  I.e. : 
ibi  habet  dactulum  nicolaum  majorem  ;  also  the  note  of  Gildemeister. 

387  See  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  1036-1042.     Raumer,  p.  142  sq.     Winer, 
RWB.  s.v.     Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  p.  380  sq.,  iii.  p.  342  sq.     Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  xv.  315-322.     Badeker-Socin,  pp.  382-387.     Sepp,  Jerusalem, 
ii.  188-209.    Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  250-264.    The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  361  sq.,  379,  418-420  ;  also  sheet  vi. 
of  the  large  English  chart. 

388  On  the  warm  springs,  see  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  15.  71 :  Tiberiade  aquis 
calidis  salubri.     Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  3  ;  Bell  Jud.  ii.  21.  6,  iv.  1.  3  ;   Vita, 
16.   Mishna,  Shabbath  iii.  4,  xxii.  5 ;  Negaim  ix.  1 ;  Maclislririn  vi.  7.    Tosef ta, 
Shabbath,   p.   127,   21st  ed.  Zuckermandel.     Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  7 .   in 
civitatem  Tiberiadem,  in  qua  sunt  thermae  salsae.      Jakubi  (9th  cent.), 
translated  in  the  Zeitsch.  d.  deutsclien  Pal.-  Verein,  iv.  87  sq.     The  present 
Tiberias  lies  about  40  minutes  north  of  the  springs ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  transferring  the  former  situation  of  the  town   elsewhere.     For  the 
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that  Tiberias  was  not  built  till  A.D.  26  or  later.389  Eusebiua 
in  his  Chronicle  decidedly  places  the  building  in  the  14th 
year  of  Tiberius  ;  but  this  statement  is  quite  without  chrono- 
logical value.390  Unfortunately  the  era  of  the  town  occurring 
upon  the  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  cannot  be  calculated 
with  certainty.  It  appears  however,  that  the  dates  of  the 
coins  do  not  contradict  the  conjecture  arrived  at  from 
Josephus.391  The  population  of  Tiberias  was  a  very  mixed 

opinion  of  Furrer  {Zeitsch.  d.  DPV.  ii.  54),  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  lay  so 
close  to  the  springs,  ''that  they  were  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,"  rests  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  Joseph.  Vita,  16  ;  Bett.  Jud.  ii.  21.  6. 
See  on  the  other  hand,  Antt.  xviii.  2.  3;  Bell  Jud.  iv.  1.  3.  (The  i» 
Ttfiept  «S;  in  the  two  former  passages  means  only  "in  the  district  of  Tiberias;'' 
thus  also  e.g.  in  Stcph.  Byz.,  ed.  Meineke,  p.  366  :  Kderviov,  opo$  tv  ' A.aTriu'&a 
rijs  Hetf&Qv'hfocs ',  p.  442:  tart  x.al  tv  Kv^ixa  xupwi  MsXtaaet  ]  comp.  Marquardt, 
Romische  Staatsverwaltuny,  i.  1881,  p.  16,  note  5.  In  the  Old  Test,  also 
Tn^fcO^in  the  district  of  Ashdod.)  The  place  where  the  springs  were 
was  called  'Eftftuws  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  3)  or  'Aftftetovs  (Bett.  Jud.  iv.  1.  3), 
Hebrew  nnon,  Jer.  Erubin  v.  22d  below  ;  Tosefta,  Erubin  p.  146,  5th  ed. 
Zuckermandel.  Comp.  also  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Mattliaeo  praemissa,  c.  74 
(Opp.  ii.  244  sq.).  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklop.  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  2nd 
Piv.,  art.  "  Heilbader." 

389  So  also  Lewin,  Fasti  sacri  (London  1866),  n.  1163. 

390  Eusebius,  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  146-149  relates  the  building  of  new 
towns  by  the  sons  of  Herod  in  the  following    rder  :  Philip  built  Caesarea 
and  Julias,  Herod  Antipas  built  Tiberias  and  Livias.     All  the  buildings  are 
placed  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.     Sepphoris  is  entirely  passed  over.     All  this 
puts  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  statements  of  Eusebius  are  entirely  derived 
from  Joseph.  Bett.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1.     For  the  buildings  are  there  enumerated  in 
exactly  the  same  order,  also  after  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  and  with  the 
same  omission  of  Sepphoris.     Hence  the  statements  of  Eusebius  are  not 
only  without  independent  value,  but  are  besides  derived  from  the  more 
inaccurate  statement  of  Josephus  in  the  Bett.  Jud.,  and  ignore  his  more 
accurate  account  in  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1-3. 

391  On  the  coins  and  the  era,  see  Noris,  v.  6  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  552-564). 
Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  p.  324  sq.     Huber  in  the 
Wiener  Numismatische  Zeitsch.,  1st  year,  1869,  pp.  404-414.     De  Saulcy, 
pp.  333-338,  pi.  xvii.  n.  9-14.     The  same,  in  the  Annuaire  de  la  Societe 
Franqaise  de  Numismatique  et  d'Arche'ol.  iii.  266-270.    Among  the  dated  coins 
only  those  of  Trajan  with  the  date  81  and  those  of  Hadrian  with  the  date 
101  are  attested  with  certainty.     Noris  and  Sanclemente  assume  also  coins 
of  Trajan  with   the  year    101,   and   accordingly  calculate  the    epoch  of 
Tiberias  to  be  A.D.  17  (then  the  year  in  which  Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan, 
i.e.  A.D.  117  =101  era  of  Tiberius,  and  A.D.  17  =  1  era  of  Tiberius).     But  the 
coins  with  the  year  101  certainly  all  belong  to  Hadrian.     Other  coins  too 
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one.  To  obtain  inhabitants  for  his  new  town  Herod 
Antipas  was  obliged  to  settle  there,  partly  by  compulsion, 
a  real  colluvies  hominum  (see  above,  §  l7b).  Its  attitude 
however  during  the  Jewish  war  shows  them  to  have 
been  chiefly  Jewish.  The  constitution  however  was  one 
of  Hellenistic  organization.392  The  town  had  a  council 
(fiov\rj)  of  600  members,393  at  the  head  of  which  was 
an  apx&v 394  and  a  committee  of  the  $e/ca  Trpwroi,,395  also 

given  singly  by  numismatists  (De  Saulcy  gives  coins  of  Claudius  with  the 
year  33,  of  Trajan  with  80,  and  of  Hadrian  with  103)  are  also  doubtful. 
Hence  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  affirmed  is,  that  the  epoch  of  Tiberias 
cannot  begin  earlier  than  A.D.  17.  The  consideration,  that  Tiberias  was 
probably  in  the  possession  of  Agrippa  II.  till  A.D.  100,  and  hence  could  not 
previously  have  issued  imperial  coins,  leads  somewhat  farther.  Under  this 
assumption  the  epoch  could  not  on  account  of  the  coins  of  Trajan  of  81  be 
placed  earlier  than  A.D  19.  A  still  further  point  of  contact  might  be 
obtained,  if  the  title,  which  Trajan  bears  upon  the  coins  of  81,  could  be 
certainly  determined.  For  if  he  is  on  these  called  only  Germanicus  and  not 
Dacicus,  the  coins  in  question  could  not  have  been  issued  later  than  A.D. 
103  (after  which  year  Trajan  bore  also  the  latter  title),  and  consequently  the 
epoch  could  not  begin  later  than  A.D.  22  (so  Eckhel).  If  however  in  the 
reverse  case  he  has  just  upon  these  coins  both  titles  (as  Reichardt  asserts  in 
Huber's  above-named  work,  reading  TEP.  A.  instead  of  TEPM),  the  coins 
could  not  have  been  issued  earlier  than  103,  nor  the  epoch  begin  before 
A.D.  22.  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  Josephus. 

392  See  on  what  follows,  Kuhn,  Die  sttidtische  und  burgerl  Verfassung, 
ii.  353.     The  same,  Ueber  die  Entslehung  der  Stadte  der  Alien,  p.  427  sq. 

393  Bell  Jud.  ii.  21.  9.     Comp.  in  general,  Vita,  12,  34,  55,  58,  61,  68. 

894  Vita,  27,  53, 54,  57 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  3.   One  Jesus  the  son  of  Sapphias, 
is  here  throughout  named  as  archon  of  Tiberias  during  the  time  of  the  revolt. 
Among  his  offices  was  that  of  presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the  council. 

895  Vita,  13,  57  ;  Bell  Jud.  ii.  21.  9=  Vita,  33.     See  especially,    Vita, 
13  :  Toyj  Tij£  /3oyA«j£  vrpurovs  ^ix.oc.      Vita,  57  :  rov;  dix,x  vrpUTOvs  Ttfisptfav. 
On  these  lUa.  Trparoi,  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  Hellenistic  communities, 
see  Kuhn,  i.  55  ;  Marquardt,  Rom.  Slaatsverwaltung,  i.  213  sq  (1881)  ;  the 
Index  to  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  p.  35.     They  were  not  perhaps  the  oldest  or 
the  most  respected  members  of  the  council,  but  a  changing  committee  of  it 
with  definite  official  functions,  as  the  frequently  occurring  formula  %&%,ot.- 
vporwaa;  shows  (see  Corp.   Inscr.  Graec.  n.  2639,    2929,    2930.      Add. 
293Qb,  3490,  3491,  3496,  3498,  4289,  4415^.      faxonrparevKus,  n.   3418). 
Their  chief  office  was  the  collection  of  taxes,  for  the  due  payment  of  which 
they  were  answerable  with  their  private  property,  Digest,  lib.  iv.  1.  1 : 
Munerum  civilium  quaedam  sunt  patrimonii,  alia  personarum.     Patrimonii 
sunt  munera  rei  vehicularis,   item  navicularis  decemprimatus :   ab  istia 
enim  periculo  ipsorum  exactiones  solemnium  celebrantur.     Digest,  lib.  iv.  18t 
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Hyparchoi396  and  an  Agoranomos.397  It  was  also  pro- 
moted to  be  the  capital  of  Galilee,  Sepphoris  itself  being 
subordinated  to  it  (see  above,  p.  139).  The  coins  of 
Tiberias  issued  in  the  time  of  Herod  have  simply  the  super- 
scription Ti/3epid<;.m  After  the  deposition  of  Herod  Antipas 
Tiberias  was  transferred  to  the  possession  of  Agrippa  I. 
A  coin  of  his  time  also,  with  the  superscription  TV/8e/?*ea>v 
is  known.399  After  the  death  of  Agrippa  the  town  came 
under  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  procurators  of  Judaea. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  have  received  new  political 
privileges  or  experienced  some  kind  of  favour  from  the 
Emperor  Claudius;  for  the  inhabitants  are  constantly  called 
Tipepiels  KXau8tet?  on  the  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.400 
It  continued  to  maintain  its  position  as  capital  of  Galilee 
till  the  time  of  Nero  (Joseph.  Vita,  9).  By  him,  probably 
in  A.D.  61,  it  was  bestowed  upon  Agrippa  II.,  and  thus 
separated  from  Galilee  (Antt.  xx.  8.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  2  ; 
Vita,  9).401  Hence  it  formed  part  of  the  realm  of  Agrippa, 
when  the  Jewish  insurrection  broke  out  in  A.D.  66.  The 
attitude  of  the  population  with  respect  to  it  was  a  very 
varying  one.  Some  desired  to  remain  on  the  side  of  Agrippa 
and  the  Eomans  ;  others — and  indeed  the  mass  of  those  without 
property — wished  to  join  the  cause  of  the  revolution ;  others 
again  took  up  a  position  of  reserve  (Vita,  9  ;  comp.  also 

26  :  Mixta  raunera  decaprotiae  et  icosaprotiae,  ut  Herennius  Modestinus 
....  decrevit :  nam  decaproti  at  icosaproti  tributa  exigentes  et  corporate 
ministerium  gerunt  et  pro  omnibus  defunctorum  (?)  fiscalia  detrimenta 
resarciunt.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Josephus  during  his  government  of 
Galilee  delivers  to  the  decein  primi  at  Tiberias  valuables  of  King  Agrippa, 
and  makes  them  responsible  for  them,  Vita,  13,  57. 

396  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  6  :  TO?C  fAa.ro,  TVJV  Kohiv  V7ra,p%ots. 

397  Antt.  xviii.  6.  2.     On  the  office  of  the  ci'/opx.i/opos,  see  Westermann  in 
Pauly's  Enc.  i.  1  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  582-584.    Stephanus,  Thes.  s.  v.    The  material 
furnished  by  inscriptions  in  the  Index  to  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  p.  32. 

398  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  97,  98.     The  same,  Coins  of 
the  Jews  (1881),  pp.  119,  120. 

399  Madden,  History,  p.  110  ;  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  138. 

400  See  the  literature  cited  above,  especially  De  Saulcy. 

401  On  the  time,  see  above.  §  19,  Appendix  2. 
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Vita,  12,  where  the  revolutionary  party  is  called  YJ  rwv  vavrwv 
KOI  rwv  aiTopwv  (ndcn^).  This  party  had  decidedly  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  rest  had  consequently  to  submit.  A  chief  leader 
of  this  party  was  Jesus  the  son  of  Sapphias,  then  archon  of 
the  town.402  Still  even  after  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary 
torrent,  a  part  of  the  population  maintained  their  relations 
to  Agrippa,  and  repeatedly  entreated,  though  in  vain,  his 
support.403  When  Vespasian  had  subjected  the  greater  part  of 
Galilee  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tiberias,  the  town  ventured 
no  resistance,  but  voluntarily  opened  its  gates  and  begged 
for  pardon,  which  was  granted  out  of  regard  for  Agrippa. 
Vespasian  indeed  allowed  his  soldiers  to  march  into  Tiberias, 
but  spared  the  town  and  restored  it  to  Agrippa.404  It 
remained  in  his  possession  probably  till  his  death,  A.D.  100, 
till  which  period  it  did  not  again  come  under  direct  Eoman 
rule,  to  which  circumstance  extant  coins  of  the  time  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  bear  testimony.405  Eusebius  designates  it  as  a 
TToXt?  en-uny/Ao?.406  It  was  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
after  Christ  a  chief  seat  of  Eabbinical  scholarship,  and  is 
hence  frequently  mentioned  in  Talmudic  literature.407 

Of  some  of  the  last-named  towns,  as  Antipatris,  Phasaelis, 
Julias  and  Livias  it  cannot  certainly  be  determined  whether 
they  really  belonged  to  the  class  of  independent  towns  with 
Hellenistic  constitutions,  since  it  is  just  as  likely  that,  like 
other  second-rate  towns,  they  were  incorporated  in  the  general 
organization  of  the  country.  They  had  however  to  be  named 
here,  because  in  any  case  a  certain  proportion  of  the  towns 
built  by  Herod  and  his  sons  belonged  to  the  above  category. 

402  Joseph.  Vila,  12,  27,  53,  54.  57 ;  Bdl  Jud.  it.  21.  3,  iii.  9.  7-8.     The 
revolutionary  attitude  of  the  town  is  plainly  seen  throughout  the  whole 
narrative  of  Josephus  in  his  Vita. 

403  Bell  Jud.  ii.  21.  8-10 ;   Vila,  32-34,  68-69,  70. 

404  Bell  Jud.  iii.  9.  7-8. 

405  A  coin  of  the  time  of  Commodus  has  been  published  by  Huber  in  the 
Wiener  Numismatischen  Zeitschr.  Jahrg.  i.  1869,  p.  401  sqq. 

406  Onomast.j  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  215. 

407  Neubauer,  GeograpJiie  du  Talmud,  pp.  208-214.     Pinner,  Compendium 
desjerus.  und  lab.  Talmud  (1832),  pp.  109-116. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible,  that  the  number  of  the 
independent  communities  is  not  exhausted  by  the  towns  here 
enumerated.  Hence  we  cannot  look  upon  the  list  we  have  given 
as  a  strictly  defined  one.  For  the  times  of  Eoman  imperialism 
a  further  number  of  independent  civic  communities  would  have 
to  be  named,  which  are  here  designedly  passed  over,  because  it 
was  not  till  later  (at  the  earliest  A.D.  70)  that  they  attained 
this  position.  This  was  the  case  especially  with  Mcopolis 
(=  Emmaus),  Neapolis  (=  Sichem),  Diospolis  (=  Lydda), 
Eleutheropolis  and  the  communities  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Arabia,  as  Bostra,  Adraa  and  others.  Aelia  Capitolina 
(  =  Jerusalem)  too  would  have  to  be  mentioned  as  a  heathen  town 
for  the  period  after  Hadrian.  On  Capitolias,cornp.  above,  p.  106. 
Concerning  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  these  mainly  heathen 
communities  no  further  material  exists  than  what  has  been 
already  communicated  on  the  places  in  question.  The 
history  of  Caesarea  (No.  9)  is  the  most  instructive.  Here 
heathens  and  Jews  possessed  clown  to  Nero's  time  equal  civic 
rights  (tVoTroXtre/a,  Antt.  xx.  8.  7  and  9)  and  hence  equal 
eligibility  to  the  town  senate.  As  this  of  necessity  entailed 
manifold  dissensions,  both  parties  strove  to  bring  about  an 
alteration  of  this  state  of  things,  each  desiring  to  have 
the  supremacy.  Thus  a  threefold  possibility  existed : 
1.  equality,  2.  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  and  3.  exclusion  of 
the  heathen,  from  civic  privileges.  All  three  cases  actually 
occurred.  In  the  old  Philistinian  and  Phoenician  towns 
the  Jews  hardly  possessed  the  privilege  of  citizenship.  They 
dwelt  in  them  indeed  by  thousands ;  but  were  only  tolerated 
as  inhabitants ;  and  how  strained  were  the  relations  between 
them  and  the  heathen  citizens,  is  best  shown  by  the 
sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  many  of  these  towns 
at  the  outbreak  of  Jewish  revolution,  as  e.g.  in  Ascalon, 
Ptolemais  and  Tyre.  In  other  towns  heathen  and  Jews 
may  have  been  on  an  equality ;  this  was  especially  the  case  in 
those  towns,  which  subsequently  to  the  Maccabaean  period 
were  mainly  inhabited  by  Jews,  as  Jamnia  and  Joppa. 
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Whether  heathens  were  excluded  from  civic  rights  in  any 
of  the  hitherto  named  towns  is  very  doubtful ;  and  not 
probable  even  in  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.  The  third  possibility 
is  at  all  events  represented  by  Jerusalem  and  in  general  by 
the  towns  of  the  strictly  Jewish  territory.  Particulars  cannot 
be  further  entered  into  from  lack  of  material.  It  must  suffice 
to  have  established  the  general  point  of  sight.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  these  towns,  see 
below,  §  27.  II.  and  §  31.  II.-IIL 

H.  THE  STRICTLY  JEWISH  TERRITORY. 
THE  LITERATURE. 

Selden,  De  synedriis  et  praefecluris  juridicis  veterum  Ebraeorum,  lib  i. 
Londini  1650,  lib.  ii.  Londini  1653,  lib.  iii.  Londini  1655  (reprint  of 
the  whole  work,  Amstelodami  1679).  The  first  book  treats  of  th(. 
judicial  institutions  of  the  Jews  ante  kgis  in  Sinai  dationem,  the 
second  of  these  same  institutions  subsequent  to  the  giving  of  the  law 
at  Sinai,  while  the  third  is  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  supreme  court  (the  Sanhedrim).  In  spite  of 
all  its  critical  shortcomings  this  learned  work  is  still  valuable  on 
account  of  the  rich  fund  of  material  it  contains. 

Saalschiitz,  Das  mosaische  Recht,  vol.  i.  1853,  pp.  53-64. 

Winer,  Realworterb.,  arts.  Alter,  Aelteste;  Gericht;  Stddte. 

Schenkel's  Bibelkxicon,  arts.  Aelteste  (by  Schenkel) ;  Gerichte  (by 
Wittichen)  ;  Stadte  (by  Furrer). 

Riehm's  Handworterb.  des  bibl  Altertums,  arts.  Aelteste ;  Gerichtswesen ; 
Dorf;  Stadl. 

Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xiv.  p.  721  (art.  Stddte'). 

Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xv.  p.  324  f.  (art.  Synedrium). 

Kuhn,  Die  slddtische  und  burgerl.  Verfassung  des  romischen  ReicJis,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336-346. 

Kohler,  Lehrbuch  der  biblischen  Geschichte  Alien  Testaments,  vol.  i.  1875, 
p.  350  f. 

Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heiligen  Schriften  A.  T.'s,  sec.  cxiv. 

The  strictly  Jewish  territory — leaving  Samaria  out  of  view 
— consisted  of  the  three  provinces  of  Judaea,  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  and  was  enclosed  within  such  boundaries  as  would 
naturally  be  formed  by  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  districts 
belonging  to  the  surrounding  Hellenistic  towns  (comp.  above, 
J  23.  I.).  The  Gentile  element  in  those  provinces  never 
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formed  more  at  the  very  outside  than  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  we  may  venture  to  assume  that,  in  the  towns,  the 
municipal  councils  were  composed  exclusively  of  Jews.  For 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  Jewish  towns  as  well,  there 
were  civic  representative  bodies  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  public  affairs  of  the  community  was  entrusted.  So  far 
back  even  as  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  Israel  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  "  the  elders  of  the  city  "  ("Wn  rip?)  in  the 
capacity  of  local  authorities  (see  in  general,  Deut.  xix.  12, 
xxi.  2  ff.,  xxii.  15  ff.,  xxv.  7  ff. ;  Josh.  xx.  4  ;  Judg.  viii.  14  ; 
Euth  iv.  2  ff. ;  1  Sam.  xi.  3,  xvi.  4,  xxx.  26  ff.;  1  Kings 
xxi.  8,  11).  Of  how  many  members  this  body  was  composed 
we  are  hardly  ever  told,  but  their  number  must  have  been 
something  considerable.  In  Succoth,  for  example,  there  were 
as  many  as  seventy-seven  (Judg.  viii.  14).  Those  officials 
represented  the  community  in  every  department  of  its  affairs 
and  accordingly  they  were  also  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  judges  (see,  for  example,  Deut.  xxii.  15).  But, 
besides  these,  "judges"  (D*BB$)  and  "officers"  (D'ntpb')  are  also 
specially  mentioned  (both  classes  in  Deut.  xvi.  18 ;  while 
in  2  Chron.  xix.  5  ff.  the  instituting  of  "judges"  is  ascribed 
to  Jehoshaphat).  Now  seeing  that  the  judges  are  expressly 
mentioned  along  with  the  elders  (Deut.  xxi.  2  ;  Ezra  x.  14), 
the  two  orders  of  officials  are  in  any  case  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct,  but  probably  only  to  this  extent,  that  the  judges 
were  those  among  the  elders  to  whom  the  administration  of 
justice  was  specially  entrusted.  Similarly  the  "  officers  "  are 
also  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  number  of  the  "elders," 
their  special  function  again  being  to  take  charge  of  the 
executive  department.408  The  organization  then  that  existed 
in  later  times  is  to  be  assumed  as  having  been  substantially 
identical  with  the  one  here  in  question.  We  further  find 
that  the  "  elders  "  of  the  city  are  also  frequently  mentioned 
during  the  Persian  and  Geeek  era  (Ezra  x.  14;  Judith  vi.  16, 
21,  vii.  23  viii.  10,  x.  6,  xiii.  12).  As  regards  the  Eoman 
408  See  in  particular,  Knobcl's  notes  on  Ex.  v.  6  and  Deut.  xvi.  18, 
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period  again,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  local 
tribunals  at  that  time  in  such  a  statement,  for  example,  as 
that  of  Josephus,  where  he  mentions  that  Albinus,  actuated 
by  greed,  liberated  for  a  money  consideration  certain  indi- 
viduals who,  for  the  crime  of  robbery,  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  by  their  respective  local  courts  (/3ov\fy.m 
From  what  is  here  stated  we  can  further  gather  that  it  was 
the  pov\r)  itself  that  discharged  the  judicial  functions.  Still 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  larger  towns  especially  there 
may  have  been,  besides  the  j3ov\ij,  certain  other  courts  of  a 
special  kind.  Again  it  is  the  local  Sanhedrims  that  are  to  be 
understood  as  referred  to  when,  in  Matt.  x.  17  =  Mark 
xiii.  9,  it  is  stated  that  the  believers  would  be  delivered  efe 
<rvveSpia;  we  may  also  regard  as  belonging  to  the  same 
category  those  courts  that,  in  Matt.  v.  22,  are  assumed  to  be 
inferior  in  point  of  jurisdiction  to  the  high  court  of  the 
Sanhedrim ;  and  similarly  with  regard  to  the  irpeajBifTepot,  of 
Capernaum  (Luke  vii.  3).  But  it  is  in  the  Mishna  above 
all  that  the  existence  of  local  courts  throughout  the  country 
of  the  Jews  is  presupposed  from  beginning  to  end.410  As 
regards  the  number  of  members  of  which  such  courts  were 
composed,  some  have  been  disposed  to  infer  from  the  Mishna 
that  the  most  inferior  ones  consisted  of  not  more  than  three 
persons.  This  however  is  based  upon  a  pure  misapprehension. 
For  the  passages  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  view  do 
nothing  more  than  simply  enumerate  the  various  questions 
for  the  deciding  of  which  and  the  various  causes  for  the  trying 
of  which  three  persons  were  deemed  sufficient.  Thus  three, 
for  example,  were  considered  sufficient  to  decide  an  action 

409  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  1:    x.oil  TW$   IKI  hyarttef,   "btleftsvov;   VTTO  rt}$   -7rotp 
ix-oiffTOis  /3oy?iSK  q  ray  Trporepav  iTriTpoKUit  dTrs'hVTpov  rots  ovy/wtai. 

410  Shebiith  x.  4  :   The  terms  of  the  Prosbol-formula  were  substantially 
as  follows:    "I  so  and  so  declare  before  you  THE  JUDGES  OF  SUCH  AND 
SUCH  A  PLACE  that  I,"  etc.     Sota  i.  3  :  How  is  the  husband  (of  a  woman 
suspected  of  adultery)  to  proceed?    He  is  to  bring  her  before  the  local 
court,  which  will  assign  him  two  lawyers,  etc.     Sarihedrin  xi.  4 :  A  criminal 
of  that  sort  is  tried  and  executed  neither  by  the  court  belonging  to  hii  own 
town  nor  by  the  court  at  Jabne,  etc. 
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involving  money,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  in  cases  of 
robbery  and  assault,  or  to  award  damages  and  such  like  ;411 
this  number  was  also  sufficient  to  sentence  any  one  to  be 
scourged,  to  determine  the  date  of  the  new  moon,  and  decide 
as  to  the  intercalary  year;412  also  for  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  (upon  a  sin-offering  offered  in  the  name  of  the  congre- 
gation), and  for  breaking  the  heifer's  neck  (on  the  occasion  of 
any  person  being  found  murdered).  Further  cases  for  the 
disposal  of  which  only  three  judges  were  necessary  were 
those  connected  witli  the  Chaliza  and  the  refusal  of  a  man 
to  marry  the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother  (Deut.  xxv.  7-9), 
the  redemption  of  the  produce  of  fruit  trees  during  the  first 
four  years  of  their  growth,  the  redemption  of  the  second  tithe 
the  value  of  which  had  not  been  previously  determined,  the 
purchasing  back  of  certain  things  that  were  holy  to  the  Lord, 
and  so  on.413  But  nowhere  is  it  said,  that  there  were  distinct 
local  courts  consisting  of  only  three  persons.  In  what  sense 
we  are  to  understand  the  statements  of  the  Mislma  above 
referred  to  may  be  readily  seen  from  another  passage414 
which  runs  thus  :  "  Actions  involving  money  are  decided  by 
three  persons.  That  is  to  say,  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
case  chooses  a  judge  and  then  both  the  parties  or,  according 
to  another  view,  both  the  judges,  choose  a  third  to  act  along 
with  them."  As  matter  of  fact  the  most  subordinate  of  the 
local  courts  consisted  of  seven  persons.  For  one  can  scarcely 
be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  statement  of  Josephus  to 
the  effect  that  Moses  ordained  that  "  seven  men  were  to  bear 
rule  in  every  city,  and  that  two  men  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were 
to  be  appointed  to  act  as  officers  in  every  court,"  was  intended 
to  be  regarded  as  a  description  of  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  in  Josephus'  own  time,  for  there  is  no  mention 
of  anything  of  this  kind  in  the  Pentateuch.415  This  is 

411  Sanhedrin  i.  1. 

412  Sanhedrin  i.  2.     Comp.  liosh  hashana  ii.  9,  iii.  1. 

413  Sanhedrin  i.  3.  414  Sanhedrin  iii.  1. 
415  Antt.  iv.  8.  14  .    dp-^iraaan  $s  Ketff   enxarYiv   'xtihiv 

Is   dp%$   ovo    dtvfy&s  vKyptTcti   ^i^oa6aaa.v    IK  TJJC   ruu 
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corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Josephus  himself,  when  on  one 
occasion  he  wanted  to  introduce  a  model  Jewish  constitution 
into  Galilee,  established  a  court  with  seven  judges  in  every 
town.416  No  doubt  from  this  latter  circumstance  one  might 
rather  infer  that  this  organization  had  had  no  existence  in 
Galilee  previous  to  the  revolution.  But  the  boast  of  Josephus, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  create  this  the  ideal  of  a  Jewish  con- 
stitution, may  be  said  to  be  true  only  to  this  extent,  that  he 
took  steps  to  have  it  more  rigidly  put  in  force.  In  the 
Talmud  too  we  find  "  the  seven  leading  men  of  the  city  " 
("pyn  ^ItD  njDB>)  referred  to  on  one  occasion  as  forming  a  public 
board  which,  among  other  things,  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  community.417  What 
Josephus  has  stated  with  regard  to  two  Levites  being  always 
appointed  to  act  as  vTryperai,  to  the  local  courts  (see  above 
note  415)  is  not  without  its  analogies  at  least  in  the  Old 
Testament.418  According  to  the  Mishna  there  were  certain 
special  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  priests  as 
judges.419  In  the  more  populous  places  the  local  courts 
would  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  twenty  -three  members. 
At  least  we  find  a  statement  in  the  Mishna  to  the  effect  that 
an  inferior  Sanhedrim  (H3EP  rTT'2??)  consisted  of  twenty-three 


Again  in  reproducing  the  law  with  regard  to  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6  ff.), 
Josephus  presupposes  the  existence  of  courts  with  seven  judges,  Antt. 
iv.  8.  38  :  si  §sx  (&YI()SI/  t'rrifiou'hov  l)p&>v  o  iriaT&itt):i$  dTro'heffstey^ 
"lavs  iTTTok  x,ptroc:  o/xvvra  rov  Qsov  x.r.X 

416  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  5,   STTTOC.   "be  \v  ex.oiffTy  irohti  dix,  starts 

Those  courts  of  seven  judges  were  called  upon  to  deal  only  with  causes  of 
a  more  trifling  kind,  but  not  with  TO.  pei^a  Trpa-y^otToe.  x.a.1  roig  <poz/;%«? 
%ixct$,  the  adjudication  of  which  was  rather  reserved  for  the  council  of 
seventy  which  Josephus  had  established. 

417  Megilla  xxvi.a  :    "  Rabba  said,  that  regulation  (of  the  Mishna  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  synagogues  and  their  furniture)  applies  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  seven  leading  men  of  the  town  have  not  disposed  of  them 
by  public  sale.     But  if  they  shall  have  sold  them  publicly,"  etc.     Comp. 
also  Rhenferd's  Investigatio  praefectorum  et  ministrorum  synagogae,  ii.  25 
(in  Ugolini's  TJiesaurus,  vol.  xxi.). 

418  Deut.  xxi.  5;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29.   Knobel's  note  on  Deut.  xvi.  18. 

419  Sanhedrin  i.  3.     Comp.  on  the  subject  generally  of  priests  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  judges,  Ezek.  xliv,  24,  and  Sflaend's  note  oa  this  passage, 


f 
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persons,  and  that  one  of  this  sort  was  assigned  to  every  town 
with  a  population  of  at  least  120  or,  according  to  K. 
Nehemiah's  view,  of  at  least  230,  in  order  that  there  might 
thus  be  a  judge  for  every  ten  of  the  inhabitants.420  It  must 
be  confessed  however  that  here  too,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  actual  state  of 
things  quite  corresponded  with  these  regulations.  Those 
courts  of  twenty-three  members  were  likewise  empowered 
to  deal  with  criminal  cases  of  a  serious  nature  (rri'^DD  W),4" 
for  we  can  also  see  from  Matt.  v.  21,  22,  that  the  trying  and 
sentencing  of  murderers  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hellenistic  communes,  so  too  within 
the  Jewish  domain  the  villages  were  subordinate  to  the  towns, 
and  the  smaller  towns  again  to  the  larger  ones.  The 
distinction  between  a  town  ("W)  and  a  village  ("ivn,  seldom 
"133)  is  presupposed  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself;  the  former,  as  a  rule,  being  an  inhabited  place 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  latter  one  that  is  not  so 
enclosed  (see  in  particular,  Lev.  xxv.  29-31);  at  the  same 
time,  towns  themselves  are  also  sometimes  distinguished  as 
walled  and  unwalled  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Esth.  ix.  19).  Moreover, 
Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  uniformly  distinguish 
between  the  two  notions  TroTu?  and  /eco/^.422  On  one  occasion 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  Kwpo7r6\ei<s  of  Palestine 
(Mark  i.  38),  i.e.  towns  which,  as  regards  their  constitution, 
only  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  Aroyw?.423  In  the  Mishna  there 
are  three  conceptions  of  this  matter,  and  these  are  uniformly 

420  Sanhedrin   i.  6.     Comp.   Selclen,   De  symdriis  ii.  5.     Winer's  Real- 
worterb.  ii.  554.     Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  xv.  p.  324  f. 

421  Sanhedrin  i.  4. 

422  Comp.  Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  510  ;  also  the  materials  to  be  found  in 
the  concordances  to  the  New  Testament.     For  the  conception  of  a  Hup*  in 
the  Romano-Hellenistic  sense,  consult  Marquardt's  Romische  Staatsverwal- 
tung,  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881)  p.  16  f. 

!3  The  term  xa^oVoA/?  is  also  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  Strabo  and 
the  Byzantine  writers  ;  consult  the  Lexicons  and  Wetzstein's  Nov.  Test.,  note 
00  Mark  i,  38. 
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distinguished  from  each  other  :  that  of  a  large  city  C=l^?),  then 
that  of  a  city  p7),  and  lastly  that  of  a  village  p??).424  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  would 
seem  to  have  been  merely  the  difference  in  size  ;  for  even  an 
ordinary  town  (TP)  might  be  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  indeed  it 
usually  was  so.425  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  already 
frequent  allusion  to  the  subordination  of  the  villages  to  the 
towns.  In  the  lists  of  towns  given  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
above  all  in  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters,  we  often 
meet  with  the  expression,  the  "  cities  with  their  milages  " 
(jnnvni  D'nyn).  Elsewhere  we  frequently  read  of  a  city  and 
its  daughter  (n^nm),  Num.  xxi.  25,  32,  xxxii.  42  ;  Josh.  xv. 
45-47,  xvii.  11  ;  Judg.  xi.  26  ;  Neh.  xi.  25  ff.  ;  1  Chron.  ii. 
23,  v.  16,  vii.  28  f.,  viii.  12,  xviii.  1;  2  Chron.  xiii.  19, 
xxviii.  18  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  46  ff.,  xxvi.  6,  xxx.  18;  1  Mace.  v. 
8,  65.  And  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  daughter,  we 
also  find  the  term  "  mother  "  employed  to  designate  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  (2  Sam.  xx.  19).  From  all  this  it  is,  in 
any  case,  clear  that  the  villages  were  everywhere  dependent 
upon  the  cities.  But  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  this  was 
no  less  true  of  the  smaller  towns  in  relation  to  the  larger  ones. 
For  frequently  it  is  not  only  to  villages,  but  also  to  smaller 
dependent  towns  that  the  designation  "  mother  "  is  applied  ; 
at  least  in  several  instances  is  this  most  undoubtedly  the  case 
(Num.  xxi.  25  ;  Josh.  xv.  45-47  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23).  And  what 
we  thus  gather  from  the  Old  Testament  may  be  assumed  to 
be  no  less  applicable  to  later  times  as  well  (comp.  especially, 
1  Mace.  v.  8:  T^V  '!«£%>  K<d  Ta?  Owyarepas  avrfy;  ibid.  v. 
65  :  rrjv  Xeffpwv  ical  ra?  6v<yaTepa<$  avTr)?).  But  it  is  in 
the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  above  all,  and  in  the 

424  Megilla  i.  1,  ii.  3  ;  Keihuboih  xiii.  10  ;  Kiddusliin  ii.  3  ;  Baba  mezia 
iv.  6,  viii.  6  ;  Arachin  vi.  5. 

428  noin  "VX?>  Arachin  ix.  3  ff.  ;  Kelim  i.  7.  On  7p3,  comp.  Lightfoot, 
Horae  liebr.,  note  on  Mark  i.  38  (Opp.  ii.  437),  and  Levy's  Neuhebr.  Wortcrb. 
s.v.  This  word  is,  strictly  speaking,  Aramaic  (Tp3)  and  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Targums  in  the  sense  of  a  fortification,  a  stronghold,  a  fortified 
town.  See  Buxtorf's  Lex.  and  Levy's  Chald.  Worterb.^  *.r, 
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district  of  Trachonitis  in  particular,  that  capital  villages 
(wrpoKafJiicu),  i.e.  villages  holding  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  of  a  capital  town,  were  most  frequently  to  be  met  with.48* 
Thus  Phaena,  the  modern  Mismie,  is  called  ^TpoKw^ia  TOV 
Tpdxwvos*27  We  have  another  example  of  a  ^rpoKoyfjbia 
in  the  case  of  Borechath,  the  modern  Breike,  which  is  also 
situated  within  the  district  of  Trachonitis.428  Epiphanius 
mentions  TTJV  Bd/caOov  ^TpoKWfjLLav  rr)?  * Apaftias  TT)? 
$*,XaSeX<£/a?.429  Of  course  those  testimonies  only  date 
from  somewhere  between  the  second  and  the  fourth 
centuries  of  our  era ;  moreover,  the  population  of  those 
districts,  though  of  a  mixed  character,  was  composed  chiefly 
of  Gentiles. 

Any  notices  of  a  more  special  kind  that  we  have  regarding 
the  subordination  of  certain  provinces  to  some  of  the  larger  cities 
apply  exclusively  to  Galilee  and  Judaea,  and  only  date  from 
the  Eoman  period.  In  Galilee,  Sepphoris  was  the  place  which 
Gabinius  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  o-vvebpia  or 
avvoSoi ;  and  as  the  one  which  sat  here  was  the  only  one  in 
the  province  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  5),  Sepphoris 
became,  in  consequence,  the  centre  of  an  organization  that 
embraced  the  whole  of  Galilee.  It  is  true  the  arrangement 
of  Gabinius  here  referred  to  was  of  but  short  duration.  But 
in  later  times  as  well,  and  particularly  under  the  Idumaean 
dynasty,  the  whole  of  Galilee  was  always  subordinate  to  some 
one  capital  city,  whether  Sepphoris  on  the  one  hand  or 
Tiberias  on  the  other  (see  above,  notes  31  and  33).  Here 
then  we  have  an  instance  of  a  Jewish  province  being  placed  in 


426  See  in  general,  Kuhn,  Die  sttidtiscTie  und  liirgerl.  Vcrfassung  des  rom- 
isclien  Reichs,  ii.  380  ff.     Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  i.  2nd 
ed.  p.  427,  note  1.     The  Lexicons  under  the  word  ftyTpoxaftfet. 

427  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace.  No.  4551  =  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscr.  t.  iii. 
No.   '2524.      The  inscription  dates  from    the  time  of   Alexander  Severus 
(222-235  A.D.).     On  Phaena,  see  Raumer's  Pal.  p.  254  f.     Porter's  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  244.     Kuhn,  ii.  384. 

428  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2396, 
489  Epiphanius,  Anacephal.  p.  14£> 
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subordination  to  a  capital  city  that  was  not  of  a  purely  Jewish 
character.480 

In  Judaea  again  it  is  to  the  division  of  the  province  into 
eleven  or  ten  toparchies,  vouched  for  both  by  Josephus  and 
Pliny,  that  a  special  interest  attaches.  According  to  Josephus, 
Judaea  was  divided  into  the  following  eleven  tc\i)pov%iai  or 
T07rap%lai  :  —  (1)  Jerusalem,  (2)  Gophna,  (3)  Akrabatta,  (4) 
Thamna,  (5)  Lydda,  (6)  Ammaus,  (7)  Pella,  (8)  Idumaea, 
(9)  Engaddi,  (10)  Herodeion,  (11)  Jericho.^  Of  these,  the 
seven  printed  in  italics  are  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who, 
by  adding  to  them  the  following  three  :  Jopica,  Bdho- 
leptephene,  Orine^  brings  up  the  total  number  of  topar- 
chies to  ten.  The  mention  of  Orine  instead  of  Jerusalem 
cannot  be  said  to  make  any  material  difference.  But  the 
mention  of  Joppa  in  this  instance  is  quite  as  erroneous 
as  that  of  Pella  by  Josephus,  for  both  of  these  were 
independent  towns  and  did  not  belong  to  Judaea  proper. 
Bethleptepha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  another  passage,  and  that  as  being  the  capital  of 
a  toparchy.433  We  may  therefore  obtain  a  correct  list 
if  we  adopt  that  of  Josephus  and  substitute  Bethlep- 
tepha for  Pella.434  In  that  case  the  toparchies  would  be 
grouped  as  follows  :  436  in  the  centre,  Jerusalem  ;  to  the  north 

430  The  relation  is  really  one  of  subordination,   for  Josephus  speaks 
distinctly  of  an  oip^sty  and  VTTIXKOV&II/  ;  see  above,  notes  363  and  364. 

431  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  5  :  fitpifyroii  %e  els  S^SKK  x^npovxiotg,  uv  oip-fcti  (Atv 
tig   fiourfastciv    roc.  '  lepoac'hvpx,    ^pootvia^ovffoc    7%    Trspiotzov    irotays   uvTrtp    q 
*£<potA>j  aapxTo;,  oil  "hoiTrctl  %e  psr    ealr^v  ^typwroti  rot;  T07rcip%ii>tS'     Totpvoc, 

OfVTtpOC.,    Kxl     {AST      ttltT^y    '  AxpOlfiMTToi,    QotfA'JOC.     TTjOO;     TOtVTOttS    XOll    Av^OC,    X.OCI 

'A.f*,ftotoi>$    Kotl     IIsXXj)    x.oe.1    'iSot/^a/at    KOU    'Eyy«BBsc<     xocl 


432  Pliiiy,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  14.  70  :  Reliqua  Judaea  dividitur  in  toparchias  X 
quo  dicemus  ordine  :    Hiericuntem  palmetis  consitam,  fontibus  riguara, 
Emmaum,  Lyddam,  Jopicam,  Acrebitenam,  Gophaniticam,  Thamniticam, 
Betholeptephenen,    Orinen,    in   qua    fuere   Hierosolyma  longe   clarissima 
urbium  orientis  non  ludaeae  modo,  Herodium  cum  oppido  inlustri  ejusdein 
nominis. 

433  Bell  Jud.  iv.  8.  1  :  ryu  'BsfaiTrTYiQav  ro^-otp^ixv. 

434  Com  p.  Kuhn,  Die  stadtische  und  biirgerl.  Verf.  ii.  339. 
4*5  Comp.  Mcnke's  Eibel-AOas,  map  T. 
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of  it,  Gophna436  and  Akrabatta  ;437  to  the  north-west,  Thamna48* 

486  According  to  Tab.  Peuting.  Gophna  stood  on  the  road  leading  from 
Jerusalem  to  Neapolis  (Sichem),  sixteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the  former, 
or  according  to  Euseb.  Onomast.  fifteen  miles  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  300 :  Totpvei 
.  .  .  d7r£%ov<roc,  Aihiot;  aypziois  ii  xotrdc,  rqu  o'Boi/  TVJV  tls  N£«TTO?UI/  oiyovaotv). 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Cassias,  who  sold  its 
inhabitants  as  slaves  (Antt.  xiv.  11.  2  ;  Bell  Jud.  i.  11.  2).  The  ToQvtrtxi 
TQTTotpxix  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  elsewhere  (Bell  Jud.  i.  1.  5,  ii. 
20.  4,  iv.  9.  9).  Comp.  besides,  Bell  Jud.  v.  2.  1,  vi.  2.  2.  In  Ptolemaeus 
v.  16.  7,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  Tovtpva,  Hebrew  KJBU  (Neubauer,  Geogr. 
du  Talmud,  p.  157  ff.),  the  modern  form  being  Dschifna,  Jufna.  See  in 
general,  Raumer's  Pal  p.  199;  Robinson's  Palaest.  ii.  263,  264;  Guerin's 
Judee,  iii.  pp.  28-32.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  ii.  pp.  294,  323,  and  the  accompanying  maps,  No.  xiv. 

437  Akrabatta,  still  farther  north  than  Gophna  and  nine  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Neapolis  =  Sichem  (Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  214  :  'Ax^ot/3- 
ftsitf  .  .    .  xapYi  Se  eartv  poyts  ^i^raaex,  Nex;  irohtas  ayft-sioi$  0*).     According 
to  Mishna,  Maaser  sheni  v.  2,  fDtpy  was  a  day's  journey  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  precisely  the  same  distance  as  Lydda  was  to  the  west  of  it, 
which  is  as  near  the  mark  as  can  be.     The  '  Axp/xfiotTYivvi  roTrapxia  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  elsewhere  in  Josephus  and  Eusebius  (Joseph.  Bell  Jud. 
ii.  12.  4,  20.  4,  22.  2,  iii.  3.  4,  iv.  9.  3-4  and  9.     Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag. 
pp.  214,  255,  267,  294,  295).     The  place  is  known  at  the  present  day  as 
Akrabeh.     See  in  general,  Raumer's  Pal  p.  170.     Robinson's  Palestine, 
iii.  pp.  296,  297.     Guerin's  Samarie,  ii.  3-5.     The  Survey,  etc.,  Memoirs  by 
Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  pp.  386,  389  f. ;   and  the  accompanying  map, 
No.  xv.     Beware  of  confounding  this  with  a  range  of  hills  of  the  same 
name  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3  ;  Judg.  i.  36 ; 
Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  214  ;  and  from  which  the  'Axpapetrrbvi  mentioned  in 
the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  3  =  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  8.  1) 
derives  its  name. 

438  Thamna  is   undoubtedly  the   ancient    rnDTOftn    or  D"in~nj?pn  in 
Mount  Ephraim  where  Joshua  was  buried  (Josh.  xix.  50,  xxiv.  30  ;  Judg. 
ii.  9).     Eusebius  frequently  mentions  the  place  as  being  a  very  large  village 
within  the  district  of  Diospolis  =  Lydda  (see  especially,  p.  260,  ed.  Lag.: 
<dot,fA.va,  .  .  .  "bixpivst  xapn  ftf/d^n  sv  opi'oi;  A/off-ro'AfOj?),  and  remarks  that, 
in  his  day,  people  were  shown  Joshua's  tomb  at  a  spot  near  by  (p.  246 : 
^iUvvrcx.1   Bs    67TiffVift.QV    tig    'in    vvv    avrov   TO  {Ayypa.   K'h-/i<riQv    Ootpvoi,  xuf&Yi;. 
Ibid.   p.   261  :    Qctpvadaapoi  .  .  .  airy    tori    Qotpvd      ,   .  sv    y    tig   STI   vvv 
^s!x,wTotf  TO  TOV  'lyaov  ftvyptoi).     The   place    still  exists,   though    only  as 
a  heap  of  ruins,   and  is  known   by  the   name   of   Tibneh,   standing   in 
a  tolerably  straight   line   between  Akrabeh   and    Lydda,   as  was  to    be 
expected    from    the    order    of    the    toparchies    as    given    by    Josephus. 
Among   the    important    tombs    still    to    be    seen    at    this    place    Guerin 
believes  that  he  has  actually  discovered  that  of  Joshua.    See  in  general, 
Raumer's  Pal  p.  165  f.     De  Saulcy's  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte  (1865),  ii 
233  f.    Guerin's  Samarie,  ii.  pp.  89-104.    The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
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and  Lydda ; 439  to  the  west,  Emmaus ;  44°  to  the  south-west, 
Bethleptepha ; 441  to  the  south,  Idumaea;44:  to  the  south- 

Memoirs,  etc.,  ii.  299  f.,  274-378,  with  the  accompanying  map,  No.  xiv. 
Miihlau  in  Kiehm's  Worterb.  p.  1668.  In  the  time  of  Cassius,  Thamna 
shared  the  same  fate  as  Gophna  (Antt.  xiv.  11.  2  ;  Bell  Jud.  i.  11.  2).  The 
toparchy  of  Thamna  is  also  mentioned  elsewhere  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4,  iv.  8.  1.  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde, 
pp.  219,  239).  Comp.  also  Ptolem.  v.  16.  8.  We  must  take  care  to  dis- 
tinguish between  our  Thamna  and  another  njlpn  or  nropjjl  situated  on 

the  border  between  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  Judah  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  direction  of  Ashdod.  This  one  is  also  existing  in  the  present  day, 
and  is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of  Tibneh  (Josh.  xv.  10,  xix.  43 ; 
Judg.  xiv.  1  ff . ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  And  lastly,  from  this  we  must 
further  distinguish  a  third  one  situated  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  12-14  ;  Josh.  xv.  57).  Which  QapvoiQai  is  meant  in  1  Mace.  ix.  50 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty.  See  in  general,  Raumer, 
p.  224.  Robinson's  Pal  ii.  pp.  239,  240.  Gu&in's  Judee,  ii.  30  f.  The  Survey, 
etc.,  Memoirs,  ii.  417,  maps,  No.  xvi. 

489  Lydda  (Hebr.  *if?,  afterwards  Diospolis),  the  well-known  town  on  the 
road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  is  also  mentioned  (Bett.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4)  as  one 
of  the  toparchies  of  Judaea.  On  one  occasion  Josephus  characterizes  it  as 
tap*  •  '  •  Toteas  TO  /xtysdog  ovx.  uiroteovffoc.  (Antt.  xx.  6.  2).  For  its  history, 
comp.  especially  1  Mace.  xi.  34 ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  10.  6,  11.  2 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  11.  2,  ii.  19.  1,  iv.  8.  1. 

440  Emmaus  or  Ammaus,  the  Nicopolis  of  later  times,  is  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Amwas,  and  is  situated  to  the  south  by  south-east  of 
Lydda.     Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  standing  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  range  it  was  a  place  of  some  military  importance,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  such  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  40,  57, 
iv.  3,  ix.  50).     For  its  later  history,  see  especially  Antt.  xiv.  11.  2 ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  11.  2 ;  Antt.  xvii.  10.  9 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  5.  1,  iv.  8.  1.     It  is  also 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Jewish  toparchies  in  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4.     In 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  it  is  called  D1N12K  (Mishna,  Aracliin  ii.  4 ;  Kerithoth 
iii.  7.     Lightfoot,    Chorographica  Lucae  praemissa,  c.  4,   Opp.  ii.  479  f. 
Neubauer's  Geogr.  du  Talmud,  pp.  100-102)  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Ptolemaeus, 
v.  16.  7,  as  'E^atoi^.     Whether  it  is  the  same  Emmaus  that  is  intended  in 
Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6  and  Luke  xxiv.  13,  is  open  to  question.    Comp.  in  general, 
Reland's  Palaestina,  pp.  758-760.     Raumer,  p.  187  f.    Winer's  Realworterb. 
under  this  word.     Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  iii.  778  f. 
Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  pp.  146-151.      Kuhn,  Die  stadtische  u.  biirgerl. 
Verfassung,  ii.  356  f .     Sepp's  Jerusalem,  2nd  ed.  i.  40  ff.     Guerin's  Judee, 
i.  293-308.     The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs,  etc.,  iii.  14,  36  ff., 
63-81,  and  the  maps,  No.  xvii. 

441  According  to  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  1,  Bethleptepha  stood  between  Emmaua 
and  Idumaea,  and  should  therefore  be  inserted  here  instead  of  Pella,  aa 
erroneously  given  in  the  text  of  Josephus. 

442  Idumaea  had  been  Judaized  by  John  Efyrcanus  (Antt.  xiii.  9.  1,  xv 
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east,  Engaddi 443  and  Herodeion ; 444  to  the  east,  Jericho.*41 
It  may  be  assumed  as  self-evident  that  this  division  was  made 
chiefly  for  administrative  reasons  and,  above  all,  with  a  view 
to  greater  convenience  in  -  the  collecting  of  the,  revenue. 
Whether  those  districts  were  at  the  same  time  districts  for 
judicial  purposes  as  well,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  any 
case  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  organization  does  not  date 
farther  back  than  the  Eoman  period,  for  no  trace  of  it  is  to 
be  met  with  previous  to  that  time.446  The  authorities  from 
whom  our  information  is  derived  exhibit  a  singular  indecision 
in  their  conceptions  of  the  political  character  of  the  capitals 
of  those  districts,  inasmuch  as  at  one  time  they  are  described 
as  TroXet?,  at  another  as  KWJJLCLI.  It  is  true  that  here  nothing 
is  to  be  made  of  the  circumstance  that  Eusebius  treats  the 

7,  9.  Bell  Jud.  i.  2.  6).  Hence  it  was  that  the  Idninaeans  took  part  in 
the  Jewish  insurrection  as  though  they  too  had  been  Jews  (Bell  Jud.  iv. 
4.  4).  Elsewhere,  comp.  especially  Bell.  Jiul.  ii.  20.  4,  iv.  8.  1. 

443  Engaddi,  the  ancient  ^3  fj7  (Josh.  xv.  62  ;  1  Sain.  xxiv.  1  ff.  ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  10;  Song  of  Sol.  i.  14  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  2),  the  existence  of  which  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  vouched  for  by  both  Josephus  and 
Eusebius  (Joseph.  Antt.  ix.  1.  2:  'Eyy«Bc)i   ^o'hiv  Kstfiivw  Trpog  ry  'A<7<paA- 
Tinli  "ht^vvj.      Euseb.   Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,   p.  254 :    xai    vi>y  evrl   x.api\ 
peyiffTYi  'lov^y.icjv  'EyyaBtii  7retpoix,flf4einri  TYI   vtxpoi   6  d'hote  ay).      In  Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  7.  2,  Josephus  calls  it  a  TroX/j^j).     In  Ptolemaeus,  v.  16.  8,  it  occurs  aa 
'Eyy«BB«.     It  is  known  in  the  present  day  as  A  in  Dschidi.    See  in  general, 
Winer's  Realworterl).  under  the  word.    Raumer,  188  f.     Robinson's  Palestine, 
i.  pp.  500-508.    Neubauer's  Geogr.  du  Talmud,  p.  160.    The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  Memoirs,  etc.,  iii.  pp.  384-386,  387,  and  the  accompanying  maps, 
No.  xxii. 

444  Herodeion  is  the  important  fortress  built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  some  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  {Antt.  xiv.  13.  9,  xv.  9.  4  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.   13.  8,    21.   10),    the   identity  of   which,   with   the   modern 
"  Frankenberge "  standing  to  the  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  generally  admitted.     Comp.  above,  §  15. 

445  Jericho,  the  well-known  city  of  that  name  near  to  the  Jordan,  was 
the  most  important  town  in  the  east  of  Judaea,  and  for  this  reason  it  too 
was  chosen  by  Gabinius  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  Jewish  courts  or 
Sanhedrims  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  5).     It  is  also  mentioned  as 
being  one  of  the  districts  of  Judaea  in  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4.     Besides  this, 
comp.  especially  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  2,  9.  1. 

446  On  the  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  into  adminifitrative  districts, 
Bee  in  general  Marquardt,  Rb'mische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881) 
p.  5UU  f. 
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places  in  question  for  the  most  part  as  K&pai,  for  by  his  time 
matters  had  undergone  an  essential  change.447  But  Josephus 
himself  is  also  somewhat  undecided.  For  example,  he  speaks 
of  Emmaus  as  being  the  fjLijTpoTrdXis  of  the  district  in  which 
it  stood,  and  obviously  therefore  as  that  of  the  toparchy  ;  448 
whereas,  in  speaking  of  Lydda,  on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  it 
merely  a  /eoytT?,  thus  employing  what  would  appear  to  be  the 
more  correct  designation  (see  above,  note  439).  We  are 
therefore  bound  to  assume,  that  from  the  Eomano-Hellenistic 
point  of  view  none  of  the  places  in  question  were  TroXet? 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
civic  communities  with  a  Hellenistic  constitution;  while  it 
was  only  in  deference  to  Jewish  and  popular  usage  that  they 
were  spoken  of  as  "cities."  Strictly  speaking,  they  ought 
rather  to  be  called  /ceo/iOTroXet?  (see  above,  note  423),  or, 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  their  respective  toparchies,  /-MJT/DO- 
KWfiiai,  (see  above,  notes  427—429). 

There  was  only  one  town  in  Judaea  proper  that,  according 
to  Eomano-Hellenistic  ideas,  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the 
rank  of  a  7ro\t9,  and  that  was  Jerusalem.  To  this  latter  all 
the  rest  of  Judaea  was  subordinate,  so  that  it  ruled  over  it 
(Judaea)  &>?  paffiKeiov  (see  note  431).  Consequently  its 
relation  to  Judaea  was  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Hellenistic 
cities  stood  to  their  respective  districts.449  This  among  other 
things  is  implied  in  the  style  of  address  that  is  made  use  of 
in  the  imperial  edicts  issued  to  the  Jews  and  which  run 
thus:  'lepoo-o^vfAiTfov  apftovai,  @ov\fj  S^ftft),  'lovbaicov  Travel 
edvei,  terms  precisely  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  edicts 


447  The  names  of  several  toparchies  ('AxjOflc/Samji^,  Qx/uvinxvi)  were  no 
doubt  still  retained  in  Eusebius'  day,  but  the  constitution  itself  had  been 
essentially  altered  by  the  establishment  of  new,  independent  civitates  such 
as  Diospolis,  Nicopolis  and  others.     The  result  of  this  was  that  Thamna, 
for  example,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  the  capital  of  a  toparchy,  but  was  now 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  xuftn  ^ya,^  \v  opfots  AioaTroiMs  (see  above, 
note  438),  and  so  became  subordinate  to  what  was  formerly  known  aa 
Lydda. 

448  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  1. 

449  Comp.  Kuhn,  Die  stadliscke  und  biirgerl  Verfassung,  ii.  342-345. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  L 
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addressed  to  the  Hellenistic  communes  where,  in  like  manner, 
the  city  with  its  council  ruled  over,  and  therefore  was 
regarded  as  representing  the  whole  district  to  which  it 
belonged.450  It  is  further  probable  that  the  council  (the 
Sanhedrim)  of  Jerusalem  was  also  responsible  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  throughout  the  whole  of  Judaea.481  Again 
there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  circumstance  of  the  "  elders " 
exercising  authority  over  the  whole  of  Judaea  still  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Mishna.452  But  since  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  at  least,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  of 
Jerusalem  was  entirely  restricted  to  Judaea  proper.  Ever 
since  then,  Galilee  and  Peraea  were,  as  regards  their  political 
relations,  entirely  severed  from  Judaea,  or  at  all  events  formed 
independent  spheres  of  administration,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  above  with  special  reference  to  Galilee.  And  least  of  all 

460  Antt.  xx.  1.  2.  Comp.  besides  for  similar  styles  of  address  as 
employed  in  edicts,  Antt.  xiv.  10  (JLibuuiuv  oipxwai  /3ot»X»j  3q^p,  'EQeaiav 
Qov A?)  x-otl  oip-fcbvai  x.xl  B^wp,  and  such  like). 

451  When,  after  the  first  throes  of  the  insurrection,  it  was  resolved  to 
return,  for  a  moment,  to  a  peaceful  attitude,  the  magistrates  and  members 
of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  distributed  themselves  over  the  villages  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  1  :  sis  ^ 
TX;  Kv,uci;  o'l  TZ  aipx,onT£$  x.otl  o't  flovfavTctl  ptpiaOhres  TOV$  <p6pov£  avvfaiyov). 
The  sums  from  the  different  quarters  were  speedily  gathered  together  and 
were  found  to  amount  in  all  to  forty  talents.  But,  immediately  thereafter, 
Agrippa  sent  the  dlpw;T&;  and  Svz/aro/  to  Caesarea  to  Florus  with  the 
request  that  he  would  appoint  from  among  them  tribute  collectors  for  the 
country  (ibid,  'ivot  txslvo?  g|  ocvrav  aTrods/fij  rot);  ryv  -fcupotv  (popo'ho'yyjaovTcts). 
Now,  seeing  that  this  took  place  after  the  taxes  of  the  district,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  of  the  toparchy  of  Jerusalem,  liad  been  already  collected,  it 
follows  that,  by  the  term  xapa.,  the  whole  of  Judaea  is  to  be  understood. 
It  was  therefore  for  the  whole  of  this  province  that  the  collectors  were  to 
be  appointed  from  among  the  otpxovres  and  IMXTOI  of  Jerusalem.  For  the 
Roman  practice  of  employing  city  councils  as  a  medium  for  collecting  the 
taxes,  conip.  in  general,  Marquardt,  i.  501. 

462  Taanith  iii.  6  :  "  On  one  occasion  the  elders  went  from  Jerusalem  to 
visit  their  towns  (DrTny^  D^BVPD  D'Opf  TIT)  and  appointed  fasts,  because 
they  found  in  Ascalon  (p^pt^ao)  a  patch  of  blighted  corn  about  the  size  of 
the  mouth  of  an  oven,  etc."  As  Ascalon  never  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Judaea,  this  notice  is  in  itself  unhistorical,  though  it  is  correct  in  so  far  as 
it  contains  a  remimrcence  of  the  fact,  that  at  one  time  the  towns  of  Judaea 
were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  "  elders  "  of  Jerusalem. 
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can  we  venture  to  make  use  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
rebellion  in  Galilee  was  directed  from  Jerusalem  as  an  argu- 
ment to  show,  that  in  times  of  peace  as  well,  Galilee  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
For  the  circumstances  here  in  question  are  obviously  of  an 
exceptional  character.  It  was  only  in  earlier  days,  and 
particularly  during  the  Asmonaean  period,  that  the  whole 
land  of  Judaea  could  be  said  to  have  been  really  one  in  a 
political  sense  as  well  (comp.  below,  chap.  iii.).  As  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  could  scarcely  have  been  able  to  attend 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  its  details,  it  is  ante- 
cedently probable  that,  besides  the  supreme  Sanhedrim,  there 
would  be  one  or  more  inferior  tribunals  in  Jerusalem.  Of 
this  too  the  Mishna  has  preserved  a  reminiscence,  though  it 
happens  to  be  a  somewhat  confused  one.458 


HI.  THE  SUPREME  SANHEDRIM  IN  JERUSALEM. 
THE  LITERATURE, 

Selden,  De  synedriis  et  praefecturis  juridicis  veterum  Ebraeorum,  lib.  i.-iii., 

Londini  1650-1655  (comp.  above,  p.  132). 
Meuschen,  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  antiquitatlbus  Hebraeorum 

illustratum  (Lips.  1736),  pp.  1184-1199 :  Diatribe  de  fcTfcJO  sen  directore 

Synedrii  M.  Hebraeorum. 

453  Sanhedrin  xi.  2 :  "  There  were  three  courts  of  justice  (pn  TQ)  in 
Jerusalem.  One  held  its  sittings  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  mount  (flDD  by 
JVnn  "in),  another  at  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  temple  (mtyn  riDD  ^y), 
and  the  third  in  the  square  chamber  (iVMn  03^^).  The  parties  came 
with  their  causes  to  the  one  that  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  mount, 
and  the  presiding  judge  said :  '  Thus  have  I  and  thus  have  my  colleagues 
pronounced ;  thus  have  I  and  thus  have  my  colleagues  resolved.'  If  then 
the  court  had  a  tradition  applicable  to  the  case  in  question  it  gave  a 
decision.  Bat  if  not,  the  parties  went  to  the  tribunal  at  the  entrance  to 
the  court  of  the  temple  and  there  restated  their  case.  If  this  one  again 
had  a  tradition  bearing  upon  the  case,  it  gave  a  decision.  But  if  not, 
then  the  parties  along  with  the  members  of  those  courts  appeared  before 
the  supreme  court  in  the  square  chamber,  the  fountainhead  of  law  for 
the  whole  of  Israel."  The  schematism  with  reference  to  the  places  at 
which  the  courts  were  held,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  we  are  not 
here  dealing  with  an  authentic  historical  tradition. 
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1.  Its  history.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that,  previous 
to  the  Greek  period,  there  existed  at  Jerusalem  an  aristocratic 
council  claiming  to  exercise  either  supreme,  or  what  was 
substantially  supreme,  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  Jewish  nation.  It  is  true  no  doubt  that  Kabbinical 
exegesis  has  sought  to  identify  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times 
with  the  council  of  seventy  elders  that,  at  his  own  request, 
had  once  been  granted  to  Moses  to  assist  him  with  its 
advice  (Num.  xi.  16),  and  has,  in  consequence,  assumed 
that  this  same  council  continued  without  interruption  from 
the  days  of  Moses  down  to  Talmudic  times.  But  during  the 
first  thousand  years  of  this  period  we  find  practically  no  trace 
whatever  of  its  existence.  For  the  "  elders  "  that  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  being  the  representatives  of  the  people 
(for  example  in  1  Kings  viii.  1,  xx.  7  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  1  ; 
Ezek.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  did  not  constitute  a  regularly  organized 
court  like  the  future  Sanhedrim.  Then  again,  the  supreme 
court  at  Jerusalem,  the  existence  of  which  is  presupposed  in 
the  Deuteronornic  legislation  (Deut.  xvii.  8  if.,  xix.  16  ff.),  and 
the  institution  of  which  the  author  of  Chronicles  ascribes  to 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Ohron.  xix.  8),  was  merely  a  court  of  justice 
with  functions  of  an  exclusively  judicial  character,  and  not  a 
council  governing,  or  at  all  events  substantially  governing,  the 
country  as  was  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Graeco-Eoman  age.453a 
But  further,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncertain  whether  any 
such  court  as  that  of  the  Sanhedrim  existed  even  in  the 
Persian  era.  No  doubt,  at  that  time,  the  municipal  Council 
of  Jerusalem  formed  the  centre  of  the  small  Jewish  common- 
wealth very  much  as  it  did  at  a  subsequent  period.  Arid 
thus  far  we  might  be  justified  in  understanding  the  "  elders  " 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra  (Ezra  v.  5,  9,  vi.  7,  14,  x.  8),  and  the  D^n 
and  ttMD  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  16,  iv.  8,  13, 
v.  7,  vii.  5),  as  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  future  Sanhe- 

*Ma  Such  certainly  is  the  way  Josephus  conceives  of  the  matter  when, 
following  the  analogy  of  a  later  order  of  things,  he  speaks  of  the  court  of 
justice  here  referred  to  under  the  designation  of  vj  <yepovff.ee,  (Antt.  iv.  8.  41). 
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drim.  But  judging  from  the  whole  way  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  various  orders  referred 
to  are  regarded  in  their  individual  capacity  and  not  as  con- 
stituting an  organized  body.  In  any  case  the  existence  of  a 
Jewish  yepovo-ta  earlier  than  the  Greek  period  cannot  be 
proved  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  it  is  mentioned,  and  that  under  this  designation,  is  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-18*7  B.C.),  so  that  it 
must,  of  course,  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.454  Now  seeing  that,  in  its  desire  for  reform 
everywhere  and  in  everything,  Hellenism  had  set  itself  to 
reorganize  political  institutions  as  well,  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that,  in  all  probability,  it  was  just  the  new  Greek 
rulers  who  would  give  to  the  Jewish  yepovaia  the  form  in 
which  it  was  met  with  at  the  period  now  in  question, 
whether  that  form  were  entirely  an  original  one  or  whether 
it  were  simply  a  reorganization  of  a  similar  court  that 
was  already  in  existence  under  the  Persian  rule.  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  designation  yepovaia  being  applied  to 
it,  it  is  clear  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  Greek  councils,  this 
was  not  a  democratic,  but  an  aristocratic  body.455  This  same 
circumstance  would  seem  further  to  show  that,  so  far  as  its 
original  institution  is  concerned,  this  court  dates  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  therefore  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  rule. 
As  we  may  well  conceive,  its  powers  would  be  of  a  tolerably 
large  and  extensive  character.  For  the  Hellenistic  kings  had 
conceded  a  great  amount  of  internal  freedom  to  municipal 
communities,  and  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  if  the  taxes 
were  duly  paid  and  their  own  supremacy  duly  recognised. 
At  the  head  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  therefore  of 
the  yepovaia  as  well,  stood  the  hereditary  high  priest.  It  was 

454  Antt.  xii.  3.  3.     For  this  whole  matter,  comp.  Kuenen's  admirable 
dissertation  in  the    Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der  koninkl.  Akademie  van 
Wetenschappen,  I.e. 

455  A  yepovaia  is  always  an  aristocratic  body.     The  Council  of  Sparta  is 
expressly  described  a?  such,  and  so  too  with  regard  to  councils  generally  in 
the  Doric  States.     See  Westermann  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  iii.  849  f. 
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this  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  yepova-ia  over  which  he 
presided,  that  practically  regulated  the  whole  internal  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

After  the  Maccabaean  insurrection  the  old  high-priestly 
dynasty  was  superseded,  its  place  being  now  supplied  by  the 
new  Asmonaean  line  of  high  priests,  which  began  with  Simon, 
and  which  was  likewise  a  hereditary  one.  Then  again  the 
old  yepovo-ia  must  have  been  essentially  revolutionized  through 
its  being  purged  of  every  element  in  it  suspected  of  Greek 
sympathies  and  leanings.  But  the  court  itself  still  continued 
to  exist  and  exercise  its  functions  along  with  and  under  the 
Asmonaean  princes  and  high  priests ;  for  even  these  latter 
could  not  venture  to  go  so  far  as  entirely  to  discard  the  old 
nobility  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  find  the  yepovcrla  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Judas  (2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27;  the 
7rp€o-/3vT6poL  TOV  XaoO  of  1  Mace.  vii.  33  being  also  identi- 
cally the  same  thing),  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  6 :  fj  ryepovvia 
TOV  eQvovs  ;  ibid.  xi.  23:  ol  TrpeafivTepoi  ' Icrpafa ;  ibid.  xii. 
35  :  ol  Trpea-fivTepoi  TOV  \aov)  and  of  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
36,  xiv.  20,  28).456  Its  existence  is  likewise  presupposed 
in  the  Book  of  Judith,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  period 
now  in  question  (Judith  iv.  8,  xi.  14,  xv.  8).  The  assump* 
tioii  of  the  title  of  king  on  the  part  of  the  Asmonaean  princes, 
and  above  all  the  autocratic  rule  of  an  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
indicated  no  doubt  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  pure 
monarchy.  But,  for  all  that,  the  old  yepovo-ta  still  continued 
to  assert  itself  as  much  as  ever.  At  least  in  the  reign  of 

456  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  1  Mace.  xii.  6  with 
1  Mace.  xiv.  20.  The  matter  in  hand  is  the  correspondence  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Spartans.  In  the  former  of  those  passages  (1  Mace.  xii.  6  = 
Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  5.  8)  the  Jews  as  the  senders  of  the  communication  style 
themselves  thus :  'Iuvu,6a,v  dpx<eptv$  x.xl  v>  yepovvioc.  rov  i0vov$  x,u,l  ol  ispeig 
x,enl  o  homos  oypo;  ruv  'lovlottuv.  In  the  reply  of  the  Spartans  the  terms 
of  the  address  (1  Mace.  xiv.  20)  are  as  follows :  2*^0*1  iepei  peydty  xal 
rols  KpeafivTtpois  KU,I  TO/?  isptvai  x.oe,l  r$  Ao/5r£  ruy  ' lovloiicav.  Observe  (1) 
that  i)  yepovfftet  and  ol  Kpiafivrtpoi  are  identically  the  same ;  (2)  that  in  both 
instances  the  classification  is  of  a  fourfold  character  High  priest,  geroueia, 
priests,  people. 
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Alexandra  we   find   TWV  'lovbat&v  ol  irpea^vrepoi  expressly 
mentioned  (Antt.  xiii.  16.  5).457 

It  is  true  that,  when  a  new  order  of  things  was  introduced 
by  Pompey,  the  monarchy  was  abolished.  But  the  high 
priest  still  retained  the  Trpoa-rao-ia  TOV  eOvovs  (Antt.  xx.  10), 
and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  meanwhile  the  position 
of  the  ryepova-ia  would  remain  essentially  the  same  as  before.458 
The  existing  arrangements  however  were  rather  more  seriously 
disturbed  by  Gabinius  (57-55  B.C.),  when  he  divided  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  territory  into  five  avvoboi,  (Bell.  Jud.  i. 
8.  5)  or  o-vveSpia  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4).459  Now,  seeing  that  of 
those  five  synedria  three  were  allotted  to  Judaea  proper  (viz. 
those  of  Jerusalem,  Gazara  and  Jericho)  it  follows  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  really  retained 
anything  of  its  previous  character  at  all,  would  extend  only 
to  something  like  a  third  part  of  the  province.  But  probably 
that  measure  meant  rather  more  than  a  mere  limiting  of 
jurisdiction.  For  the  five  o~vve$pt,a  established  by  Gabinius 
were  not  municipal  councils,  but — as  indeed  we  might  have 
supposed  from  the  fact  that  Josephus  uses  the  term  avvoboi 
as  a  synonymous  expression — genuine  Eoman  conventus  juri- 
dici,  "  districts  for  judicial  purposes,"  into  which  the  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  every  province.460  And,  that 

467  Similarly  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for  example,  there  was  a  council  asso- 
ciated with  the  king  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier, 
ii.  1  (1849),  pp.  529-542.  Kuhn,  Die  stcidtische  und  burgerl.  Verfassung, 
ii.  117. 

458  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  for  the  most  part  were  composed 
in  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  author  is  in  the  habit  of  apostrophizing  as 
follows  any  public  person  or  party  that  he  happens  to  dislike :  IVOLTI  av 
x.a,6wa.i  /3f/3>?A£  ev  avvtlpiu  (Ps.  iv.  1).  Now,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  context 
that  by  the  term  avv&ptov  we  are  to  understand  a  court,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  our  •yepcvvicc  that  is  here  referred  to.  But,  owing  to  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  the  expression  itself  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  with  greater 
precision  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  psalm,  there  is  historically 
but  little  to  be  gleaned  from  this  passage.  Any  light  that  is  to  be  thrown 
upon  it  must  be  derived  from  what  we  already  know  regarding  the  existing 
order  of  things. 

489  On  this  comp.  above,  §  13. 

460  Comp.   Marquardt's  liomisclie  Staatsverwaltung,   i.    (1881),   p.    501. 
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being  the  case,  the  measure  in  question  must  have  been 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  stricter  application  to  Judaea  of 
the  Eoman  system  of  provincial  government.  As  things  now 
stood  the  council  of  Jerusalem  no  longer  exercised  sole  juris- 
diction within  the  circuit  to  which  it  belonged,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  communities  within  this  same 
district.  The  arrangements  of  Gabinius  however  continued 
to  subsist  only  somewhere  about  ten  years.  For  they  were 
in  turn  superseded  by  the  new  system  of  things  introduced 
by  Caesar  (47  B.C.).  This  latter  reappointed  Hyrcanus  II.  to 
his  former  office  of  eOvapxys  of  the  Jews  (see  above,  §  13); 
while  it  is  distinctly  evident  from  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
about  that  time,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem once  more  extended  to  Galilee  as  well.  The  circum- 
stance in  question  was  the  occasion  on  which  Herod  when  a 
youth  was  required  to  appear  before  the  (rvve&pwv  at  Jerusalem 
to  answer  for  his  doings  in  Galilee  (Antt.  xiv.  9.  3-5).  Here 
for  the  first  time,  as  frequently  afterwards,  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  was  designated  by  the  term  avveSpiov.  As  it  is 
unusual  elsewhere  to  find  this  expression  applied  to  civic 
councils,  such  a  use,  in  this  instance,  is  somewhat  strange, 
but  probably  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  council 
of  Jerusalem  was  conceived  of  as  being  above  all  a  court  of 
justice  (pi  rP3).  For  it  is  in  this  sense  that  avv&piov  is 
specially  used  in  later  Greek.461 

Kuhn  (Die  stadt.  u.  biirgerl  Verf.  ii.  336,  367)  also  regards  the  Synedria 
of  Gabinius  as  identical  with  the  conventus  juridici  of  the  Romans. 

461  Hesychius,  Lex.  (see  word),  defines  awi^piov  precisely  by  the  term 
^mecaryiptov  (a  court  of  justice).  In  the  Sept.  version  of  Prov.  xxii.  10 
avtt&ptov  is  given  as  the  rendering  of  jvr^  Comp.  also  Psalms  of  Solomon 
iv.  1.  In  the  New  Testament  again  aw&pia.  mean  simply  "  courts  of 
justice "  (Matt.  x.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9) ;  similarly  in  the  Mishna  (see,  in 
particular,  Sanhedrin  i.  5,  D^DSfc^  D VYl 1130  =  courts  for  the  tribes,  and  i.  6, 
fUBp  )vVin3D=an  inferior  court  of  justice).  Hence  Steph.  in  his  Thes. 
(see  word)  correctly  observes:  praecipue  ita  vocatur  consessus  judicum. 
It  is  true  that,  in  itself,  avAoptov  is  a  very  comprehensive  term  and  may  be 
applied  to  every  "  assembly"  and  every  corporate  body,  even  to  the  Roman 
senate,  for  example  (see  in  general,  Stephanus,  Thes.,  under  word,  and 
Westermaun  in  Pauly's  Enc.  vi.  2.  1535).  It  is  but  comparatively 
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Herod  the  Great  inaugurated  his  reign  by  ordering 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  be  put 
to  death  (AnU.  xiv.  9.  4 :  TTCLVTCLS  aireK-reive  TOU?  eV  TW 
trvveSptq)).  Whether  the  Travras  here  is  to  be  understood 
quite  literally  may  be  left  an  open  question.  For,  according 
to  another  passage,  Herod  is  represented  as  having  ordered 
the  forty-five  most  prominent  personages  belonging  to  the 
party  of  Antigonus  to  be  put  to  death  (AnU.  xv.  1.  2 : 
Be  reo-aapafcovra  Trevre  rou?  irpcorovs  etc  rfc 
'Avrvyovov).  In  any  case  the  object  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  either  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  old  nobility,  who 
had  been  somewhat  hostile  to  his  claims,  or  at  all  events  so 
to  intimidate  them  as  to  ensure  their  acquiescence  in  the  rule 
of  the  new  sovereign.  It  was  of  those  then  that  were  dis- 
posed to  be  tractable — among  whom  also  were  a  good  many 
Pharisees,  who  saw  in  Herod's  despotic  sway  a  well-merited 

seldom  however  that  it  is  used  to  denote  civic  councils,  which  as  every  one 
knows  are  mostly  designated  by  the  terms  fiovhy  and  yspowix.  It  is  more 
frequently  employed  to  denote  representative  assemblies,  composed  of 
deputies  from  various  constituencies.  And  so  we  have,  for  example,  the 
ffvit&ptw  of  the  Phoenicians  which  was  usually  convened  in  Tripolis  (Diodor. 
xvi.  41),  the  xotvov  awtboiM  of  ancient  Lycia,  which  was  composed  of 
representatives  from  twenty-three  different  towns  (Strabo,  xiv.  3.  3,  p. 
664  f.),  and  the  yvit&ptov  x-otvov  of  the  province  of  Asia  (Aristides,  Oral. 
xxvi.,  ed.  Diudorf,  vol.  i.  p.  531).  Hence  it  is  too  that  avvfopoi  and 
fiov'htvToti  are  mentioned  separately  as  constituting  two  different  orders  of 
officials  (see  inscription  at  Balbura  in  Pisidia  as  given  in  Le  Bas  et  Wad- 
dington's  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n.  1221).  Moreover,  the  senatores  of  the  four 
Macedonian  districts,  who,  according  to  Livy,  were  called  awetyot  (Liv. 
xiv.  32 :  pronuntiaturn,  quod  ad  statum  Maccdoniae  pertinebat,  senatores, 
quos  syuedros  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  consilio  respublica  administra- 
retur),  were  not  municipal  councillors,  but  deputies  representing  an  entire 
regio  (see  Marquardt's  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  [1881]  p.  317).  Now  as  the 
term  in  question  was  first  heard  of  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Gabinius,  and 
was  thereafter  currently  applied  to  the  council  of  Jerusalem  as  well,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  introduced  in  this  quarter 
in  connection  with  the  Gabinian  measures  of  reform,  and  that  its  use  was 
Btill  retained  even  after  a  new  order  of  things  had  been  established  (as  I 
have  myself  held,  Riehm's  Worterl.  p.  1596).  But  in  presence  of  the 
fact,  that  elsewhere  too,  even  in  Hebrew  itself,  the  term  is  generally  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  "court  of  justice,"  this  explanation,  I  fear,  must  be 
abandoned  as  more  ingenious  than  otherwise. 
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judgment  of  heaven — that  the  new  Sanhedrim  was  now  com- 
posed. For  there  is  express  evidence  that  such  an  institution 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herod  also,  inasmuch  as  one  can  hardly 
understand  that  the  "  assembly  "  (a-vveSpiov)  before  which  this 
monarch  successfully  prosecuted  his  charge  against  the  aged 
Hyrcanus  could  be  taken  as  referring  to  any  other  court  than 
our  Sanhedrim  (Antt.  xv.  6.  2,  fin.}.m 

After  Herod's  death  Archelaus  obtained  only  a  portion  of 
his  father's  kingdom,  viz.  the  provinces  of  Judaea  and  Samaria. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  at  the  same  time  restricted 
to  Judaea  proper  (comp.  above,  p.  142).  This  continued  to 
be  the  state  of  matters  in  the  time  of  the  procurators  as  well. 
But,  under  their  administration,  the  internal  government  of 
the  country  was  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sanhedrim  than  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  Herod  and 
Archelaus.  Josephus  distinctly  intimates  as  much  when  he 
informs  us  that,  ever  since  the  death  of  Herod  and  Archelaus, 
the  form  of  government  was  that  of  an  aristocracy  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  high  priests.463  And  accordingly  he 
regards  the  aristocratic  council  of  Jerusalem  as  being  now  the 
true  governing  body  in  contradistinction  to  the  previous 
monarchical  rule  of  the  Idumaean  princes.  So  too  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  the  avvebpiov  at  Jerusalem 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  being  the  supreme  Jewish 
court,  above  all,  as  being  the  supreme  Jewish  court 
of  justice  (Matt.  v.  22,  xxvi.  59  ;  Mark  xiv.  55,  xv.  1  ; 
Luke  xxii.  66  ;  John  xi.  47  ;  Acts  iv.  15,  v.  21  ff.,  vi.  12  ff., 
xxii.  30,  xxiii.  Iff.,  xxiv.  20).  Sometimes  again  the  terms 

402  Comp.  besides,  "Wieseler's  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen  Wiirdiyung  der 
Evangelien,  p.  215  f. 

463  Antt.  xx.  10,  Jin.  :  (tiro,  \t  rqv  rovrav  rtAsoi-fjit  oe.piffrox,pxriot  psy  %v  *j 
wo?UT£/of,  r^v  "be  Trpoffrxaioiy  rov  iOvovg  o't  oip^tspe^  STrtTriQTtvvTG.  Now,  as 
throughout  the  whole  section  it  is  high  priests  strictly  so  called  that  are  la 
view  (and  of  whom  only  one  was  in  office  at  a  time),  it  follows  that  the 
word  dpxiepsff  is  to  be  taken  as  the  categorical  plural,  so  that  the  meaning 
would  be  :  the  Trpovretvioe,  TOW  tfoov;  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  priest  for 
the  time  being. 
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Trpeo-fivrepiov  (Luke  xxii.  66  ;  Acts  xxii.  5)  and  yepovcria 
(Acts  v.  21)  are  substituted  for  a-vveSpiov*™  A  member  of  this 
court,  viz.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  described  in  Mark  xv.  43, 
Luke  xxiii.  50,  as  a  fiovXewrfs.  Josephus  calls  the  supreme 
court  of  Jerusalem  a  vwibpiov  465  or  a  /3ou\7;,466  or  he  compre- 
hends the  court  and  people  under  the  common  designation 
of  TO  Kowov.^1  While  in  the  Mishna  again  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  is  called  toan  H  JT3468  or  ntoj  p™??,4*  like- 
wise "ins;  .D'yns?  *?&  pnnjD,470  or  merely  HI???.470*  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  70  A.D.,  the  Sanhedrim  was  abolished,  so  far  at  least  as 
its  existing  form  was  concerned.  The  comparatively  large 
amount  of  self-government  that  had  hitherto  been  granted  to 
the  Jewish  people  could  no  longer  be  conceded  to  them  after 

464  A  singular  feature  about  the  last-mentioned  passage  (Acts  v.  21)  is  the 
use  of  such  a  form  of  designation  as  :  TO  avv&piov  xoc.1  K&actv  T>JV  yepovvfett 
run  vl  uv  'lapotfa.     Now,  seeing  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  conceptions  avv&piov  and  yepowlu^  only  one  or  other  of 
two  things  is  possible,  either  the  x»i  is  to  be  taken  as  explanatory,  or  we 
must  assume  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
avv&piov  was  of  a  less  comprehensive  character  than  the  yspovvioc.  ("  the 
Sanhedrim  and  all  the  elders  of  the  people  together  ").     The  latter  is  the 
more  natural  alternative. 

465  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  passages  already  mentioned  (Antt.  xiv.   9. 
3-5,  xv.  6.  2,  fin.'),  we  might  refer  further  to  Antt.  xx.  9.  1  ;    Vita,  12,  the 
terms  of  the  latter  passage  being:  TO  wviopioy  ruv  'ItpoaolvftiTuv-     It 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is   also   the   supreme  Sanhedrim  that   is 
intended  in  Antt.  xx.  9.  6  ;  comp.  "Wieseler's  Beitraye,  p.  217. 

406  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  6  :  TQV;  n  dpxtsptt;  xoti  ryv  fiovhyv.  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
16.  2  :  'lovtiott'av  oi  rs  dp^tsps^s  at^ot  ro~i$  ^vvarols  x.oti  %  /SoyXsj;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  17.  1.  of  rs  &p%oisTi$  xal  ol  ftov^svreti.  Comp.  Antt.  xx.  1.  2  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  v.  13.  1.  The  place  of  meeting  is  called  fiovhq  in  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2, 
and  fiovhevrvipioy  in  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6.  3. 

467  Vita,  12,  13,  38,  49,  52,  60,  65,  70. 

468  Sota  i.  4,  ix.  1  ;  Gittin  vi.  7  ;  Sanhediin  xi.  2.  4  ;  Horajath  i.  5,  Jin. 
In  most  of  the  passages  the  expression  D^BTP3Bf  is  added, 

469  Sanhedrin  i.  6  ;  Middoth  v.  4      Just  as  the  term  pinjD  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  so  on  the  Palmyra  inscriptions  we  find  the  words 


470  Shebuoth  ii.  2. 

470a  tSota  ix.  11  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  5  ;  Sanhedrin  iv.  3      The  term 
(in  a  variety  of  senses)  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  latef 
Targums.     See  Buxtorf  's  Lex.  col.  1513  f.  Levv's  Chald.  Worterb.  under  word 
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such  a  serious  rebellion  as  had  taken  place.  Hitherto,  apart 
from  the  short  episode  in  the  time  of  Gabinius,  the  Eoman 
system  of  provincial  government  had  not  been  strictly  carried 
out  in  Judaea  (see  above,  §  I7e),  but  now  that  Palestine 
was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  dependent  Eoman  province, 
it  was  no  longer  exempted  from  the  ordinary  system  of  Eoman 
provincial  administration.471  From  all  this  it  followed,  as 
matter  of  course,  that  a  Jewish  council,  invested  with  such 
extensive  powers  as  this  one  had  hitherto  exercised,  could  not 
possibly  continue  any  longer.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Jewish  people  lost  no  time  in  again  creating  for  themselves 
a  new  centre  in  the  so-called  court  of  justice  (H  IT?)  at 
Jabne.472  But  this  court  was  something  essentially  different 
from  the  old  Sanhedrim,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  legislative 
body,  but  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  decisions  of  which  had  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  merely  theoretical  importance. 
And  although  this  court  also  came  ere  long  to  acquire  great 
power  over  the  Jewish  people  through  exercising  over  them  a 
real  jurisdiction  that  was  partly  conceded  and  partly 
usurped,473  still  Eabbinical  Judaism  has  evidently  never  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  the  old  "  Sanhedrim  "  had 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past.474 

471  For  the  separation  of  Palestine  from  Syria  and  its  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  province,  consult  Kuhn,  Die  stadt.  u.  biirgerl.  Verf. 
ii.  183  f.    Marquardt's  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881)  p.  419  ff. 

472  On  this  court  at  Jabne,  see  especially  Rosh  hashana  ii.  8,  9,  iv.  1,  2. 
Sarihedrin  xi.  4  ;  also  Bechoroih  iv.  5,  vi.  8  ;  Kelim  v.  4  ;  Para  vii.  6.    At 
a  later  period  (in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries)  this  centre  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism  was  located  at  Tiberias. 

473  Origen,  Epist.  ad  Africanum,  sec.  xiv.  (Opp.  ed.  Lommatzsch,  vol. 
xvii.)  :   KfltJ  vvv  yovi/'Puftottav  pc&Gi'hfvovTUit  >cxl  'lov^ottav  TO  ^fypxxftov  otvTot$ 
rt'hQviiTUv,    oaoe.    (rv<y%6)pov'JTos  Kcttaoipos  6   fdvupftir);   wap'   avroii;  ^VUXTXI,  uf 
fArfiev    ^tx(pipsiv    fixffihivovTo;   TOV  edvov;,    iff/asp  ol    TrfTreipxftsvot.     Tivsroti  $« 
xotl  xptTqpix  hf'h.YidoTas   »XTX  roit   uoftov,    x,ai   x,cc,Tct$ix.a.£ovToti   Tiveg  T»JZ>   iTrl 
T(jt  6ce,va,Tu,  ovre  fttTX  rvj;  "TT&VTY)  tig  TQVTO  frotppyaiotc,  OVTS  [ASTO,  rov  •yotvffec- 


474  Sota  ix.  11  :  '•''Ever  since  the  Sanhedrim  was  extinguished  (rb^^^L 
pnrtiD)  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  singing  at  the  festive  board,  for 
it  is  written  in  Isa.  xxiv.  9  :  *  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song,'  "  etc. 
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2.  Its  composition.  In  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the 
later  Rabbinical  courts  of  justice,  Jewish  tradition  conceives  of 
the  supreme  Sanhedrim  as  having  been  merely  a  collegiate  body 
composed  of  scribes.  This  is  what,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  certainly  never  was.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Josephus  and  the  New  Testament,  that,  till  the  very  last,  the 
head  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  continued  to  preside  over 
the  Sanhedrim.  And  so  we  see  that  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  had  not  been  able  to  efface  that  original  fundamental 
character  of  this  court  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  association  of  learned  men,  but  as  a  body  representative 
of  the  nobility.  But,  of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  power  of  Pharisaism  should  continue  to  grow  as  it  did 
without  ultimately  exerting  some  influence  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  more  the  Pharisees  grew  in 
importance  the  more  did  the  priestly  aristocracy  become  con- 
vinced that  they  too  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  have  their 
representatives  in  the  Sanhedrim.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  would  probably  be  taken  some  time  during  the  reign 
of  Alexandra,  and  the  matter  would  doubtless  receive  no 
inconsiderable  impetus  in  the  time  of  Herod.  For  this 
monarch's  high-handed  treatment  of  the  old  nobility  could  not 
possibly  have  failed  to  promote  the  interests  of  Pharisaism. 
The  Sanhedrim  of  the  Roman  period  then  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  made  up  of  two  factors :  that  of  the  priestly 
nobility,  with  its  Sadducaean  sympathies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  Pharisaic  doctors  on  the  other.  It  is  moreover 
in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  the  various  matters  recorded  in 
the  traditions  will  require  to  be  viewed.  According  to  the 
Mishna  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  severity-one, 
clearly  taking  as  its  model  the  council  of  elders  in  the  time 
of  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16).475  From  the  two  statements  of 

475  Sanhedrin  i.  6:  "The  supreme  Sanhedrim  consisted  of  seventy-one 
members."  "The  Sanhedrim  of  seventy-one"  is  also  mentioned  in  Sheboth 
I.  2.  In  several  other  passages  we  read  of  seventy-two  elders  (Sebaclihn 
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Josephus,  the  one  in  Antt.  xiv.  9.  4  (where  we  are  told  that 
Herod,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  all  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim),  and  the  other  in  Antt.  xv.  1.  2 
(where  again  we  are  informed  that  he  put  to  death  the  forty- 
five  most  prominent  members  of  the  party  of  Antigonus),  one 
might  be  disposed  to  infer  that  the  number  of  members  was 
forty-five.  But  the  Trdvras  in  the  first  of  those  statements  is 
assuredly  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  great  deal  that  tends  to  bear  out  the  view 
that  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  seventy-one. 
When  Josephus  was  planning  the  rising  in  Galilee  he 
appointed  seventy  elders  to  take  charge  of  the  administration 
of  this  province.476  In  like  manner  the  zealots  in  Jerusalem, 
after  suppressing  the  existing  authorities,  established  a 
tribunal  composed  of  seventy  members.477  This  then  would 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  normal  number  of  members 
required  to  constitute  a  supreme  court  of  justice  among  the 
Jews.  Consequently  the  traditions  of  the  Mishna  too  are  in 
themselves  perfectly  probable.  As  to  the  mode  in  which 

i.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5,  iv.  2).  But,  as  a  rule,  these  are  foreign  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  (In  all  the  three  passages  last  referred  to  R.  Simon  ben  Asai 
appeals  to  traditions,  which  he  professes  to  have  received  "  from  the  mouth 
of  the  seventy-two  elders  on  the  day  on  which  they  ordained  R.  Eleasar 
ben  Asariah  as  head  of  the  school."  Here  then  the  matter  in  view  is  not 
the  supreme  Sanhedrim,  but  the  academy  of  Jewish  scholars  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  Comp.  besides,  Selden,  De  synedriis,  ii.  4.  10.)  Just 
as  little  have  we  to  do  here  with  the  supposed  seventy-two  translators  of 
the  Old  Testament  (six  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes)  ;  see  Pseudo- 
Aristeas,  ed.  M.  Schmidt  in  Merx's  Arcltiv,  i.  262  f. 

476  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  5.     When  Kuenen  (Verslagen  en  Mededcelingen,  x. 
161)  seeks  to  invalidate  the  appeal  to  this  passage  by  pointing  to  the  dis- 
crepancy between  it  and  what  is  said  in  Vita,  14,  he  may  be  met  with  the 
reply  that  this  latter  passage  has  been  purposely  tampered  with.     The  fact 
of  Josephus  having  organized  the  rising  in  Galilee  through  the  appointment 
of  the  seventy  elders,  has  been  so  distorted  in   Vita,  14,  as  to  make  it 
appear  that,  under  the  pretext  of  friendship,  he  took  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Galilaeans  "  to  the  number  of  somewhere  about  seventy  "  and  kept 
them  as  hostages,  and  allowed  the  judgments  he  pronounced  to  be  regulated 
by  their  decisions. 

477  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  5.  4.     Comp.  in  general,  Hody,  De  liUivrwrn,  textibiis 
originalibus,  pp.  126-128. 
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vacancies  were  filled  up  we  know  in  reality  absolutely 
nothing.  But,  judging  from  the  aristocratic  character  of  this 
body,  we  may  venture  to  presume  that  there  was  not  a 
new  set  of  members  every  year,  and  those  elected  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  democratic  councils  in 
the  Hellenistic  communes,  but  that  they  held  office  for  a  longer 
period,  nay  perhaps  for  life,  and  that  new  members  were  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  existing  members  themselves  or  by  the 
supreme  political  authorities  (Herod  and  the  Eomans).  The 
supplying  of  vacancies  through  co-optation  is  also  presupposed 
in  the  Mishna,  in  so  far  as,  after  its  own  peculiar  way  no  doubt, 
it  regards  the  amount  of  Eabbinical  learning  possessed  by  the 
candidate  as  the  sole  test  of  his  eligibility.478  In  any  case  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  one  requirement  of  legal  Judaism, 
that  none  but  Israelites  of  pure  blood  should  be  eligible 
for  the  office  of  judge  in  a  criminal  court,  would  also  be 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim.479  New 
members  were  formally  admitted  to  take  their  seats  through 

478  Sarihedrin  iv.  4 :  "  In  front  of  them  sat  three  rows  of  learned  disciples 
(D^n  H'S^n);  «ich  of  them  had  his  own  special  place.     Should  it  be 
necessary  to  promote  one  of  them  to  the  office  of  judge,  one  of  those  in  the 
foremost  row  was  selected.     His  place  was  then  supplied  by  one  from  the 
second  row,  while  one  from  the  third  was  in  turn  advanced  to  the  second. 
This  being  done,  some  one  was  then  chosen  from  the  congregation  to 
supply  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  third  row.      But  the  person  so 
appointed  did  not  step  directly  into  the  place  occupied  by  the  one  last 
promoted  from  the  third  row,  but  into  the  place  that  beseemed  one  who 
was  only  newly  admitted." 

479  That  the  Sanhedrim  was  composed  exclusively  of  Jews  is  simply  a 
matter  of  course.     But  the  Mishna  specially  insists  on  evidence  of  pure 
blood  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  judge.    Sanhedrin  iv.  2 :   "  Any  one  is  quali- 
fied to  act  as  a  judge  in  civil  causes.     But  none  were  competent  to  deal  with 
criminal  cases  but  priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites  whose  daughters  it  would  be 
lawful  for  priests  to  marry  "  (i.e.  those  who  can   furnish  documentary  evi- 
dence of  their  legitimate  Israelitish  origin,  Derenbourg,  p.  453  :  les  Israelites 
pourvus  des  conditions  necessaires  pour  contracter  mariage  avec  le  sacerdoce, 
not  as  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p,  114,  erroneously  renders  it :  those  who  have 
become  allied  by  marriage  to  the  stock  of  the  priesthood).      From  this 
<hen   it  would  appear  that  the  Mishna  presupposes  that,  in  the  case  of 
<ivery  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  his  legitimate  Israelitish  descent  is  an 
admitted  fact  requiring  no  further  confirmation  (Kiddusliin  iv.  5).     As  thia 
is  a  point  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  priesthood  and  Pharisaism  coin- 
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the  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  (n^DD).480  With 
regard  to  the  different  orders  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  belonged  we  have  trustworthy  information  on 
that  point  in  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Josephus.  Both  authorities  are  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  ap^iepels  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  were  the  leading 
personages  among  them.  In  almost  every  instance  in  which 
the  New  Testament  enumerates  the  different  orders  we  find 
that  the  ap%iepels  are  mentioned  first.481  Sometimes  ol 
dpxpvTes  is  substituted  for  this  latter  as  being  an  inter- 
changeable expression.482  This  is  also  the  case  in  Josephus, 

tided,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  probable  that  it  was  also  given  effect  to  in 
practice. 

480  The  verl  t|)OD  (to  lay  on  the  hands)  is  already  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Mishna  in  the  sense  of  to  install  any  one  as  a  judge  (Sanhedrin  iv.  4).    This 
ceremony  is  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  ancient  one,  seeing 
that  it  was  also  observed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Of  course  the  act  of  laying  on  of  the  hands  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
conferring  any  special  charisma,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  victim  in  the 
Old  Testament)  as  indicating  that  something  was  being  transferred  to  the 
individual  in  question,  that  an  office,  a  place  of  authority,  was  being  com- 
mitted to  him  on  the  part  of  the  person  by  whom  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed.    On  the  later  I'abbinical  rO'DDj  see  Buxtorf  s  Lex.  Chald.  col. 
1498  f.     Selden,  De  synedriis,  ii.  7.     Vitringa,  De  synagoga  vetere,  p.  836  ff. 
Carpzov's  Apparatus,  p.  577  f.     Jo.  Chrph.  Wolf,  Curae  philol.  in  Nov. 
Test.,  note  on  Acts  vi.  6,  and  the  literature  quoted  there  (being  in  general 
expositors'  notes  on  Acts  vi.  6).     Hamburger,  Real- Encycl  fur  Bibel  und 
Talmud,  part  ii.  art.  "  Ordinirung." 

481  The  following  are  the  formulae  that  are  to  be  met  with  : — I.  dp%t£pi7s, 
ypappxTtlg  and  Trptafivrtpot  (or  with  the  two  latter  in  reverse  order),  Matt, 
xxviii.  41 ;  Mark  xi.  27,  xiv.  43,  53,  xv.  1. — II.  a.px,itpsis  and  •ypoc./xp.oiTf'Js, 
Matt.  ii.  4,  xx.  18,  xxi.  15;  Mark  x.  33,  xi.  18,  xiv.  1,  xv.  31 ;  Luke  xxii. 
2,  66,  xxiii.  10. — III.  oipxupsis  and  irpsfffivrtpoi,  Matt.  xxi.  23,  xxvi.  3,  47, 
xxvii.  1,  3,  12,  20,  xxviii.  11,  12;  Acts  iv.  23,  xxiii.  14,  xxv.  15.— IV.  ol 
oipXizptis  x*i  TO  trvv&piov  oAov,  Matt.  xxvi.  59  ;  Mark  xiv.  55  ;  Acts  xxii.  30. 
As  a  rule  then,  the  dp^iepsis  occupy  the  foremost  place.     The  instances  in 
which  they  are  not  mentioned  first  (Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  Mark  viii.  31 ;  Luke 
ix.  22,  xx.  19),  or  are  omitted  altogether  (Matt.  xxvi.  57  ;  Acts  vi.  12),  are 
extremely  rare. 

482  See  in  particular,  Acts  ix.   5   and   8    (tZpxovrss,   7rpw/~>f'*T£pot  and 
ypxpftotrtis)  compared  with  iv.  23  (oip%iepeis  and  Kptefivrspot).     Of  course 
there  are  a  couple  of  instances  in  which  both  oi  apxitptls  xau  ol 

occur  together  (Luke  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  20). 
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above  all,  who  designates  the  supreme  authorities  in  Jeru- 
salem either  by  conjoining  the  ap%L€pel<s  with  the 
the  yvapfaois  and  the  j3ov\fj?*B  or  by  substituting 
for  a/3^te/36t?,484  but  never  by  coupling  the  two  together  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ap^iepels:  often  stand 
alone  as  being  the  leading  personages  in  the  Sanhedrim.485 
And  however  difficult  it  may  now  be  further  to  determine 
the  exact  significance  of  this  term  (on  this  see  below,  under 
No.  iv.),  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  is  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  priesthood 
that  are  here  in  view.  We  are  therefore  to  understand  that 
it  was  always  this  class  that  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  But  it  is  certain  that,  along  with  them, 
the  vpapfjiaTeLS,  the  professional  lawyers,  also  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  Sanhedrim.  Such  other  members 
as  did  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  special  classes 
just  referred  to  were  known  simply  as  Trpecrfivrepoi,  under 
which  general  designation  both  priests  and  laymen  alike 
might  be  included  (for  the  two  categories  in  question,  see  the 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  quoted  in  note  481).  Now, 
as  the  apxiepeis  belonged  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  to  the 
party  of  the  Sadducees,  while  the  Ypa/^arefr,  on  the  other 
hand,  adhered  not  less  strongly  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,486 
it  follows  from  all  that  we  have  just  been  saying  that  Saddu- 
cees and  Pharisees  alike  had  seats  in  the  Sanhedrim  (especially 
during  the  Romano-Herodian  period  with  regard  to  which 


483  Bell.Jud.il.  14.  8  :  o'i  rt  dpxtspz'ts  xoil  ^vvxrol  TO  n  yvapift,aToc.T»it 
rijf  votea;.     Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  2  :  ol  ^vvetrol  avv  rolg  dp%iepev<rf.     Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  15.  3  :  rovg  re  dpx,isps7$  <rvy  ro7;  yvaptftots.     Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  6:  rov;  re 

oii  tw  fiovhyv.     Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  2'.  o'i  n  dp%itps7$  a-pat,  roils 
l;  xoti   v)  /3oi>>.jj.      Bell.   Jud.   ii.    17.   2  :    ray  T&   dp%i£ptav   KXI  rat 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.   3  :  o!  ^vvxrol  rolg  dpfttepsi/fffv   KCHI  rail;  Tut 
yvuptftois.     Bell.  Jud.ii.  17.  5:  oi  livvotrol  avv  rot;  ocp^ispivat. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  6  :  ruv  livvatruv  x,xl  run  dp^npeav. 

484  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  1  :  oi  ray  'ItpotTohvpav  oip-^ovng.     Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  1: 
o7  rt  dc.p%,opTe$  *a,l  ol  ftov^ivrxl.     Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  1  '  rovs  a,p%oi>rois 

rots  Bvj>afcro?c.     Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  7:  oi  ^VVKTQI  x,»l  rait  ecp%6vrav  nvig 

485  For  example,  Bell  Jud.  ii.  15.  3,  4,  16.  3,  v.  1.  5,  vi.  9.  3. 
488  Acts  v.  17.     Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 
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alone  can  we  be  said  to  have  any  precise  information).  This 
is  further  corroborated  by  the  express  testimony  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Josephus.487  During  the  period  in  question 
the  greatest  amount  of  influence  was  already  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  with  whose  demands  the  Sadducees 
were  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  comply,  "  as  otherwise 
the  people  would  not  have  tolerated  them." 488  This  remark 
of  Josephus  gives  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  actual  position 
of  matters,  from  which  it  would  seem,  that  though  formally 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Saclducaean  high  priests,  the  San- 
hedrim was  by  this  time  practically  under  the  predominant 
influence  of  Pharisaism.489 

There  is  a  casual  notice  in  Josephus  which  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  pointing  to  the  existence  of  an  arrangement 
peculiar  to  the  Hellenistico-Eoman  period.  On  one  occasion 
when  certain  differences  had  arisen  between  the  Jewish 
authorities  and  Festus  the  procurator  about  some  alteration 
in  the  temple  buildings,  it  appears  that,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Festus,  the  Jews  sent  "the  ten  foremost  persons  among 
them  and  the  high  priest  Ismael  and  the  treasurer  Helkias  " 
as  a  deputation  to  Nero  (Antt.  xx.  8.  11  :  TOV?  trpwrovs 
Kal  'I(7fjidr]\ov  TOV  ap%i€pea  KOI  rE\Kiav  TOV  ya 
Now,  if  by  the  irp&Toi  Seica  here  we  are  to  understand  not 
merely  the  ten  most  distinguished  persons  generally,  but  men 
holding  a  specific  official  position,  then  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that  they  were  no  other  than  the  committee  consisting 

487  The  Sadducees,  Acts  iv.  1  ff.,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6 ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 
The  Pharisees,  Acts  v.  34,  xxiii.  6.     Cornp.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3 ; 
Vita,  38,  39. 

488  Antt.  xviii.  1.  4 :  oVore  yxp  1-r'  dp%et:   irapfaQoievi  »x,ovaius  ptv  xoti 
HOLT?  dvciyKeis,  Tc-poff^apovfft  B'  ovv  o/V  o  3?oiptffwo$  hfyei,  B/«c  ro  {ty  0.9  a'Ahug 
dvexTOvg  •ytveaQoti  rotg  •Tr'h.viQiaiv. 

489  From  what  is  here  said    the  combination  of    the  ecp^teptJ;    and 
tbecpifforioi,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  45, 
xxvii.  62 ;  John  vii.  32,  45,  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.  3),  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  actual  state  of  things.     A  similar  collocation  is  also  to  be  met  with 
in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3  :  avv^dovris  ovv  oi  ^vvotrol  rots  dpxiepeZffiv 
tif  retvro  x,etl  TO; s  ?<•>»   Qotptvettav  yitup ipots.     Comp.  also,  Vita,  38,  39. 
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of  the  Se/ca  irp&Toi  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Hellenistic  communes,  and  which  can  also  be  clearly  shown 
to  have  had  a  place  for  example  in  the  constitution  estab- 
lished by  Tiberias  (see  above,  note  395).  We  are  thus 
furnished  with  characteristic  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  Jewish  and  Hellenistico-Eoman  influences  had  become 
intertwined  with  each  other  in  the  organization  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim at  the  period  in  question. 

As  to  who  it  was  that  acted  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
this  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  even  Christian  scholars 
down  to  most  recent  times  and  founding  upon  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, have  entertained  the  most  erroneous  views  conceivable. 
The  later  Jewish  tradition,  which  as  a  rule  regards  the 
Sanhedrim  in  the  light  of  a  mere  college  of  scribes,  expressly 
presupposes  that  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaic  schools  were  also 
the  regular  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  well.  Those  heads 
of  the  schools  are  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  tractate  Aboth 
c.  i.,  and  that  with  reference  to  earlier  times,  say  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  till  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  are  mentioned  in  pairs  (see  below,  §  25); 
and  it  is  asserted,  though  not  in  the  tractate  Aboth,  yet  in 
another  passage  in  the  Mishna,  that  the  first  of  every  pair 
had  been  Nasi  (K^),  while  the  second  had  been  Ab-beth-din 
(pi  rvs  3K)5  i.e.  according  to  later  usage  in  regard  to  those 
titles :  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim.490 
Further,  the  heads  of  the  schools  that  come  after  the  "  pairs '' 
just  referred  to,  especially  Gamaliel  I.  and  his  son  Simon,  are 
represented  by  the  later  traditions  as  having  been  presidents 

490  Chagiga  ii.  2:  "Jose  ben  Joeser  affirms  that  there  should  be  no 
laying  on  of  hands  in  the  case  of  festival  sacrifices,  while  Jose  ben 
Jochanan  says  that  it  is  quite  permissible.  Josua  ben  Perachja  decided  in 
the  negative,  Nittai  (or  Mattai)  of  Arbela  in  the  affirmative.  Juda  ben 
Tabbai  in  the  negative,  Simon  ben  Schetach  in  the  affirmative.  Schemaja 
in  the  affirmative,  Abtaljon  in  the  negative.  Hillel  and  Menachem  were 
at  one  in  their  opinion  ;  when  Menachem  withdrew  and  Schammai  entered, 
Schammai  pronounced  in  the  negative,  Hillel  in  the  affirmative.  Of  those 
men  the  first  of  each  pair  was  always  a  president  and  the  second  a  supreme 

judge  (pn  jva  rp3x  zrb  D'aen  D^KO  vn 
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of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  all  this  however  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  that  is  of  any  historical  value.491  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Josephus  and  the 
New  Testament,  it  was  always  the  high  priest  that  acted  as 
the  head  and  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, we  may  say  that  this  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  Ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Greek  period  the  high  priest  had  uniformly 
acted  as  head  of  the  nation  as  well.  In  like  manner  the 
Asmonaeans  had  also  been  high  priests  and  princes,  nay  even 
kings  at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  regard  to  the  Koman 
period,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus  to  the 
effect  that  the  high  priests  were  also  the  political  heads  of 
the  nation  (Antt.  xx.  10,  fin. :  TTJV  Trpoo-Taaiav  TOV  eOvovs  ol 
ap^tepels  lireiria-revvTo).  In  his  theoretical  descriptions  of 
the  Jewish  constitution  this  historian  invariably  speaks  of  the 
high  priest  as  having  been  the  supreme  judge  (Apion,  ii.  2  3  : 
the  high  priest  <$>v\dj~ei,  rot/9  VC/JLOVS,  Sitcdcrei,  Trepl  rwv  ap$ia-fti}- 
Tovjmevayv,  KciXdaei  TOL/?  e\,6y%0evTas  eir*  d&iKy;  Antt.  iv.  8.  ]  4  : 
Moses  is  said  to  have  ordained  that,  if  the  local  courts  were 
unable  to  decide  a  case,  the  parties  were  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
teal  <rvve\66vTe<s  o  re  dp^iepevs  teal  o  TTpofyrjTrjs  teal  rj  jepovcria  TO 
Sotcovv  a,7ro(f)cuveo-0ci)<rav).  Even  from  what  is  here  stated  we 
are  required  to  assume  that  the  high  priest  acted  the  part  of 
president  in  the  Sanhedrim.  But,  besides  this,  we  have 
testimony  of  the  most  explicit  kind  to  the  same  effect.  In 
a  document  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  national  decree  declaring 
the  combined  office  of  high  priest  and  sovereign  to  be  vested 
by  right  of  inheritance  in  the  family  of  Simon  the  Maccabaean, 
it  was  ordained  that  nobody  was  to  be  allowed  "  to  contradict 
his  (Simon's)  orders,  or  to  convene  an  assembly  in  any  part 

491  Comp.  Kuenen  as  above,  pp.  141-147 ;  my  article  in  the  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1872,  pp.  G14-619.  Wellhausen's  Pharisaer  und  Sadduccier,  pp.  29-43. 
Of  the  works  belonging  to  an  earlier  date  we  would  mention,  in  particular, 
Meuschen,  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talmude  illustratum,  p.  1184  f.,  where  the  fact  is 
already  recognised  that  the  high  priest  always  acted  as  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim, 
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of  the  country  without  his  knowledge  or  consent."492  In 
the  few  instances  in  which  Josephus  mentions  the  sittings  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  all,  we  invariably  find  that  the  high  priest 
occupied  the  position  of  president.  Thus  in  the  year  47  B.C. 
it  was  Hyrcaims  II.,493  and  in  the  year  62  A.D.  it  was 
Ananos  the  younger.494  Similarly  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
always  the  ap^iepev^  that  appears  as  the  presiding  personage 
(Acts  v.  17  ff.,  vii.  1,  ix.  1,  2,  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  4,  xxiv.  I).495 
Wherever  names  are  mentioned  we  find  that  it  is  the  high 
priest  for  the  time  being  that  officiates  as  president.  Thus 
we  have  Caiaphas  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57), 
and  Ananias  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  2, 
xxiv.  1),  both  of  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  were  the 
high  priests  actually  in  office  at  the  dates  in  question.  The 
trial  of  Jesus  before  Annas  (John  xviii.)  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  disproving  this  view.  For  there  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  private  examination.  As  little  can  we  lay  any 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Ananos  (or  Annas)  the  younger  is 
represented  as  being  at  the  head  of  affairs  496  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  that  long  after  he  had  been  deposed.497  For  the 
circumstance  of  his  occupying  that  position  then  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  a  special  decree  of  the  people  having  been  issued 
at  the  time  at  which  the  revolution  broke  out.498  The  only 
passage  that  might  be  urged  in  opposition  to  our  view  is  Acts 
iv.  6,  where  Annas  (who  was  only  an  ex-high  priest)  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  But  this 
passage  is  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  parallel  one, 
Luke  iii.  2.  In  both  Annas  is  mentioned  before  Caiaphas  in 
such  a  way  as  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  former  was 

492  1  Mace.  xiv.  44  :  uvniTcilv  rots  vis?  ctvrov  faQqaofASttois  xai  tTriavatptystt 
ovarpoty'w  Iv  rri  K^PM  &yzv  XI/TOV. 

493  Anlt.  xiv.  9.  3-5.  494  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 

495  In  answer  to  the  strange  view  of  Wieseler,  that  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  merely  as  such,  even  though  he  were  not  a  high  priest,  bore  the 
title  of  xpxtepevs,  see  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp.  623-631. 

490  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 

497  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  3,  22.  1,  iv.  3.  7-5.  2;   Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60. 

«9*  Bell.  Jud.   ii.  20.  3. 
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the  high  priest  actually  in  office,  though  in  point  of  fact  this 
was  certainly  not  the  case.  If  therefore  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  infer  from  Luke  iii.  2  that  Annas  was  still  in  office 
as  high  priest,  as  little  can  we  conclude  from  Acts  iv.  6  that 
he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  Matt,  xx vi.  57-66.  We  should  prefer  to  explain 
the  matter  by  saying  that,  in  both  cases,  there  is  some 
inaccuracy  about  the  narrative.  That  the  persons  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Eabbinical  traditions  were  not  presidents  of 
the  Sanhedrim  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that,  wherever 
those  same  individuals  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  or  by  Josephus,  they  always  appear  merely  as 
ordinary  members  of  the  court.  Thus  Shemaiah  (Sameas)  in 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.,499  Gamaliel  I.  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  (Acts  v.  34,  comp.  ver.  27),  and  Simon  ben 
Gamaliel  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war.600 

The  Jewish  tradition  in  question  is  therefore  at  variance 
with  the  whole  of  the  undoubted  historical  facts.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  itself  only  of  a  very  late  origin,  and  probably  does 
not  belong  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  the  Mishna. 
The  one  solitary  passage  in  the  Mishna  in  which  it  occurs 
(Chagiga  ii.  2)  stands  there  in  perfect  isolation.  Everywhere 
else  in  this  work  the  heads  of  the  schools  above  mentioned 
are  spoken  of  simply  as  heads  of  schools  and  nothing  more. 
Consequently  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  passage  in 
question  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  text  of  the  Mishna  till 
some  subsequent  period.601  Then  again,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
unless  we  have  been  deceived  on  all  hands,  that  the  titles 
Nasi  and  Ab-beth-din  as  applied  to  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  are  foreign  as  yet  to  the  age  of 
the  Mishna.  It  is  true  both  those  terms  are  to  be  met  with 

*"  Antt.  xiv.  9.  3-5. 

600  Vita,  38,  39. 

601  Later  interpolations  in  the  text  of  the  Mishna  may  also  be  detected 
elsewhere,  for  example  at  Aboih  v.  21*    Of  course  the  passage  Chagiga  ii.  2 
already  occurs  iu  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  so  must  be  older  at  least  than 
this  latter, 
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in  this  work.502  But  by  Nasi  it  is  always  the  actual  prince 
of  the  nation,  specially  the  king,  that  is  meant,  as  indeed,  is 
on  one  occasion  expressly  affirmed,603  while  the  Ab-leth-din 
again,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  literal  import,  can  hardly 
have  been  intended  to  mean  anything  else  than  the  president 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  (and  therefore  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim). Besides  this  latter  title,  we  sometimes  meet  with  that 
of  Rosh-leth-din,  and  with  precisely  the  same  meaning.504  It 
was  not  till  the  post-Mislmic  age  that  the  titles  Nasi  and 
Ab-beth-din  were,  so  to  speak,  reduced  a  step  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  president  arid  vice  -  president  respectively.*08 
Finally,  the  so-called  *&£&»,  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
passages  in  the  Talmud  is  also  frequently  mentioned  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  as  having  been  a  special 
functionary  of  the  court,  was  not  so  at  all,  but  simply  the 
most  "  prominent "  of  its  ordinary  members,  i.e.  the  one  who 
was  most  learned  in  the  law.506 

As  regards  the  time  of  Christ  it  may  be  held  as  certain, 
from  all  that  has  just  been  said,  that  the  office  of  president 
was  always  occupied  by  the  high  priest  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  too  in  virtue  of  his  being  such. 

3.  Its  jurisdiction.     As   regards  the  area  over  which  the 

502  job^,   Taanitli  ii.  1  ;  Nedarim  v.  5  ;  Horajoth  ii.  5-7,  iii.  1-3  and 
elsewhere.       j^  ns3  DN,  Taanitli  ii.  1 ;  Edujoth  v.  6. 

503  Horajotli  iii.  3. 

604  Rush  hasliana  ii.  7,  iv.  4. 

505  The  first  Rabbinical  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  whom  the  title  Nasi 
is  applied  is  R.  Judah,  the  redactor  of  the  Mishna,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era  (Aboth  ii.  2).  Of  the  Rabbins  that  occupied  this  position 
previous  to  R.  Judah,  there  is  not  one  that  is  known  as  yet  under  the 
designation  of  Nasi  (apart  from  Charjirja  ii.  2).  We  may  assume  therefore 
that  the  title  did  not  come  into  use  till  toward  the  close  of  the  Mishnic 
age. 

500  The  expression  JH  n1*!  ?&  &OQ1Q  occurs  only  once  in  the  Mishna,  Jlora- 
Joth  i.  4.  In  that  passage  directions  are  given  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
event  of  the  court  having  arrived  at  an  erroneous  decision  in  the  absence 
of  the  fl  JV2  ?g>  &O31£,  i^-  the  most  distinguished,  most  eminent  member 
of  the  collegium.  For  the  meaning  of  K721D,  comp.  Buxtorfs  Lex,  cqj. 
J729  f.  Levy's  Neuhebr.  Wortcrb.  under  word. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  extended,  it  has  been 
already  remarked  above  (p.  142)  that  its  civil  authority  was 
restricted,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  to  the  eleven  toparchies  of 
Judaea  proper.  And  accordingly,  for  this  reason,  it  had  no 
judicial  authority  over  Jesus  Christ  so  long  as  He  remained 
in  Galilee.  It  was  only  as  soon  as  He  entered  Judaea  that  He 
came  directly  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  a  certain  sense,  no 
doubt,  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  such  jurisdiction  over  every 
Jewish  community  in  the  world,  and  in  that  sense  over 
Galilee  as  well.  Its  orders  were  regarded  as  binding  through- 
out the  entire  domain  of  orthodox  Judaism.  It  had  power, 
for  example,  to  issue  warrants  to  the  congregations  (syna- 
gogues) in  Damascus  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Christians  in 
that  quarter  (Acts  ix.  2,  xxii.  5,  xxvi.  12).  At  the  same 
time  however  the  extent  to  which  the  Jewish  communities 
were  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim always  depended  on  how  far  they  were  favourably 
disposed  toward  it.  It  was  only  within  the  limits  of  Judaea 
proper  that  it  exercised  any  direct  authority.  There  could 
not  possibly  be  a  more  erroneous  way  of  defining  the  extent 
of  its  jurisdiction  as  regards  the  kind  of  causes  with  which  it 
was  competent  to  deal  than  to  say  that  it  was  the  spiritual  or 
theological  tribunal  in  contradistinction  to  the  civil  judicatories 
of  the  Romans.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  it  formed,  in  contrast  to  the  foreign  authority  of 
Home,  that  supreme  native  court  which  here,  as  almost  every- 
where else,  the  Romans  had  allowed  to  continue  as  before, 
only  imposing  certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  competency. 
To  this  tribunal  then  belonged  all  those  judicial  matters  and 
all  those  measures  of  an  administrative  character  which  either 
could  not  be  competently  dealt  with  by  the  inferior  local  courts 
or  which  the  Roman  procurator  had  not  specially  reserved 
for  himself.  The  Sanhedrim  was,  above  all,  the  final  court  of 
appeal  for  questions  connected  with  the  Mosaic  law,  but  not 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  appeal  to  it 
against  the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courtsl  but  rather  in  so  for 
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as  it  was  called  upon  to  intervene  in  every  case  in  which  the 
lower  courts  could  not  agree  as  to  their  judgment.607  And 
when  once  it  had  given  a  decision  in  any  case  the  judges  of 
the  local  courts  were,  on  pain  of  death,  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
it.608  In  the  theoretical  speculations  of  the  scribes  we  find 
the  following  specially  laid  down  as  cases  which  are  to  belong 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice :  "  A  tribe 
(charged  with  idolatry),  or  a  false  prophet,  or  a  high  priest  is 
only  to  be  tried  before  the  court  of  the  seventy -one.  A 
voluntary  war  is  only  to  be  commenced  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  the  seventy-one  has  been  given  regarding  it, 
There  is  to  be  no  enlargement  of  the  city  (Jerusalem  or  the 
courts  of  the  temple)  till  after  the  court  of  the  seventy-one 
has  decided  the  matter.  Superior  courts  for  the  tribes  are 
only  to  be  instituted  when  sanctioned  by  the  court  of  the 
seventy- one.  A  town  that  has  been  seduced  into  idolatry  is 
only  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  court  of  the  seventy-one."* 
Accordingly  the  high  priest  might  be  tried  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim,610 though  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  little 
amenable  to  its  authority  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  become  one 
of  its  members.511  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  all  the  regulations  just  referred  to  have  the  air 
of  being  of  a  purely  theoretical  character,  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  actual  state  of  things,  but  merely  the  devout 
imaginations  of  the  Mishnic  doctors.  The  facts  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  a  somewhat  more 
valuable  character.  We  know,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  Jesus 
appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  charged  with  blasphemy  (Matt. 
xxvi.  6  5  ;  John  xix.  7),  and  that,  before  this  same  tribunal, 
Peter  and  John  were  brought  up  charged  with  being  false 
prophets  and  deceivers  of  the  people  (Acts  iv.  and  v.),  Stephen 

507  Antt.  iv.  8.  14,  Jin. ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  2  (see  the  passage  as  quoted  above, 
p.  142).  608  Sanhedrin  xi.  2. 

609  Sanhedrin  i.  5.  Comp.  Sanhedrin  ii.  4 :  "If  the  king  is  disposed  to 
enter  upon  an  unprovoked  war,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  only  after  the 
decision  of  the  council  of  the  seventy-one  has  been  given." 

$10  See  also  Sanhedrin  I  I,  9U  Sanhedrin  ii.  2, 
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with  being  a  blasphemer    (Acts   vi.   13  ff.),  and  Paul  with 
being  guilty  of  transgressing  the  Mosaic  law  (Acts  xxiii.).51a 

There  is  a  special  interest  attaching  to  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  limited  by  the 
authority  of  the  Eoman  procurator.513  We  accordingly  pro- 
ceed to  observe  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Eoman  system  of  pro- 
vincial government  was  not  strictly  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
Judaea  (see  above,  §  17C),  as  the  simple  fact  of  its  being 
administered  by  means  of  a  procurator  plainly  shows,  the  San- 
hedrim was  still  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively  high 
degree  of  independence.  Not  only  did  it  exercise  civil  juris- 
diction, and  that  according  to  Jewish  law  (which  was  only  a 
matter  of  course,  as  otherwise  a  Jewish  court  of  justice  would 
have  been  simply  inconceivable),  but  it  also  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criminal  jurisdiction  as  well.  It  had  an 
independent  authority  in  regard  to  police  affairs,  and  conse- 
quently possessed  the  right  of  ordering  arrests  to  be  made  by 
its  own  officers  (Matt.  xxvi.  47 ;  Mark  xiv.  43 ;  Acts  iv.  3, 
v.  17,  18).5U  It  had  also  the  power  of  finally  disposing,  on 

512  The  series  of  cases  being  the  same  as  in  Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  552. 

513  On  this  point,  comp.  Bynaeus,  De  morte  Jesu   Christi,  iii.  1.  9-14. 
Deyliug,  De  Judaeorumjure  gladii  tempore  Christi,  ad  John  xviii.  31  (Observa- 
tiones  sacrae,  part  ii.  1737,  pp.  414-428 ;  also  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol. 
xxvi.).     Iken,  Dejure  vitae  et  necis  tempore  mortis  Servatoris  apud  Judaeos 
non  amplius  superstite  ad  John  xviii.  31  (in  his  Dissertatt.  philol.-theol.  ii. 
517-572).     A.  Balth.  v.  Walther,  Juristisch-historische  Betrachtungen  ueber 
die  Geschichte  vom  Leiden  und  Sterben  Jesu  Christi,  etc.,  Breslau  1777,  pp. 
142-168  (this  latter  work  I  know  only  through  the  quotation  from  it  in 
Lucke's  Commentar  ueber  das  Ev.  Joh.,  ii.  736 ;   for  more  of  the  earlier 
literature,  see  Wolf's  Curae  philol  in  Nov.  Test.,  note  on  John  xviii.  31). 
Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  553.    Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  xv. 
320-322.     Dollinger's  Christenthum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der  Grundlegung 
(2nd  ed.  1868),  pp.  456-460.     Langen  in  the  Tub.  Theol  Quartalschr.  1862, 
pp.  411-463.      On  the  judicial  arrangements  in  the  Koman  provinces 
generally  see   Geib,    Geschichte   des   rb'mischen    Criminalprocesses   (1842), 
pp.  471-486.     Rudorff,  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  ii.,  especially  pp.  12 
and  345. 

614  According  to  Matt.  xxvi.  47,  Mark  xiv.  43,  it  was  by  the  Jewish  police 
that  Jesus  was  arrested.  It  is  only  in  the  fourth  Gospel  that  it  seems  to  be 
implied  that  it  was  a  Roman  tribune  (officer)  with  his  cohort  that  appre- 
hended Jesus  (John  xviii.  3  and  12). 
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its  own  authority,  of  such  cases  as  did  not  involve  sentence  of 
death  (Acts  iv.  5-23,  v.  21-40).  It  was  only  in  cases  in 
which  such  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  that  the  judg- 
ment required  to  be  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  procurator. 
Not  only  is  this  expressly  affirmed  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  (xviii.  31  .  r^jCiv  OUK  e^eo-riv  airoKTelvat, 
ouSeW),  but  it  follows  as  matter  of  certainty,  from  the 
account  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  as  given  by  the  Synop- 
tists.  Besides,  a  reminiscence  of  this  fact  has  survived  in 
the  Jewish  traditions.515  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  fact 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  procurator  regulated  his  judgment  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  law ;  only  on  this  assumption  could 
Pilate  have  pronounced  sentence  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus. 
It  is  true  the  procurator  was  not  compelled  to  have  any  regard 
to  Jewish  law  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  still  he  was  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  and  as  a  rule  he  actually  did  so.  There  was  one  special 
offence  in  regard  lo  inliich  the  Jews  had  bcc7i  accorded  the  singu- 
lar privilege  of  proceeding  even  against  Roman  citizens  according 
to  Jewish  law.  For  if  on  any  occasion  one  who  was  not  a 
Jew  happened  to  pass  the  barrier  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
beyond  which  only  Jews  could  go,  and  thus  intrude  into  the 
inner  court,  he  was  punished  with  death,  and  that  even  though 
he  were  a  Roman.516  Of  course,  even  in  this  latter  case,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  sentence  of  the  Jewish  court  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  Roman  procurator.  For  we  can  hardly 

615  Jer.  Sanhedrin  i.  1  (fol.  18*)  and  vii.  2  (fol.  24^)  :  "  The  right  of  pro- 
nouncing sentences  of  life  or  death  was  taken  from  Israel  (^l  IptOM 
i?S*"WD  mtTSi)  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple."  The 
date  of  the  withdrawal  here  given  is,  of  course,  worthless,  for  it  may  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  this  did  not  merely  occur  for  the  first  time  when 
Pilate  was  procurator,  but  that  in  fact  no  such  right  could  be  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Jews  ever  since  Judaea  came  to  be  under  procurators  at  all. 

516  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2.  4 :  Titus  puts  to  the  besieged  the  following  question : 
Did  we  not  grant  you  permission  to  put  to  death  any  one  who  went  beyond 
the  barrier,  even  though  he  icere  a  Roman  ?  (ov^,  vi^lg  os  TW;  uTrtpfixyrots  up.!* 
dvaiptiv  sTTSTptyotft&'j,  XMIS  'Puj&otlav  rt;  vi;).  On  this  comp.  also  §  24, 
below.  The  subjecting  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  city  is 
an  extraordinary  concession,  which,  as  a  rule,  was  made  only  in  the  case 
of  those  communities  which  were  recognised  as  lilerae.  See  Khun,  Die 
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venture  to  infer,  from  the  terms  used  by  Joseplms  in  speaking 
of  this  matter,  that  in  this  special  instance,  though  in  this 
alone,  the  Jews  had  an  absolute  right  to  carry  out  the  capital 
sentence  on  their  own  authority.  Nor  would  we  be  justified 
in  drawing  any  such  inference  from  the  stoning  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  5  ff.).  This  latter  is  rather  to  be  regarded  either 
as  a  case  of  excess  of  jurisdiction,  or  as  an  act  of  irregular 
mob-justice.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume,  as  a  statement  in  Josephus  might  seem  to  warrant 
us  in  doing,  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  at  liberty  to  meet  at 
all  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator.517  But  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  statement  in  question  is  that  the  high  priest 
had  no  right  to  hold  a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in  the 
absence  and  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator.  As  little 
are  we  to  assume  that  the  Jewish  authorities  were  required 
to  hand  over  every  offender  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pro- 
curator. This  they  no  doubt  did  if  at  any  time  it  seemed  to 
them  to  be  expedient  to  do  so,818  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  were  bound  to  do  it.  We  see  then  that  the 
Sanhedrim  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  tolerably 
extensive  jurisdiction,  the  most  serious  restriction  to  it  being, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Eoman  authorities  could  at  any 
time  take  the  initiative  themselves,  and  proceed  independently 
of  the  Jewish  court,  as  they  actually  did  in  not  a  few  instances, 
as,  for  example,  when  Paul  was  arrested.  Further,  it  was  in 
the  power,  not  only  of  the  procurator,  but  even  of  the  tribune 
of  the  cohorts  stationed  in  Jerusalem,  to  call  the  Sanhedrim 

stddtische  und  biirgerl.  Verfassung,  ii.  24.  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsver- 
waltung,  i.  75  f.,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  with  refer- 
ence to  Chios  passed  in  the  year  674  A.u.C.  =  80  B.C.  (Corp.  Inscr.  Grace. 
n.  2222)  :  o't  rs  nap  a-vrols  6'vrss  'Paftotiot  rots  Xstav  v-TroiKovaaiv  vopot;. 
This  concession  then  was  accorded  to  the  Jews,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
particular  case  in  question  was  concerned. 

617  Antl.  XX.  9.  1  :   oi/x,  t%ov  vjy  '  Avetva  xapl;  ryg  sxet'vov  yvaftys  x>ot,0iaoti 


518  In  the  time  of  Albinus,  for  example,  the  Jewish  oip^ovrss  delivered  to 
the  procurator  a  certain  lunatic,  whose  behaviour  seemed  to  them  to  be  of 
a  dangerous  character  (Bell  Jud.  vii.  5.  3,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  104,  lin.  6  ff.). 
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% 
together   for   the   purpose   of   submitting    to    it    any   mattei 

requiring  to  be  investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  Jewish 
law  (Acts  xx.  30  ;  comp.  xxiii.  15,  20,  28). 

4.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting.  The  local  courts 
usually  sat  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Monday 
and  Thursday).519  Whether  this  was  also  the  practice  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
There  were  no  courts  held  on  festival  days  (310  DV),  much  less 
on  the  Sabbath.620  As  in  criminal  cases  a  capital  sentence 
could  not  be  pronounced  till  the  day  following  the  trial,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  care  not  to  allow  cases  of  this  nature 
to  be  concluded  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Sabbath  or  any 
festival  day.621  Of  course  all  those  regulations  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  a  purely  theoretical  character,  and,  as  we 
know  from  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  were  by  no 
means  strictly  adhered  to.  The  place  in  which  the  supreme 
Sanhedrim  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  (the  ftov\rj)  was 
situated,  according  to  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2,  close  to  the 
so-called  Xystos,  and  that  on  the  east  side  of  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temple  mount.  Now,  seeing  that,  according  to 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  3,  there  was  nothing  but  a  bridge  between 
the  Xystos  and  this  latter,  it  is  probable  that  the  /3ov\r)  was 
Co  be  found  upon  the  temple  mount  itself,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  enclosing  wall.  In  any  case,  it  must  have  stood 
outside  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  for,  according  to  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 
6.  3,  we  find  that  the  Romans  had  destroyed  the  povXevri'ipiov 
(=j3ov\rj)  before  they  had  as  yet  got  possession  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  city.  The  Mishna  repeatedly  mentions  the  rpfan  H3C? 
as  the  place  where  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  held  its  sittings.628 

619  Kethuboth  i.  1. 

620  Beza  (or  Jom  tdb\  v.  2.     Comp.  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st 
ed.  vol.  xiii.  203  (art.  "  Sabbath'').     Bleek's  Beitrage  zur  Evangelien-Kritik 
(1846),  p.  141  ff.  ;  Wieseler's  Chronologische  Synopse,  p.  361  ff.     Kirchner, 
Die  judische  Passahfeier  und  Jesu  klztes  Mahl  (Program,  for  the  Gymnasium 
at  Duisburg,  1870),  p.  57  ff. 

521  Sanhedrin  iv.  I,  Jin. 

622  Sanhedrin  xi.  2  ;  Middoth  v.  4.     Comp.  Pea  ii  6  ;  Edujoth  vii.  4. 
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Now,  seeing  that  its  statements  cannot  possibly  refer  to  any 
other  period  than  that  of  Josephus,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  by  the  fBovKrj  of  this  historian  we  are  undoubtedly 
to  understand  the  meeting-place  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim, 
we  must  necessarily  identify  the  fi\tan  ri3^p  with  the  pov\r)  of 
Josephus.  It  may  be  presumed  therefore  that  the  designa- 
tion nw  rDfc6  was  not  meant  to  imply  (as  has  been  commonly 
supposed)  that  the  hall  in  question  was  built  of  hewn  stones 
(JVTa  =  hewn  stones), — which  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  feature, — but  that  it  stood  beside  the  Xystos 
(JTT3  =  f  UO-TO?,  as  in  the  Sept.  1  Chron.  xxii.  2 ;  Amos  v.  1 1). 
To  distinguish  it  from  the  other  fltocO  on  the  temple  esplanade 
it  was  called,  from  its  situation,  "  the  hall  beside  the  Xystos." 
It  is  true  that  the  Mishna  represents  it  as  having  been  within 
the  inner  court.823  But,  considering  how  untrustworthy  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  are  its  statements  elsewhere  regarding 
the  topography  of  the  temple,  the  testimony  of  the  Mishna 
cannot  be  supposed  to  invalidate  the  result  arrived  at  above, 
especially  as  -Lo  happens  to  be  corroborated  by  other  circum- 
stances besides.524  We  may  regard  as  utterly  useless  here 
the  later  Talmudic  statement,  to  the  effect  that,  forty  years 

823  See  Middoih  v.  4  in  particular  ;  also  Sarihedrin  xi.  2.  In  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  Joma  xx.a,  it  is  stated  somewhat  more  circumstantially  that  the 
IVMn  Tftvh  stood  one  half  within,  and  the  other  half  without  the  court  (see 
the  passage,  for  example,  in  Buxtorf  s  Lex.  Chald.  under  JVU)-  Pea  ii.  6 
and  Edujoth  vii.  4  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  any  data  for  enabling  us 
to  determine  the  site  of  the  building ;  as  little  have  we  any  in  Tamid 
ii.  Jin.,  iv.  Jin.  For  although,  according  to  the  two  last-mentioned  passages, 
the  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  betaking  themselves  to  thefVttn  rDB^  during 
the  intervals  between  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  the  lots  and  of  repeating  the  schma,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  this  that  the  building  was  situated  within  the  court. 

524  In  the  tractate  Joma  i.  1  mention  is  made  of  a  pirna  Tfcvh  (as  we 
ought  to  read  with  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  instead  of  the  p-nn^B  rD556  of  the 
printed  editions),  by  which  we  are  undoubtedly  to  understand  the  place  in 
which  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  met  (pirns  =  vdpfopof')  ;  and  it  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  most  in  harmony  with  the  context  (comp.  i.  5)  to  regard  it 
as  having  been  outside  the  court.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  in  itself  somewhat 
unlikely  that  any  portion  of  the  inner  court  would  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  connected  with  the  temple  services. 
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before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  Sanhedrim  had  either 
removed  or  had  been  ejected  (nn!?J)  from  the  lischkath  hagasith. 
and  that  after  that  it  held  its  sittings  in  the  chanujoth 
(nvon)  or  in  a  chanutli  (nun),  a  merchant's  shop.525  This 
view  must  be  completely  dismissed,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  trace  of  it  is  as  yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the 
Mishna,  which,  on  the  contrary,  obviously  presupposes  that 
the  Sanhedrim  still  held  its  sittings  in  the  lisckkath  hagasith 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  As  it  so 
happens  that  the  forty  years  immediately  preceding  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  are  also  regarded  as  the  period 
during  which  the  Sanhedrim  had  ceased  to  have  the  right  to 
pronounce  a  capital  sentence  (see  above,  note  515),  it  is 
probable  that  what  the  Talmudic  statement  in  question  means, 
is  that  during  the  period  just  referred  to  the  Sanhedrim  was 
no  longer  at  liberty,  or  was  no  longer  inclined,  to  hold  its 
sittings  in  the  usual  official  court-house,  but  met  in  some 
obscure  place,  i.e.  in  "  the  merchant's  shops,"  or,  as  the  reading 
with  the  singular  chanuth  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  in  a 
"  merchant's  shop."  For  ri^n  is  the  ordinary  word  for  a  shop 
with  an  arched  roof,  a  merchant's  shop.526  As  in  one  instance 
it  is  stated  that  the  Sanhedrim  subsequently  removed  from 
the  chanuth  into  Jerusalem,627  probably  we  are  to  conceive  of 
that  building  as  having  been  outside  the  city  proper.  But 
all  further  conjectures  on  the  part  of  scholars  as  to  where  it 
stood  are  superfluous,  for  the  thing  itself  is  in  the  main 

625  Shabbatk  xv.a  ;  Rosh  liasliana  xxxi.a ;  Sarihedrin  xii.a  ;  Aboda  sara 
viii.b  In  the  edition  of  the  Talmud  now  before  me  (Amsterdam  1644  ff.) 
it  is  only  in  the  first-men; ion ed  passage  (Shabbath  xv.a)  that  the  plural 
clianujotlt  occurs,  the  singular  chanuth  being  used  in  the  other  three  instances. 
See  besides  the  passages  in  Selden's  De  synedriis,  ii.  15.  7-8  ;  Wagonseil's 
note  on  Sola  ix.  11  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  297)  ;  Levy's  Neuhebr. 
Wortcrb.  ii.  80  (see  under  nun)- 

526  jror  example,  see  Bala  kamma  ii.  2,  vi.  6  ;  Bala  mezia  ii.  4,  iv.  11 ; 
Baba  bathra  ii.  3.  For  the  plural  nVUn,  see  Taaniih  i.  6 ;  Bala  mezia 
viii.  6;  Aboda  sara  i.  4;  Tohoroth  vi.  3.  The  shopkeeper  or  dealer  was 
called  \j13n. 

627  Roxli  hashana  xxxi.a 
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unhistorical.528  Although  on  the  occasion  on  which  Jesus 
was  condemned  to  death  (Mark  xiv.  53  ff. ;  Matt.  xxvi.  57  ff.) 
the  Sanhedrim  happened  to  meet  in  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest,  we  must  regard  this  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  having  met  during  the 
night.  For  at  night  the  gates  of  the  temple  mount  were  shut.529 
5.  Judicial  procedure.  This,  according  to  the  account  of  it 
given  in  the  Mishna,  was  as  follows.630  The  members  of 
the  court  sat  in  a  semicircle  (H^S  H)a  SVD?,  literally,  like 
the  half  of  a  circular  threshing-floor),  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  see  each  other.  In  front  of  them  stood  the 
two  clerks  of  the  court,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the  votes  of  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  acquittal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  the  other.631  There  also  sat  in  front  of  them 

528  The  above  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  unhistorical  statement  in 
question  now  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  of  any.  For  another 
see  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1878,  p.  625.  Even  so  early  as  in  the  Talmud  we  find 
nothing  but  a  fluctuating  indecision  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  remove  from  the  usual  place  of  meeting  ;  see  Aboda  sara  viii.b,  or 
the  German  translation  in  Ferd.  Christian  Ewald,  Aboda  Sarah,  oder  der 
Gotzendienst  (2nd  ed.  1868),  pp.  62-64. 

629  Middoth  i.  1.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  other  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim  ever  having  been  held  in  the  high  priest's  palace.  For  in  Luke 
xxii.  54  ff.  and  John  xviii.  13  ff.,  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  simply  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  before  the  high  priest.  And  as  for  the  statement 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  it  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  subsequent  addition  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist,  comp.  Mark  xiv.  1 ; 
Luke  xxii.  2.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  where  the  supreme 
Sanhedrim  held  its  sittings,  see  my  article  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1878,  pp. 
608-626.  See  also,  at  p.  608  of  the  same,  the  earlier  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  however  no  decisive  results  have  been  reached  owing  to  the 
uncritical  way  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  the  sources. 

530  On  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  Winer's 
Realworterl.,  art.  "Gericht;"  Oehler's  art.  "Gerichtund  Gerichtsverwaltung 
bei  den  Hebraern,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  1st  ed.  vol.  v.  pp.  57-61. 
Saalschiitz,  Das  Mosaische  Recht,  ii.  593  ff.  Keil,  Handbucli  der  biblischen 
Archaologie  (2nd  ed.  1875),  sec.  150.  Kohler,  Lehrlmch  der  ttblisohen 
Geschichte,  i.  359  ff. 

431  Sanhedrin  iv.  3.  There  is  also  one  instance  in  Josephus  in  which 
o  ypotftpotTtvs  Tqs  /SovAijf  is  mentioned,  Sell.  Jud.  v.  13.  1. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  N 
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three  rows  of  the  disciples  of  the  learned  men,  each  of  whom 
had  his  own  special  seat  assigned  him.532  The  prisoner  at  the 
bar  was  always  required  to  appear  in  a  humble  attitude  and 
dressed  in  mourning.833  In  cases  involving  a  capital  sentence, 
special  forms  were  prescribed  for  conducting  the  trial  and 
pronouncing  the  sentence.  On  such  occasions  it  was  the 
practice  always  to  hear  the  reasons  in  favour  of  acquittal  in 
the  first  place,  which  being  done,  those  in  favour  of  a  convic- 
tion might  next  be  stated.534  When  any  one  had  once  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  accused  he  was  not  at  liberty  afterwards  to 
say  anything  unfavourable  to  him,  though  the  converse  was 
permissible.535  Those  of  the  student  disciples  who  happened  to 
be  present  were  also  allowed  to  speak,  though  only  in  favour 
of  and  not  against  the  prisoner,  while  on  other  occasions  not 
involving  a  capital  sentence  they  could  do  either  the  one  or 
the  other  as  they  thought  proper.536  A  sentence  of  acquittal 
might  be  pronounced  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  trial, 
whereas  a  sentence  of  condemnation  could  not  be  pronounced  till 
the  following  day.537  The  voting,  in  the  course  of  which  each 
individual  stood  up  in  his  turn,538  began  "  at  the  side,"  "WH  IP, 
i.e.  with  the  youngest  member  of  the  court,  whereas  on  other 
occasions  it  was  the  practice  to  commence  with  the  most 
distinguished  member.639  For  a  sentence  of  acquittal  a  simple 
majority  was  sufficient,  while  for  one  of  condemnation  again  a 
majority  of  two  was  required.840  If  therefore  twelve  of  the 
twenty-three  judges  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  voted  for 
acquittal  and  eleven  for  a  conviction,  then  the  prisoner  was 
discharged ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  twelve  were  for  a  con- 
viction and  eleven  for  acquittal,  then  in  that  case  the  number 

532  Sanhedrin  iv.  4. 

533  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  9.  4.     Comp.  SacJiarja  3.  3. 

534  Sanhedrin  iv.  1.  635  Sanhedrin  iv.  1,  v.  5. 

536  Sanhedrin  iv.  1,  v.  4. 

537  Sanhedrin  iv.  1,  v.  5.     On  this  ground  many  have  sought  to  account 
for  the  alleged  twofold  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  when  Jesus  was  con- 
demned to  death. 

C38  Sanhedrin  v.  5.  «3»  $anliedrin  iv.  2. 

640  Sanhedrin  iv.  i. 
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of  the  judges  had  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  to 
their  number,  which  was  repeated  if  necessary  until  either  an 
acquittal  was  secured  or  the  majority  requisite  for  a  conviction 
was  obtained.  But,  of  course,  they  had  to  restrict  themselves 
to  the  maximum  number  of  seventy-one.541 


IV.    THE  HIGH  PKIESTS. 
THE  LITERATURE. 

Selden,  De  successione  in  pontificatum  Ebraeorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  11-12 
(frequently  printed  along  with  Selden's  other  works ;  for  example,  in 
the  edition  of  the  UxorEbraica,  Francof.  ad  Od.  1673  ;  also  in  Ugolini's 
Thesaurus,  vol.  xii.). 

Lightfoot,  Ministerium  templi  Hierosolymitani,  c.  iv.  3  (Opp.  ed.  Roterodam. 
i.  684  ff.). 

Reland,  Antiquitates  sacrae,  par.  ii.  c.  2  (ed.  Lips.  1724,  p.  146  f.). 

Anger,  De  temporum  in  actis  apostolorum  ratione  (1833),  p.  93  f. 

Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  vi.  3rd  ed.  1868,  p.  634. 

Schiirer,  Die  dpxtspeig  im  Neuen  Testamente  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp. 
593-657). 

Gratz,  Monatsschr.fur  Geschichte  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenihums,  Jahrg.  1877, 
pp.  450-464,  and  Jahrg.  1881,  pp.  49-64,  97-112. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Jewish  constitution  as  it 
existed  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  exile  is  this,  that 
the  high  priest  was  the  political  head  of  the  nation  as  well. 
That  he  was  so  at  least  from  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
era  down  to  the  days  of  the  Komano-Herodian  rule  is 
regarded  as  entirely  beyond  dispute.  The  high  priests  of 
the  pre-Maccabaean  age  as  well  as  those  of  the  Asmonaean 
line  were  not  only  priests,  but  also  princes  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  And  although  their  authority  was  restricted  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  Greek  suzerains,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
gerousia,  still  it  was  very  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  their  high  office  was  hereditary  and  tenable  for  life.  The 
combination  of  priesthood  and  royalty  as  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  later  Asmonaeans  represented  the  very  acme  of  sacerdotal 
power  and  authority.  After  the  Eomans  came  upon  the 
M1  Sarihedrin  v.  5. 
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scene,  and  still  more  under  the  Herodian  princes,  they  of 
course  lost  much  of  their  power.  The  Asmonaean  dynasty 
was  overthrown,  nay  was  extirpated  altogether.  The  principle 
of  inheritance  and  life-tenure  was  done  away  with.  High 
priests  were  appointed  and  deposed  at  pleasure  by  Herod 
and  the  Eomans  alike.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the 
steady  increase  of  the  power  of  Pharisaism  and  the  Eabbinical 
school.  But  even  in  spite  of  the  combined  influence  of  all 
the  factors  we  have  mentioned,  the  high-priesthood  contrived 
to  retain  a  considerable  share  of  its  original  power  down  to 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  And  even  after 
that  the  high  priests  continued  to  act  as  presidents  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  consequently  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  community  as  well.  Even  then  there  still 
remained  a  few  privileged  families  from  which  the  high 
priests  continued  to  be  almost  always  selected.  And 
accordingly,  although  under  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Herodian  princes  they  no  longer  formed,  it  may  be, 
a  monarchical  dynasty,  they  yet  continued  to  exist  as  an 
influential  aristocracy.  As  we  are  familiar,  from  political 
history,  with  the  series  of  high  priests  down  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Asmonaeans,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  merely  to 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  belonging  to  the  Romano-Herodian 
period.  Josephus  tells  us  that  they  numbered  twenty-eight  in 
all.542  Accordingly  on  collating  his  different  notices  with 
regard  to  them,  we  get  the  following  twenty-eight  names : — ws 


542  Antt.  xx.  10. 

643  A  list  of  those  high  priests,  based  on  the  notices  found  in  Josephus, 
has  already  been  framed  by  several  Greek  divines,  viz.  (1)  by  Josephus 
the  Christian  in  his  Hypomnesticum  s.  liber  memorialis,  chap.  ii.  (first  edited 
by  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test.,  vol.  ii.,  and  afterwards 
given  in  Gallendi's  Biblioth.  Patrum,  vol.  xiv.,  and  Migne's  Patrol,  grace., 
vol.  cvi.)  ;  (2)  by  Nicephorus  Constantinop.  in  his  Chronographia  com- 
pendiaria,  or  rather  according  to  De  Boor,  by  the  author  of  the  revised 
version  of  this  ChronograpJty  (critical  edition  by  Credner  in  two  programs 
for  the  University  of  Giessen,  1832-1838,  ii.  33  f.,  and  especially  by  De 
Boor,  Nicephori  Const,  opuscula,  Lips.  1880,  pp.  110-112).  Then  Zonaras, 
who  inserts  extracts  from  Josephus  into  the  first  six  books  of  his  Annais, 
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(a)   Appointed  by  Herod  (37-4  B.C.):— 

1.  Ananel   (37-36   B.C.),  a  native   of  Babylon,   and 

belonging  to  an  obscure  priestly  family,  Anit. 
xv.  2.  4,  3.  1.  The  Eabbinical  traditions  repre- 
sent him  as  having  been  an  Egyptian.544 

2.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Asrnonaeans  (35  B.C.), 

Antt.  xv.  3.  1,  3. 

Ananel  for  the  second  time  (34  ff.  B.C.),  Antt. 
xv.  3.  3. 

3.  Jesus  the  son  of  Phabes,  Antt.  xv.  9.  3.646 

4.  Simon  the  son  of  Boethos,  or  according  to  other 

accounts,  Boethos  himself,  in  any  case  the  father- 
in-law  of  Herod,  he  having  been  the  father  of 
Mariamne  II.  (some  time  between  24  and  25 
B.C.),  Antt.  xv.  9.  3,  xvii.  4.  2.  Comp.  xviii.  5.  1, 
xix.  6.  2.  The  family  belonged  originally  to 
Alexandria,  Antt.  xv.  9.  3. 


has  also  adopted  the  passages  about  the  high  priests  almost  entirely 
(Annal.  v.  12-vi.  17).  The  part  referring  to  the  high  priests  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2)  is  also  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  eccl. 
i.  10.  5-6,  and  Demonstr.  evang.  viii.  2.  100 ;  in  like  manner  in  the 
Chron.  paschak,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  417.  Of  the  modern  lists  the  most  correct 
is  that  of  Anger,  with  which  our  own  entirely  agrees.  For  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  matter,  see  my  article  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp.  597-607. 

544  In  the  Mishna,  Para  iii.  5,  those  high  priests  are  enumerated  under 
whom  a  red  heifer  had  been  burnt  (in  compliance  with  the  enactment  of 
Num.  xix.).     In  the  post-Asmonaean  age  this  took  place  under  the  three 
following : — (1)  Elioenai  ben  ha-Kajaph,  (2)  Chanamel  the  Egyptian,  (5) 
Ismael  ben  Pi-abi  (^K  •»&  p  tajWI  nXDH  taojm  fppn  p  •"wta,  the 
orthography  of  the  names  according  to  Cod.  de  Rossi  138).     Chanamel  the 
Egyptian  can  have  been  no  other  than  our  Ananel.     There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  the  form  of  the  name  is  just  as  inaccurate  as  is  the  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  an  Egyptian.     Moreover,  the  chronological  order 
is  incorrect,  for  by  the  Elioenai,  who  is  mentioned  first,  no  other  can  have 
been  intended  than  Elionaios  the  son  of  Kantheras,  whose  name  occurs 
much  farther  down  the   list    (No.   19).      As    for    the    rest,   the    term 
"  Egyptian  "  is  simply  equivalent  to  Alexandrian,  which  other  high  priests 
of  the  time  of  Herod  actually  were,  as  for  example  the  sons  of  Boethos 
(Antt.  xv.  9.  3). 

545  In  Joseph.  Hypomnest.  'Iqaovg  o  TOV  Qxvffi,  Zonaras.     Annal.  v.  16 
(Bonnens.  i.  433),  Oa/3>jroj,  as  in  Josephus  the  Jew. 
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5.  Matthias  "the  son  of  Theophilos  (5-4  B.C.),  Antt. 

xvii.  4.  2,  6.  4. 

6.  Joseph  the  son  of  Ellem,  Antt.  xvii.  6.  4.546 

7.  Joasar  the  son  of  Boethos  (4  B.C.),  Antt.  xvii.  6.  4. 
(6)  Appointed  by  Archelaus  (4  B.C.-6  A.D.)  : — 

8.  Eleasar  the  son  of  Boethos  (4  ff.),  Antt.  xvii.  13.  1. 

9.  Jesus  the  son  of  See,  Antt.  xvii.  13.  I.647 
Joasar  for  the  second  time,  Antt.  xviii.  1.  1,  2.  1. 

(c)  Appointed  by  Quirinus  (A.D.  6)  : — 

10.  Ananos  or  Kaunas  the  son  of  Seth   (6-15   A.D.), 

Antt.  xviii.  2.  1,  2.  Comp.  xx.  9.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
v.  12.  2.  This  is  the  high  priest  so  well  known 
in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  iii.  2  ;  John  xviii. 
13-24;  Acts  iv.  6. 

(d)  Appointed  by  Valerius  Gratus  (A.D.  15-26) : — 

11.  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabi  (some  time  between  15 

and  16  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.548 

12.  Eleasar  the  son  of  Ananos  (some  time  between  16 

and  17  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2. 

6i6  "Whether  this  Joseph  should  be  included  in  the  list  is  open  to  question, 
for  he  officiated  only  once,  and  that  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  merely 
as  a  substitute  for  Matthias,  who  had  been  prevented  from  doing  duty  him- 
self in  consequence  of  some  Levitical  defilement.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
he  was  still,  on  this  account,  the  actual  high  priest  for  at  least  a  period  of 
one  day,  while  he  is  certainly  included  by  Josephus,  as  otherwise  the 
number  would  not  have  amounted  to  twenty- eight.  His  name  likewise 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Josephus  the  Christian  (Hypomnest.  chap.  ii.).  The 
singular  incident  just  referred  to  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Rabbinical  sources  (see  Selden,  DC  successione  in  pontificatum  El>r.  i.  11,  ed. 
Francof.  p.  160.  Derenbourg,  Histoire  ck  la  Palestine,  p.  160,  note. 
Gra'tz,  Monatssclirift,  1881,  p.  51  ff.).  The  high  priest  now  in  question  is 
there  known  as  D^S  p  ^DT1. 

647  In  Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  13.  1,  he  is  called  'I^uot/f  o  2/1  or  2ss  (the 
manuscripts  reading  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other)  ;  Joseph. 
Hypomnest.  'Ir,irov$  6  rov  2s*;  in  Nicephorns,  'Ixjo-oS;  Tlavt ;  in  Zonaras, 
Annal.  vi.  2  (ed.  Bonnens.  i.  472),  KOUI  2sl. 

548  The  name  of  the  father  as  given  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2,  2 ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  eccl.  i.  10.  5,  ed.  Heinichen  ;  and  Zonaras,  Annal.  vi.  3  (ed.  Bonnens. 
i.  477),  is  <E>«/3/;  wrhile  in  Euseb.  Dcmonstr.  a*,  viii.  2.  100,  it  is  <D>j/3ot;  in 
Joseph.  Hypomnest.  Btxfiij ;  and  in  Chron.  pasch.,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  417, 
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13.  Simon   the   son   of   Kamithos    (somewhere   about 

17-18  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.549 

14.  Joseph  called  Caiaphas  (somewhere  between  18  and 

36  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2,  4.  3.     Comp.  Matt,  xxvi. 
3,  57;  Luke  iii.  2;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.   13,  14, 
24,  28;  Acts  iv.  6.     According  to  John  xviii.  13, 
he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Hannas  =  Ananos.550 
(e)  Appointed  by  Vitellius  (35-39  A.D.): — 

15.  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ananos   (36-37  A.D.),  Antt. 

xviii.  4.  3,  5.  3.  Comp.  xix.  6.  4.  He  was 
found  still  playing  a  prominent  part  in  public 
life  in  the  time  of  Cumanus,  50-52  A.D.  (Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  12.  5-6),  and  was  ultimately  assassinated 
at  the  instigation  of  Felix  the  procurator  (Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  13.  3  ;  Antt.  xx.  8.  5). 

16.  Theophilos  the  son  of  Ananos  (37  ff.  A.D.),  Antt. 

xviii.  5.  3. 
(/)  Appointed  by  Agrippa  I.  (41-44  A.D.)  : — 

17.  Simon  Kantheras  the  son  of  Boethos  (41  ff.  A.D.), 

Antt.  xix.  6.  2.551 

18.  Matthias  the  son  of  Ananos,  Antt.  xix.  6.  4. 

19.  Elionaios  the  son  of  Kantheros,  Antt.  xix.  8.  I.552 

549  This  high  priest  is   also   frequently  mentioned  in   the   Rabbinical 
icurces  (Selden,  De  successione  in  pontificat.  pp.  161,  177,  ed.  Francof. 
Derenbourg,  Histoire,  p.  197.     Gratz,  Monatsschrift  1881,  p.  53  ff.).     He  ia 
there  known  by  the  name  of  JYTIOp  p  fltfDS?.     In  Joseph.  Antt.,  Euseb. 
Hist.  eccZ.,  and  in  Zonaras,  Annal  vi.  3  (i.  477),  the  father's  name  is  Ka^^o?, 
•while  in  Euseb.  Demonstr.  it  is  Ka^o?,  in  Joseph.  Hypomnest.  Kadnpos, 
and  in  Chron.  pasch.,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  408  and  417,  KotftetQei. 

550  The  surname  Caiaphas  is  not  =  KEP3,  but  =  K£jiip  or  Ppp ;  see  note 
544  above.     Derenbourg,  p.  215,  note  2. 

661  See  the  wild  combinations  of  every  sort  that  have  been  indulged  in 
with  regard  to  this  personage  in  Gratz,  Monatsschrift  1881,  pp.  97-112. 

662  According  to  Antt.  xx.  1.  3,  he  also  appears  to  have  the  surname 
Kantheras  as  well  as  his  father.     In  the  Mishna,  Para  iii.  5,  he  is  known 
as  sppn  p  "Wta  (see  note  544,  above).      The  Rabbinical  tradition 
regards  him  as  a  son  of  Caiaphas.     The  name   ^jjin^N    (mv  eves  are 
directed  to  Jehovah)  or  'r^K  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Ezra  viii.  4,  x.  22,  27 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  23,  iv.  36,  vii.  8,  xxvi.  3). 


s'oo 
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(g)  Appointed  by  Herod  of  Chalkis  (44-48  A.D.).** 

20.  Joseph  the  sou  of  Kami  or  Kamedes  (  -  Kamithos), 

Antt.  xx.  1.  3,  5.  2.654 

21.  Ananias  the  son  of  Nedebaios  (somewhere  between 

47  and  59  A.D.),  Antt.  xx.  5.  2  ;  comp.  xx.  6.  2  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12.  6  ;  Acts  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1.  In 
consequence  of  his  wealth  he  continued  to  be  a 
man  of  great  influence  even  after  his  deposition, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  notorious  for  his 
avarice  (Antt.  xx.  9.  2-4).  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  insurgents  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  war  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  6,  9).655 
(h)  Appointed  by  Agrippa  II.  (50-100  A.D.)  : — 

22.  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabi  (about  59—61  A.D.),  Antt. 

xx.  8.  8,  11.  He  is  probably  identical  with  the 
person  of  the  same  name  whose  execution  at 
Cyrene  is  incidentally  mentioned,  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 

2      9  556 


553  It  would  also  be  somewhere  about  this  time  (about  44  A. P.)  that  the 
high  priest  Ismael  comes  in,  who  according  to  Antt.  iii.  15.  3,  was  in  office 
during  the  great  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.     But  as 
Josephus  says  nothing  about  him  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  itself,  we 
are  probably  to  look  upon  this  casual  mention  of  him  as  a  fault  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  the  historian.     Ewald  (Geschichte,  vi.  634)  inserts  him  after 
Elionaios,  while  Wieseler  (Chronologic  des  apostol.  Zeilalters,  p.  159)  identifies 
him  with  this  latter. 

554  The  name  of  the  father,  which  at  one  time  appears  as  Keipst  (Antt.  xx. 
1.  3  =  Zonaras,.4nnaZ.  vi.  12,/??.)or  K»fw  (Joseph.  Hypomnest.),  at  another 
as  Keftebjis  (Antl.  xx.  5.  2,  according  to  the  reading  of  Dindorf  and  Bekker 
=  Zonaras,  Annal.  vi.  14),  is  in  any  case  identical  with  Kamithos. 

555  FOI.  his  avarice,  comp.  besides  the  Talmudic  tradition    in   Deren- 
bourg's  Histoirc,  p.  233  f. 

656  It  is  probably  this  younger  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi  (not  the  high  priest 
of  the  same  name  who  stands  eleventh  in  the  list),  that  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  Rabbinical  traditions  regarding  "Q^S  p  i'SyDK''1  (Mishna,  Para  iii.  5  ; 
Sota  ix.  15  ;  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  also  the  high  priest  of  this  name  that 
is  meant,  for  the  predicate  Rabbi  should,  with  Cod.  de  Rossi,  be  expunged. 
Tosefta.  ed.  Zuckermandel,  pp.  182.  26,  533.  35  f.,  632.  6.  See  in  general, 
Dercnbourg's  Ilistoirc,  pp.  232-235).  In  the  printed  texts  the  father's 
name  is  frequently  corrupted.  The  correct  form  is  ^IJOD,  or  divided  thus 
'2N  '•a  (as  in  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  in  the  one  passage  in  which  it  occur?  in 
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23.  Joseph    Kabi,557   son    of  Simon    the    high    priest 

(61-62  A.D.),  Antt.  xx.  8.  11  ;  comp.  Bell  Jud. 
vi.  2.  2. 

24.  Ananos  the  son  of  Ananos  (62  A.D.,  for  only  three 

months),  Antt.  xx.  9.  1.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  played  a  leading  part  during  the  first  period 
of  the  Jewish  war,  but  was  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  the  populace,  Bell  Jud.  ii.  20.  3,  22. 
1-2,  iv.  from  3.  7  to  5.  2  ;  Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60.558 

25.  Jesus  the  son  of  Damnaios   (about  62-63  A.D.), 

Antt.  xx.  9.  1.  and  4 ;  comp.  Bell  Jud.  vi.  2.  2. 

26.  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamaliel    (about  63—65  A.D.), 

Antt.  xx.  9.  4,  7.  In  the  course  of  the  Jewish 
war  he  is  frequently  mentioned  along  with 
Ananos,  whose  fate  he  also  shared,  Bell  Jud.  iv. 
3.  9,  4.  3,  5.  2  ;  Vita,  38,  41.  According  to 
Kabbinical  tradition,  his  wife,  Martha,  was  of  the 
house  of  Boethos.559 

27.  Matthias  the  son  of  Theophilos  (65  ff.  A.D.),  Antt. 

xx.  9.  7 ;  comp.  Bell  Jud.  vi.  2.  2.560 


the  Mishna,  viz.  Para  Hi.  5).  There  is  as  near  an  approach  to  this  as 
possible  in  the  Greek  form  <3?ta/3i,  which  is  found  in  the  manuscripts  in  one 
instance  at  least,  viz.  Antt.  xx.  8.  8. 

557  In  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  8.  11,  the  surname  is  written  K<*/3/ ;  in  Zonoras, 
Annal.   vi.  17,  it  is  Ag««/3/  (i.e.   3e   Kat/3/)  ;   and   in   Joseph.   Hypomnest. 
KdpK.     The  latter  would  correspond  to  Kamithos. 

558  por  combinations  with  respect  to  this  high  priest,  see  Gratz,  Monatssclir. 
1881,  pp.  56-62. 

659  Mishna,  Jebamofh  vi.  4  :  "If  one  happens  to  be  betrothed  to  a  widow, 
and  is  subsequently  appointed  to  the  office  of  high  priest,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
conduct  her  home  as  his  bride.  Thus  Josua,  son  of  Gamla,  was  betrothed  to 
Martha  the  daughter  of  Boethos,  and  afterwards  the  king  appointed  him  to 
be  high  priest ;  and  on  the  back  of  this  he  conducted  Martha  home  as  his 
bride."  Our  Josua,  son  of  Gamala,  is  probably  identical  again  with  the 
Ben  Gamala  who,  according  to  Joma  iii.  9,  ordered  a  golden  urn  to  be 
made  from  which  to  draw  the  lots  relating  to  the  two  he-goats  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement.  For  further  Rabbinical  traditions  regarding  this  per- 
sonage, see  Derenbourg,  p.  248  f .  As  to  his  services  in  the  way  of  promoting 
education,  see  below,  §  27,  note  29. 

*60  On  this  high  priest,  see  also  Gratz,  Monatsschr.  1881,  pp.  62-64. 
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(t)  Appointed  by  the  people  during  the  war  (67-68  A.D.)  : — 
28.  Phannias  or  Phineesos  the  son  of  Samuel,  and  of 
humble  origin,  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  8 ;  Antt.  xx. 
10.661 

Owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  those  high  priests  were 
•changed,  the  number  of  those  who  had  ceased  to  hold  office 
was  always  something  considerable.  But,  although  they  no 
longer  discharged  the  active  functions  of  the  office,  they  still 
continued  to  occupy  an  important  and  influential  position,  as 
can  still  be  shown  with  regard  to  several  of  them  at  least.563 
We  know  from  the  New  Testament,  for  example,  what  an 
amount  of  influence  the  elder  Ananos  or  Hannas  (No.  1 0)  had 
even  as  a  retired  high  priest.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
son  Jonathan  (No.  15),  who,  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  hold 
office,  conducted  an  embassy,  in  the  year  52  A.D.,  to  the 
Syrian  viceroy  Umidius  Quadratus.  This  latter  then  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  answer  for  certain  disturbances  that  had  taken 
place  in  Judaea ;  and  when  he  had  got  the  matter  settled  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  being  in 
Eome  to  request  the  emperor  to  send  Felix  as  the  new  pro- 
curator. Then  when  Felix  was  found  to  be  causing  universal 
dissatisfaction  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  he  was 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  office,  Jonathan  took  the  liberty 
of  reminding  him  of  his  duty,  for  doing  which  however  he 
had  to  answer  with  his  life.663  Another  high  priest,  Ananias 
the  son  of  Nedebaios  (No.  21),  ruled  in  Jerusalem  almost  like 
a  despot  after  he  had  retired  from  office.  Then  the  younger 
Ananos  (No.  24)  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamaliel  (No.  26), 
although  no  longer  exercising  the  functions  of  the  high-priest- 
hood, were  found  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  Jewish  war.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that,  though  not 
actually  in  office,  those  men  were  by  no  means  condemned  to 

561  This,  the  last  of  the  high  priests,  is  also  known  to  the  Rabbinical 
traditions  ;  see  Derenbourg,  p.  269.     His  name  in  Hebrew  was 

562  por  wjiat  f0nows,  cornp.  Stud.  n.  Krit.  1872,  p.  619  ff. 

563  The  references  to  passages  are  to  be  found  above,  passim. 
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political  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  the  office  was  such  that 
it  imparted  to  the  holder  of  it  a  character  inddibilis  in  virtue 
of  which  he  retained,  even  after  demitting  it,  a  large  portion 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  officiating  high  priest,664 
and  of  course  the  title  of  dp^iepevs  as  well,  a  title  that,  in 
Josephus,  is  accorded  to  the  whole  of  the  ex-high  priests. 
Consequently  wherever  in  the  New  Testament  apxiepel?  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we  are  to  understand  that 
those  referred  to  are  first  and  foremost  the  ex-high  priests 
in  question,  inclusive  at  the  same  time  of  the  one  actually  in 
office.565 

But  sometimes  we  read  of  certain  other  personages  who  are 
described  as  dpftiepels,  and  yet  their  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  foregoing  list.  In  the  Acts  (iv.  6)  we  have  the  following 
enumeration  :  *Avvas  o  dp^iepevs  KOI  Kaldfas  Kal  'Iwdvvr]? 
KOL  ' 'AXegavSpos  KOI  oaoi  rjcrav  e/c  <yevovs  dp^ieparifcov.  In  a 
subsequent  passage  (xix.  14)  mention  is  made  of  a  high  priest 
called  Sceva  with  his  seven  sons.  Josephus  again  mentions 
a  certain  Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  as  being  rwv  ap^iepeayv  ez/a,566 
also  one  Simon  ef  dpftiepecov,  who  was  still  young  at  the  time 
of  the  war,  and  consequently  cannot  be  identical  with  Simon 

664  Horajoih  iii.  1-4.  See,  in  particular,  iii.  4  :  "  Between  a  high  priest 
in  office  and  one  who  has  demitted  it  there  is  no  more  difference  than 
between  the  young  oxen  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  and  the  tenth  of  an 
ephab.  But  both  are  equal  to  one  another  in  respect  of  the  service  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  in  respect  of  the  law  requiring  them  to  marry  a 
maid  ;  both  alike  are  forbidden  to  marry  a  widow,  to  defile  themselves  by 
contact  with  the  dead  bodies  of  blood  relations,  to  let  the  hair  grow  long, 
to  rend  their  garments,  while  their  death  (in  the  event  of  their  being 
murdered)  has  the  effect  of  bringing  back  the  murderer."  The  same  points 
to  some  extent  are  also  found  in  Megilla  i.  9  and  Makkolh  ii.  6. 

666  This  is  corroborated  above  all  by  the  following  passages,  Bell  Jud.  ii. 
12.  6:  roi>$  dpxttpslis  'lav  <td  w  xa.1  'Avxvfoiv ;  Vita,  38:  rovg  dp%ttpe 
x,oe,l  'IYKTOM  TO>  rov  Totpa.'ha.;  Bell  Jud.  iv.  3.  7  :  6  •ytpatretro;  ray 
Avavo;.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  4.  3  :  o  per*  "Avavov  •ytpxira.ros  ™v  dp^npseay  ' 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  9  :  ol  ^OKI/HUT MTOI  TUV  eip^iepsai/j  Y0c,tu,oth&  [Aty  vio$ 
'Az/aj/oy  8«"A*«»off.  In  the  last  three  passages  the  dp^isps7s  must  have  been 
high  priests  in  the  sense  in  which  Ananos  and  Jesus  were  so,  i.e.  ex-high 
priests  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

a66  Bell  Jud.  ii.  20.  4. 
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Kantheras  (No.  1 7)  *67  and  lastly,  one  Matthias,  son  of  Boethos, 
TOV  ap^iepea  or  etc  r&v  ap%iepect)v.6Q8  Not  one  of  those  just 
mentioned  is  to  be  found  in  our  list.  Besides  there  is  many  a 
high  priest  known  to  the  Eabbinical  traditions  whose  name 
does  not  appear  there.669  This  fact  may  perhaps  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  what  we  are  now  going  to  mention. 

Apropos  of  the  irregular  appointment  of  Phannias  to  the 
office  of  high  priest,  Josephus  remarks,670  that  the  zealots,  by 
acting  as  they  did  on  this  occasion,  "  had  robbed  of  their  im- 
portance those  families  from  which  in  their  order  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  select  the  high  priests  "  (dicvpa  ra  <yevrj  Trover  avres 
e£  wv  Kara  Sia$o%as  ol  apftiepets  airefteiicvvro).  The  high- 
priesthood  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  vested  in  a  few 
privileged  families.  The  truth  is,  one  only  requires  to  glance 
at  the  foregoing  list  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  office 
was  confined  to  only  a  few  families.  To  the  family  of  Phabi, 
for  example,  belong  Nos.  3,  11,  22;  to  the  family  of 
Boethos,  Nos.  4,  7,  8,  17,  19,  26 ;  to  the  family  of 
Ananos  (or  Hannas),  Nos.  10,  12,  14,  15.  1G,  18,  24,  27; 
and  to  the  family  of  Kamith,  Nos.  13,  20,  23.  Leaving 
Ananel,  a  Babylonian  of  humble  origin  (No.  1),  Aristobulus 
the  last  of  the  Asmonaeans  (Xo.  2),  and  Phannias,  the  high 
priest  of  the  revolution  period  (No.  28),  out  of  account,  there 
remain  only  five  (Nos.  5,  6,  9,  21,  25)  who  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  those  families,  although  it 
is  still  possible  that  they  did  so.  Now  when  one  considers 
how  the  high-priesthood  was  thus  confined  to  a  few  families, 
and  in  what  high  estimation  the  office  was  held,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  any  one  of 
the  privileged  families  in  question  must  of  itself  have  been 
sufficient  to  confer  special  distinction  upon  a  man.  And 
hence  we  can  understand  how  it  should  be  that  Josephus,  in 
a  certain  passage  in  which  he  wishes  to  tell  us  particularly 
who  of  the  notabilities  were  among  those  who  went  over  to 

•r>67   Vita,  39.  568  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9.  11,  v.  13.  1,  vi.  2.  2. 

669  See  Mud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  p.  639.  67°  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  6. 
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the  Romans,  enumerates  the  viol  T&V  ap%i,ep6(ov  along  with 
the  ap%iepel<;  themselves.571  In  the  Mishna  again,  we  find 
that  on  one  occasion  the  "  sons  of  the  high  priests  "  (Q^nb  ^.3 
D^ina)  are  quoted  as  authorities  on  certain  points  of  matri- 
monial law,  and  that  too  without  mentioning  their  names, 
seeing  that  the  simple  fact  of  their  being  high  priests'  sons 
stamped  them  as  men  of  importance  and  authority.572  In 
another  instance,  we  are  informed  that  letters  with  unusually 
large  seals  had  come  "  to  the  sons  of  the  high  priests  "  (D^PD  ^J? 
trffU)  from  distant  lands,573  from  which  we  may  again  infer 
that  these  also  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  abroad.  But  they 
did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  dignity  of  rank ;  so  far 
from  that,  the  members  of  those  high-priestly  families  also 
played  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  According  to  Acts 
iv.  6,  among  those  who  had  seats  and  a  right  to  speak  and 
vote  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  oa-oi  rjaav  e/c  yevovs  ap^iepa- 
TIKOV,  where,  from  all  that  has  been  already  stated,  it  is 
certain  that  the  7^09  ap^eparLfcov  can  only  refer  to  the 
privileged  families  now  in  question.  Now,  if  the  members  of 
the  high-priestly  families  occupied  so  distinguished  a  position, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  designation  ap%i€pei<?  would 
come  to  be  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  so  as  to 
include  them  as  well.  That  this  is  what  actually  took  place 
may  be  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  all  that  has  been  previously 
advanced,  from  the  passage  in  Josephus  mentioned  above, 
where  after  recording  the  fact  that  two  high  priests  and  eight 
high  priests'  sons  were  among  those  who  went  over  to  the 
Romans,  he  proceeds  to  include  these  two  categories  under  the 
common  designation  of  dpxiepels.574  This  will  also  serve  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  of  high  priests  being  sometimes 
mentioned  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  list. 

671  Bell  Jud.  vi.  2.  2.         572  Kethuboth  xiii.  1-2.          57S  Ohaloth  xvii.  5. 
574  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2.  2:  r£lit  wav  dp^t&ps'is  psv  'IUVYITTOS  re  HOU  '  Iriaov;,  viol 
el'    dp%ispeav  rpzli;  pey  'Iffftafaov  rov  xotpotTopYidivro;    iv   Kvpyvvi,   %,ot,l  rov 
Ttffaotp&$,  zoti   t7$  srspov  Mccr^/oy  ^rof??,   ^toe^pxs  {ASTOC.  ryv  rov 

OV     6    T0l>      Y{0)pOC     ^.IfAttlt      dTTiJCTffVS    OVV    T0171V 
XOtl  T&1V   U.~h~hUV   £V*/£i/uiV  T  oH  £  &  p%t  £  p  &  V  ff  I 
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Consequently  the*  high  priests  that,  in  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  in  Josephus/75  appear  as  leading  personages  would 
consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  high  priests  properly  so 
called,  i.e.  the  one  actually  in  office  and  those  who  had 
previously  been  so,  and  then,  of  the  members  of  those 
privileged  families  from  which  the  high  priests  were  taken. 
In  the  days  of  Eoman  rule  they  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  of  the  native  government  generally,  and 
although  the  majority  of  them  were  unquestionably  men  of 
Sadducaean  tendencies,  yet  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs 
they  bowed,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pharisees 
(see  above,  p.  154). 

*7fi  E*jjeciull}  iii  the  section,  Bell  Jud.  ii.  14-1  ~t 
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I.  THE  PEIESTHOOD  AS  A  DISTINCT  ORDEE. 

THE  internal  development  of  Israel  subsequent  to  the  exile 
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was  essentially  determined  by  the  direction  given  to  it  by 
two  equally  influential  classes,  viz.  the  priests  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  scribes  on  the  other.  During  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  exile  and  till  far  on  into  the  Greek 
era,  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  influence  of  the  priests 
that  was  predominant.  It  was  they  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  new  community ;  it  was  from  them 
that  the  law  had  emanated ;  and  to  their  hands  had  been 
entrusted  the  direction,  not  only  of  the  material,  but  also  of 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  But 
although  originally  it  was  they  who  were  specially  versed  in 
the  law  and  were  looked  upon  as  its  authoritative  interpreters, 
yet  by  and  by  there  gradually  grew  up  alongside  of  them  an 
independent  order  of  doctors  or  men  learned  in  the  law. 
And  the  importance  and  influence  of  these  latter  would 
necessarily  go  on  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  priests  grew 
less  and  less  zealous  for  the  law  of  their  fathers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  the  law  itself  came  to  acquire  a  greater  value 
and  significance  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  on  the  other. 
This  was  the  case  more  particularly  after  the  Maccabaean 
wars  of  independence.  Ever  since  then  the  scribes  got  the 
spiritual  superintendence  of  the  people  more  and  more  into 
their  own  hands.  And  so  the  aye  of  the  priests  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  scribes  (comp.  Eeuss,  GescJiiclite  der  heiligen 
Scliriften  A.  T.'s).  This  however  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  priests  had  now  lost  all  their  influence. 
Politically  and  socially  they  still  occupied  the  foremost  place 
quite  as  much  as  ever  they  did.  It  is  true  the  scribes  had 
now  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  teachers  of  the  people. 
But,  in  virtue  of  their  political  standing,  in  virtue  of  the 
powerful  resources  at  their  command,  and,  lastly  and  above 
all,  in  virtue  of  their  sacred  prerogatives — for,  inasmuch  as 
they  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  offering  Israel's  sacrifices 
to  God,  their  intervention  was  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  religious  duties  in  the  case  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity,— in  virtue  of  all  this,  we  say,  the  priests  still 
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continued  to  have  an  extraordinary  significance  for  the  life  of 
the  nation. 

Now  this  significance  of  theirs  was  due  mainly  to  the 
simple  fact  that  they  constituted  a  distinct  order,  possessing 
the  exclusive  right  to  offer  the  people's  sacrifices  to  God. 
According  to  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  had 
been  regarded  as  absolutely  binding  ever  since  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  "  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  were  alone  entitled 
to  take  part  in .  the  sacrificial  worship.1  The  priesthood  was 
therefore  a  fraternity  fenced  round  with  irremovable  barriers, 
for  they  had  been  fixed  for  ever  by  natural  descent.  No  one 
could  possibly  be  admitted  to  this  order  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  by  birth ;  nor  could  any  one  be  excluded  from  it  whose 
legitimate  birth  entitled  him  to  admission.  Now  this  order, 
so  rigidly  exclusive  in  its  character,  was  in  possession  of  the 
highest  privilege  that  can  well  be  conceived  of,  the  privilege 
namely  of  offering  to  God  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  nation  at 
large,  and  of  every  individual  member  of  the  community. 
This  circumstance  alone  could  not  but  be  calculated  to  invest 
the  priesthood  with  a  vast  amount  of  influence  and  authority, 
all  the  more  that  civil  life  was  intertwined,  in  such  an  end- 
less variety  of  ways,  with  the  religious  observances.2  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  was  the  fact,  that  ever  since  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation  came  into  force  in  the  time  of  Josiah 

1  See  in  particular,  Ex.  xxviii. -xxix. ;  Lev.  viii.-x. ;  Num.  xvi.-xviii.     I 
should  observe  here  that  the  following  view  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  so-called  priestly  code,  i.e.  the  bulk  of  the  laws  in  Exodus, 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  Deuteronomy  and 
Ezekiel.     This,  as  it  appears  to  me.  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
more  recent  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  legislation  of  the  priestly 
code  evidently  represents,  in  all  its  leading  features,  a  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment than  Deuteronomy  and  Ezekiel.     The  two  latter  books  would  be 
simply  unintelligible  were  we  to  suppose  that  their  authors  wrote  them 
with  the  priestly  code  already  lying  before  them. 

2  There  were,  for  example,  numerous  points  in  matrimonial  law  and 
medical  jurisprudence  that  could  only  be  settled  by  having  recourse  to  the 
priests  ;  see  Num.  v.  11-31  (the  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery)  ;  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv. ;  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9  (procedure  in  the 
case  of  leprosy). 
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(about  630  B.C.),  it  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  to  offei 
sacrifices  anywhere  but  in  Jerusalem,  the  whole  worship  being 
concentrated  in  its  sole  and  only  legitimate  sanctuary.  Conse- 
quently all  the  various  offerings  from  every  quarter  of  the 
land  flowed  into  Jerusalem  and  met  at  this  one  common 
centre  of  worship,  the  result  being  that  the  priests  that 
officiated  within  it  came  to  acquire  great  power  and  wealth. 
Moreover,  this  centralization  of  the  worship  had  the  additional 
effect  of  uniting  all  the  members  of  the  priesthood  into  one 
firmly  compacted  body. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  follows,  as  matter  of  course, 
that  the  primary  requisite  in  a  priest  was  evidence  of  his  pedi- 
gree. On  this  the  greatest  possible  stress  was  laid.  The 
person  who  failed  to  produce  it  could  claim  no  title  what- 
ever to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood.  Even  so 
far  back  as  the  time  when  the  first  of  the  exiles  returned 
under  Zerubbabel,  certain  priestly  families  were  debarred 
from  the  sacred  office  because  they  could  not  produce  their 
genealogical  registers.8*  On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  assures 
us,  with  regard  to  his  own  case,  that  he  found  his  pedigree 
recorded  "  in  the  public  archives."  *  Consequently  the 
family  registers  would  appear  to  have  had  the  character  of 
public  records  on  account  of  their  importance  for  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

With  the  view  of  keeping  the  blood  of  the  priestly  stock  as 
pure  as  possible,  there  were  also  certain  regulations  prescribed 
with  regard  to  marriage.  According  to  the  law  given  in  Lev. 
xxi.  7,  8,  a  priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  prostitute,  or  a 
deflowered  maid,  or  a  woman  put  away  from  her  husband ; 
consequently  he  could  only  choose  an  uridefiled  virgin  or 
widow,  and  of  course  even  then  only  such  as  were  of  Israelitish 


3a  Ezra  ii.  61-63 =Neh.  vii.  63-65. 

3b  Joseph.    Vita,   1 :  ryv  ftsv  ovy  rov   ytvovg  ijftav  S/oeSo;^,   a$  lv  rectf 
oi/jf&tiffious  'bt'hTois  &voiiyef/poi(6lu,£vinv  evpoy,  wru  vetpottidsfAMt. 

*   Joseph,  contra  Apion.   i.    7:   Bg?   yoip  rov  (AtTtxovTot,  rqs 
6fio60voZ>$ 
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forbidding  them  to  marry  any  but  the  daughters  of  priests, 
Nor  were  these  regulations  in  any  way  relaxed  in  later  times, 
for  so  far  from  that  they  came  to  be  but  the  more  sharply 
defined.5  We  find,  for  example,  that  a  chaluza,  i.e.  a  widow 
whom  her  brother-in-law  declined  to  marry  (according  to  the 
law  regarding  levirate  marriage),  was  also  to  be  treated  as  one 
"who  had  been  put  away  from  her  husband."6  Again  a 
priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  woman  who  had  been  taken 
captive  in  war  as  being  a  person  that  might  well  be  suspected 
of  having  been  violated.7  Then,  if  a  priest  was  already 
without  children,  he  was  forbidden,  in  marrying  again,  to 
marry  a  woman  who  was  "  incapable ; "  *  but,  in  any  case,  he 
was  never  to  choose  a  female  proselyte  or  emancipated  slave ; 
nor  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  slave, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  mother  happened  to  be 
of  Israelitish  extraction.9  The  regulations  were  still  more 
stringent  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  even  a  widow,  but  only  an  undefiled  virgin  (Lev. 
xxi.  13—15).  This,  like  the  former  regulations,  was  also 
enforced  and  rendered  yet  more  precise  in  later  times.10  In 

5  See  in  general,  Philo,  De  monarcJiia,  lib.  ii.  sec.  viii.-xi.  (ed.  Mang. 
ii.  228  f .).     Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2.     The  Rabbinical  prescriptions  as  given 
in  Selden,  De  successione  in  pontificatum,  ii.  2,  3  ;  Ibid.  Uxor  Ebraica,  i.  7. 
Wagenseil's  note  to  Sola  iv.  1    (in   Surenhusius'  Mishna,   iii.    230  ff.). 
Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  col.  911  ff. 

6  Sola  iv.  1,  viii.  3 ;  Makkoth  iii.  1.     Targum  of  Jonathan,  Sifra  and 
Pesikta  to  Lev.  xxi.  7,  as  given  in  Ugolini,  ut  supra. 

7  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2 ;   contra  Apion.  i.  7 ;   Antt.  xiii.  10.  5,  Jin. 
(account  of  John  Hyrcanus).     According  to  Kethuboth  ii.  9,  even  priests' 
wives  that  had  been  found  in  a  town  captured  by  the  enemy  were  debarred 
from  any  further  conjugal  intercourse  with  their  husbands,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  had  not  been  violated. 

8  Jebamoth  vi.  5. 

9  Never  a  female  proselyte  or  emancipated  slave,  Jebamoth  vi.  5.     With 
regard  to  the  daughters,  see  Bikkurim  i.  5.     Rabbi  Elieser  ben  Jakob  says  ; 
"A  priest  is  never  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  proselyte  except  when  her 
mother  happens  to  be  of  Israel."    This  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  daughters 
of  emancipated  slaves.     Even  in  the  tenth  generation  it  is  lawful  only 
where  the  mother  is  of  Israelitish  origin. 

10  Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  9.    Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2.    Jebamoth  vi.  4  :  "  A 
high  priest  must  not  marry  a  widow,  whether  she  has  become  such  subse* 
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affirming,  as  he  does,  that  the  high  priest  could  only  marry  a 
virgin  belonging  to  a  priestly  family,11  Philo  states  what  is 
at  variance  at  once  with  the  text  of  Leviticus  and  the  later 
standpoint  of  the  law,  from  both  of  which  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  permissible  for  the  high  priest  to  marry  any  Israelitish 
virgin,  no  matter  to  what  family  she  might  belong.  Possibly 
Philo's  view  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  terms  of 
the  passage  in  Leviticus  as  it  stands  in  the  Septuagint,12  per- 
haps also  by  actual  practice,  or,  it  may  be,  by  both  combined. 
The  regulation  in  Ezekiel  (xliv.  22),  to  the  effect  that  a  priest 
was  only  to  marry  a  virgin,  or  the  widow  of  a  priest,  found 
no  place  in  the  law  as  subsequently  developed.  Considering 
the  great  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  those  regulations,  a  priest  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  was,  of  course,  required  to  furnish  precise  evidence 
of  his  wife's  pedigree.  Josephus  has  described  at  length  the 
very  careful  way  in  which  this  was  gone  about,13  while  in  the 

quent  to  her  betrothal  or  subsequent  to  her  actual  marriage.  Nor  is  he  at 
liberty  to  choose  as  a  wife  a  woman  already  perfectly  marriageable.  Rabbi 
Elieser  and  Rabbi  Simon  regard  a  marriageable  woman  as  allowable.  Nor 
is  he  to  marry  one  that  has  been  injured  by  an  accident."  According  to 
Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  9,,/m.,  the  high  priest  was  on  no  account  to  marry 
one  that  had  been  previously  betrothed.  Comp.  Eitter's  Philo  und  die 
Halacha  (1879),  p.  72.  Lundius,  Die  alien  jiidischen  Hciligthumer,  book 
iii.  chap.  xix. 

11  Philo,  DC  monarcliia,  ii.  11 :  Trpdar^otg  ru  plv  dpxitptl  pvaadoti  py  povav 
(Aovov  yvvouKoe,  TrotpQsvov,  aAAot  xal  lipsioi'V  Ig  iepeuit. 

12  In  the  Septuagint,  Lev.  xxi.  13  runs  thus  :  ovrog  yvvouy.oe,  votpfevov  ex, 
TOV   yevovs   ecvrov  hvitysTXt,  there  being   nothing  in   the    Hebrew   text 
corresponding  to  the  words  sx.  rov  yeitovs  XVTOV.     Comp.  Ritter's  Philo  und 
die  Halacha,  p.  72  f. 

13  Apion.  i.  7.     From  what  is  there  said  one  must  necessarily  assume 
that  surely  there  were  a  great  many  families  that  were  in  possession  of 
genealogical  registers.     Comp.  in  addition,  the  copious  lists  in  the  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  and  further,  the  indications  of  the  existence  of  such 
registers  to  be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  i.  If.;  Luke  ii.  36, 
iii.  23  if. ;    Acts  xiii.  21  ;    Rom.  xi.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5.     Also  Mishna,   Jcba- 
moth  iv.  13  ;   Taanith  iv.  5.     Euseb.  Hist.  ccd.  i.  7  =  Jul.  African.  Epist.  ad 
Aristidem  (in  Routh's  Reliquiae  sacrac,  ii.  228  ff.,  and  Spitta,  Der  Brief  des 
Julius  Africanus  an  Aristides,  1877).     Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  516-518; 
Herzfeld's  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  i.  378-387    Wieseler's  Bcitrage  zur 
richtigen   Wurdiyung  der  Evanyclien   (1869),  p.    133   ff.      Holtzmann   in 
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Mishna  it  is  prescribed  how  far  back  the  evidence  is  to 
extend,14  and  in  what  cases  it  may  be  dispensed  with.16 

Those  regulations  with  regard  to  marriage  are  undoubtedly 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  priesthood  is  a  sacred  order. 
The  same  idea  has  been  further  embodied  in  yet  other 
prescriptions.  According  to  the  law  (Num.  xix.),  every  one 
was  defiled  who  came  in  contact  with  a  dead  body,  nay  who 
even  entered  a  house  in  which  such  body  happened  to  be 
lying ;  but  as  for  the  priests,  they  were  forbidden  to  approach 
a  corpse  or  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  obsequies,  the 
prohibition  being  absolute  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  priests,  the  only  exception 
was  in  favour  of  very  near  blood  relations :  parents,  children, 
and  brothers  or  sisters  (Lev.  xxi.  1—4,  11-12;  Ezek.  xliv. 
25-27).  It  would  seem  that  the  priest  was  not  even  at 
liberty  to  mourn  for  his  own  wife.  Or  are  we  to  understand, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  that  she  is  intended,  as 
matter  of  course,  to  be  included  among  the  exceptions  ?16  In 

Schenkel's  BibeUex.  ii.  425-430.  Hamburger's  Real-Enc.,  2nd  part,  art. 
"  Genealogie." 

14  Kiddushin  iv.  4  :  "  When  a  priest  wants  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
priest,  he  must  go  back  and  find  evidence  with  regard  to  four  generations  of 
mothers,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  with  regard  to  eight  mothers. 
These  are,  her  own  mother  and  her  mother's  mother ;  the  mother  of  her 
maternal  grandfather  and  her  mother  again  ;  the  mother  of  her  father  and 
her  mother  ;  the  mother  of  her  paternal  grandfather  and  her  mother  again. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman  he  wants  to  marry  be  simply  a  daughter 
ofLevi  or  of  Israel,  he  must  go  back  a  step  farther." 

lfi  Kiddushin  iv.  5  :  "It  is  unnecessary  to  search  back  in  the  case  of  a 
priest  who  has  ministered  at  the  altar,  or  of  a  Levite  who  has  sung  in  the 
choir,  or  of  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  As  a  rule,  all  those  whose 
ancestors  are  well  known  to  have  been  public  officials  or  almoners,  are 
at  liberty  to  marry  one  belonging  to  a  priestly  family  without  further 
inquiry." 

16  According  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Lev.  xxi.  4  as  we 
now  have  it,  the  mourning  of  the  priest  for  his  wife  would  seem  to  be  even 
expressly  forbidden.  Although,  in  this  instance,  both  exposition  and  text 
are  exceedingly  doubtful  (see  Dillmann's  note  on  the  passage),  still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  wife  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  exceptions.  Nor  is 
she  mentioned  as  such  either  by  Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  12,  or  by  Josephus, 
4"U.  hi.  12.  2.  The  Rabbinical  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the 
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no  case  whatever  was  a  priest  to  indulge  in  any  token  of 
grief  calculated  to  disfigure  the  person,  such  as  shaving  the 
head  or  lacerating  the  body  (Lev.  xxi.  5,  6  ;  comp.  Ezek. 
xliv.  20),  nor  was  the  high  priest  to  uncover  his  head  and 
rend  his  garments  (Lev.  xxi.  10  ;  comp.  x.  6,  7).16a 

Then  again  it  was  essential  to  the  sacred  character  attaching 
to  a  priest,  that  he  should  be  totally  free  from  every  sort  of 
physical  defect.  If  any  one  had  a  bodily  defect  of  any  kind 
about  him,  no  matter  though  he  belonged  to  the  "  sons  of 
Aaron,"  he  was  thereby  disqualified  from  officiating  as  a  priest. 
The  various  kinds  of  defects  are  already  enumerated  with 
pretty  considerable  detail  in  the  law  as  found  in  Leviticus 
(xxi.  16-23).  And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  this  too  is 
one  of  those  points  on  which  a  later  age  has  exercised  its 
ingenuity  in  the  way  of  being  minutely  and  painfully  specific. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  bodily  defects  that 
disqualified  a  man  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood  amount  in 
all  to  142.17  At  the  same  time  however  the  priests  who,  for 
the  reason  now  in  question,  were  debarred  from  exercising 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  were  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  emoluments  as  well  as  the  others,  for  they  too 
belonged  to  the  ordo.ls 

There  is  nothing  prescribed  in  the  law  as  to  the  age  at 
which  a  priest  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  it  must 


of  Lev.  xxi.  2  as  referring  to  her,  while  they  understand  xxi.  4  of  the 
act  of  mourning  for  an  illegitimate  wife.  See  the  passages  from  the  Targuin 
of  Jonathan  and  Sifra  in  Ugoliui,  xiii.  929  ff.  For  the  subject  generally, 
consult  besides,  Oehler,  xii.  176  f. 

1Ga  Comp.  besides,  Luudius,  Die  alien  judisclien  Heiligihumer,  book  iii. 
chap.  20. 

17  Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alterthiimer  der  Bibel,  p.  532.     See  in  general, 
Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  5.     Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2.     Mishna,  Bechoroth  vii. 
Selden,  De   successione  in  pontificatum   Ebr.  ii.  5.      Carpzov,  Apparatus 
historico-criticus,  pp.  89-94.      UgoJmi,  xiii.   897  ff.      Haueberg,  p.   531  f. 
Oehler,  xii.  176.     For  parallels  from  heathen  antiquity,  see  the  Kuobel- 
Dillmann  Exegct.  Handb.  zu  Exodus  und  Leviticus,  p.  568. 

18  Lev.  xxi.  22.     Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  13.     Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2  ; 
Btll.  Jud.  v.  5.  7.     Mishna,  Sebacliim  xii.  1  ;  Menachoth  xiii,  10,,/w. 
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have  been  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  Levites  entered  upon 
theirs.  Yet  even  this  latter  is  given  differently  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.19  The  Eabbinical  tradition  states 
that  a  priest  was  duly  qualified  for  his  duties  as  soon  as  the 
first  signs  of  manhood  made  their  appearance,  but  that  he 
was  not  actually  installed  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.20 

And  now  when  all  the  requirements  to  which  we  have 
referred  were  found  to  be  satisfied,  and  when  his  fitness  had 
been  duly  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sanhedrim,21 
the  priest  was  set  apart  to  his  office  by  a  special  act  of 
consecration.  According  to  the  leading  passage  in  the  law 
bearing  on  this  matter,  viz.  Ex.  xxix.  =  Lev.  viii.,  this  solemn 
act  consisted  of  three  parts :  (1)  the  washing  of  the  body  with 
water,  (2)  the  putting  on  of  the  sacred  vestments,  and  (3)  a 
series  of  sacrifices  the  offering  of  which  was  accompanied  with 
further  ceremonies  of  a  partly  special  kind,  viz.  the  anointing 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  with  blood,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
person  and  the  garments  with  oil  and  blood,  the  "  filling  of 
the  hands,"  i.e.  the  taking  of  certain  portions  of  the  victims  and 
laying  them  upon  the  hands  of  the  priest  with  the  view  of 
indicating  thereby  his  future  duties  and  rights.  In  several 
other  passages  (Ex.  xxviii.  41,  xxx.  30,  xl.  12-15  ;  Lev.  vii.  36, 
x.  7  ;  Num.  iii.  3)  there  is  superadded  to  these  the  pouring 
of  ointment  upon  the  head,  an  act  which,  according  to  the 
leading  passage  on  the  subject,  was  observed,  and  that  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  solely  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.22 
The  whole  ceremony  extended  over  seven  days  (Ex.  xxix. 
35  ff. ;  Lev.  viii.  33  ff.).  How  it  fared  with  this  ceremony  at 
a  later  period  has  been,  so  far  as  several  of  its  details  are 

19  In  Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  35,  39,  43, 47, 1  Chron.  xxiii.  3,  it  is  stated  to  be 
the  thirtieth,  in  Num.  viii.  23-26  the  twenty- fifth,  and  in  Ezra  iii.  8, 1  Chron. 
xxiii.  24,  27,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17,  the  twentieth  year. 

20  See  the  passage  from  Sifra  (  =  Bab.  Chullin  24b)  in  Selden,  De  succes- 
sione,  ii.  4,  and  Ugolini,  Thes.  xiii.  927. 

21  Middoth  v.jin. 

22  On  this  point,  see  Wellhausen,  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  TheoL  1877,  p.  412  f. 
Pillmann's  Exeget.  Handbuch,  note  on  Lev.  viii.  12. 
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concerned,  a  matter  of  some  dispute.23  It  is  probable  that  the 
pouring  of  oil  upon  the  head  continued  to  be  retained  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.24 

As  the  priests  were  so  numerous  it  was  simply  impossible 
that  they  could  all  officiate  at  the  same  time.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  an  arrangement  according  to  which 
they  could  do  so  in  regular  rotation.  With  a  view  to  this 
the  whole  body  of  the  priests  was  divided  into  twenty-four 
families  or  courses  of  service?5  The  account  of  the  origin  and 
organization  of  those  twenty-four  courses  of  service  as  given 
by  the  Eabbinical  tradition  is  as  follows  :  26  "  Four  courses  of 
service  nilDp  came  back  from  the  exile,  viz.  :  Jedaiah, 


23  See  in  general,  Selden,  De  successione,  ii.  8,  9.    Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  xiii. 
pp.  434  ff.,  476-548.      Biihr,   Symbolik  des  mosaischen   Cultus,  ii.    165  if. 
Winer's   Realworterb.,  art.    "  Priesterweihe."      Oehler   in   Herzog's   Real- 
EncycL,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  178-180.     Haneberg,  pp.  526-531.     According  to 
some,  the  newly  admitted  priest  was  only  required  to  offer  the  meat-offering 
prescribed  in  Lev.  vi.  12  ff.     But  this  is  utterly  incredible,  and  is  based 
upon  a  pure  misapprehension  of  the  Rabbinical  passages,  which  undoubtedly 
require  that  the  newly  admitted  (therefore  newly  consecrated)  priest  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  offer  this  sacrifice  for  himself   before  offering  any 
other.     See  the  passages  in  Ugolini,  xiii.  54G  f.,  and  comp.,  in  addition, 
Frankel,   Ueber  den  Einjiuss  der  paldstinischen  Exegese,  etc.  (1851)  p.  143. 
No  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  16-18, 
and  Joseph.   Antt.   iii.  8.  6,  as  they  simply  reproduce   Ex.   xxix.=Lev. 
viii. 

24  Comp.  Wellhausen,  Jahrb.  /.   deutsche  Thcol   1877,  p.  412.     But  it 
would  appear  that,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  temple,  the  high  priest  himself 
was  no  longer  (or  not  always?)  anointed,  for  the  Mishna  knows  of  other 
high   priests,  who   in   contradistinction   to   the   anointed   ones  had   been 
introduced  to  their   office  through  the  ceremony  of   investing  with  the 
sacred  garments.      See  in  particular,  Horajoth  iii.  4.      But  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  at  all  events  no  truth  in  the  view  of  Maimonides,  that  the 
anointing  had  been  discontinued  ever  since  the  exile. 

25  On  this  see  Lightfoot,  Ministeriam  tcmpli,  chap.  vi.  (Opp.  i.  pp.  691- 
694).     Idem,  Harmonia  evangelistarum,  note  on  Luke  i.  5  (Opp.  i.  258  ff.). 
Idem,  Horae  hebraicae,  note  on  Luke  i.  5   (Opp.  ii.  486  ff.).     Carpzov, 
Apparatus  historico-criticus,  pp.  100-102.      Ugolini,   Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii. 
col.  872  ff.     Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jiarael,  i.  p.  387  ff.     Bertheau, 
Exeyetisches  Handbuch  za  Ezra,  Nehemia  and  Ester  (1862),  pp.  228-230. 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  pp.  182-186.     Haneberg, 
Die  religiosen  Alterthiimer  der  Bilel,  p.  555  ff.     Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  p. 
225  f. 

2(5  Jer.  Taanith  iv.  fol.  68,  and  as  being  substantially  to  the  same  effect, 
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Harim,  Pashur,  and  Immer Then  the  prophets  that 

were  among  them  arose  and  made  twenty-four  lots  and  put 
them  into  an  urn.  And  Jedaiah  came  and  drew  five  lots, 
which,  including  himself,  would  therefore  make  six.  And 
Harim  came  and  drew  five  lots,  which,  including  himself, 
would  therefore  make  six.  And  Pashur  came  and  drew  five 
lots,  which,  including  himself,  would  therefore  make  six. 
And  Immer  came  and  drew  five  lots,  which,  including  him- 
self, would  therefore  make  six And  heads  of  the 

courses  of  service  (nho^o  ^*K"J)  were  appointed.  And  the 
courses  were  divided  into  houses  (nfoN  V??).  And  there  were 
courses  consisting  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  houses.  In 
a  course  consisting  of  five  houses,  three  of  them  had  to  serve 
one  day  each,  while  the  remaining  two  had  to  serve  two  days 
each ;  in  a  course  consisting  of  six  houses,  five  of  them  had 
to  serve  one  day  each,  while  one  had  to  serve  two  days ; 
where  it  consisted  of  seven,  each  served  one  day ;  of  eight,  six 
served  one  day  each  and  two  served  simultaneously  the 
remaining  day ;  of  nine,  five  served  one  day  each  and  four 
served  simultaneously  during  two  days."  It  is  true  that 
what  is  here  stated  regarding  the  origin  (or,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  the  restoration)  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  service 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  value  of  an  independent  tradition, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  based  merely  upon  inferences  from 
certain  facts  that  are  mentioned  elsewhere.  Yet  it  has  so  far 
hit  the  mark  as  substantially  to  represent  the  actual  state  of 
the  case.  For  there  returned  from  the  exile,  along  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  four  families  of  priests,  viz. :  the 
children  of  Jedaiah,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim,  numbering  in 
all  4289  (Ezra  ii.  36-39  =Neh.  vii.  39-42).26a  Further,  that 

Tosefta,  Taanifh  ii.  (both  passages  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  being  given 
in  Ugolini,  vol.  xiii.  p.  876  if.)  ;  partly  also  Bab.  AracJiin  12&,  comp. 
Herzfeld,  i.  393.  In  the  above  quotation  I  follow  the  text  of  Jer.  Taanilh, 
only  with  a  few  abridgments  here  and  there. 

sea  The  accuracy  of  the  alleged  numbers,  so  far  as  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
is  concerned,  has  been  questioned  by  Stade  (Theol.  Liter  aturzeitung,  1884, 
23  S_,  in  the  notice  by  Smend,  Die  Listen  der  fiiicher  Esry,  und  Nehemia. 
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these  four  families  comprised  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood  at 
the  time  of  Ezra's  arrival,  and  therefore  some  eighty  years  after- 
wards as  well,  is  evident  from  Ezra  x.  18-22.  But,  along  with 
these  mention  is  also  made,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  1-7),  of  twenty-two  classes  of  priests, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  "  heads  "  (D^ron  ^an).  And 
those  same  classes  or  divisions  are  also  further  met  with  in 
the  time  of  Joshua's  successor,  Joiakim  the  high  priest 
(Neh.  xii.  12-2 1).27  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  four 
families  were  subdivided  into  twenty-two  classes.  Then  it  is 
substantially  the  same  arrangement  that  is  still  to  be  met  with 
in  the  time  of  Ezra.  When  this  latter  arrived  with  a  fresh 
band  of  exiles,  he  brought  along  with  him  two  more  priestly 
families  (Ezra  viii.  2) 2S  and  added  them  to  the  four  that  were 
already  in  the  country  (Ezra  x.  18-22).  But  we  find  that 
shortly  after,  the  number  of  classes  was  once  more  almost  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  Zerubbabel's  time,  namely  twenty-one, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  given  in  Neh.  x.  3—9.  However, 
only  fourteen  of  the  names  mentioned  in  this  latter  passage 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  earlier  lists  (Neh.  xii.  1-7, 
12-21),  all  the  rest  being  different.  Consequently  the 
organization  of  the  divisions  must,  in  the  meanwhile,  have 
undergone  certain  alterations  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  would 
no  doubt  be  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  a  fresh  accession 

1881).  Besides  the  objections  advanced  by  this  writer,  there  is  the  further 
fact  that,  according  to  pseudo-Hecataeus,  who  belongs  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hellenistic  period,  the  number  of  Jewish  priests  amounted  in 
all  to  only  1 500  (Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  202  :  xetirot 
ol  KOLVTS;  Itpi'i;  TUV  'Ioi/<5et/6)i>,  ol  ryu  ^exoiwiv  TUV  yivopkvuv  ~hoif^^>tx.vQVTtg  x.xl 
rot  x.oivct  "btoixovvTt;,  wept  %i?iiovs  [Ac&Kiara,  xeti  &evT»KOffiovs  efoiy).  May  it 
not  be  that  the  women  and  children  are  to  be  understood  as  included  in  the 
above  4289  ?  So  far  as  our  purpose  is  concerned  this  question  may  here 
be  left  an  open  one. 

27  In  the  second   list  only  one  of  the  names  belonging  to  the  first 
(Chattusch)  is  wanting.     The  remaining  twenty-one  names  are  all  identi- 
cally the  same  in  both,  as  is  clearly  evident  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
inaccuracies  of  the  text.     Cornp.  Bertheau's  note  on  Neh.  xii.  12. 

28  For  the  names  Gershom  and  Daniel  mentioned  in  this  passage  are  the 
naines  of  priestly  families  ;  see  Bertheau's  note  on  it. 
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of  priestly  families  having  been  brought  by  Ezra,  and  for  other 
reasons  besides.  However,  under  the  new  order  of  things  the 
number  of  divisions  remained  the  same  as  before  and  so 
continued,  substantially  at  least,  on  through  succeeding  ages. 
In  the  time  of  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  traces  back  the 
arrangement  that  existed  in  his  day  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
number  of  the  divisions  amounted  to  twenty-four  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7-18).  It  is  true  that,  in  the  catalogue  of  names 
furnished  by  this  writer,  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  those 
in  the  earlier  lists  are  to  be  found.  That  being  so,  we  are 
bound  to  assume  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  important  changes 
must  have  taken  place,  always  supposing  that  our  author  has 
not  drawn  somewhat  upon  his  own  imagination  for  a  number 
of  the  names  attributed  to  the  time  of  David.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that,  from  that  point  onwards,  the  division 
into  twenty-four  classes  continued  to  subsist  without  any  altera- 
tion whatever.  For  we  learn  on  the  express  testimony  of 
Josephus,  that  it  was  still  maintained  in  his  own  day,29  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  names  of  the  division 
continued  to  be  occasionally  mentioned  (Joiarib,  1  Mace.  ii.  1 ; 
Abia,  Luke  i.  5).30  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  in  a  passage 
in  his  contra  Apionem, — a  passage,  however,  that  has  come 
down  to  us  only  in  a  Latin  version, — Josephus  should  be 
found  speaking  of  four  families  or  divisions  (tribus)  of  the 
priests.81  One  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  here 

29  Antt.  vii.  14.  7  :   Itipsivev  GVTO$  6  ptpiapog  oi^pt  TJJJ  ayfAtpov  qftepas. 
Vita,  1  :  epol  S'   ov  p.ovo»   e%  hpfav  tarl   TO  yevo;,   a.'h.'ha,  xai  ix.  rye  Trpury; 
s(£>Yilu,£pi'bo$  TUV  tixofffTSavdiptov   (oroAAij  Be  x,u,v  rovra  "^ioc^opxjj  x.otl  ray  \v 
Toivrt]  <^v"huv  tx,  TJj?  dpiffTvc.     Comp.  besides,  Taanith  iv.  2 ;  Sukka  v.  6-8, 
and  the  commentaries  thereon. 

30  Joiarib  and  Jedaiah  are  also  mentioned,  Baba  kamma  ix.  12.     The 
division  Joiarib  is  the  one  that  is  said  to  have  been  officiating  when  the 
temple  was  destroyed,  Sab.  Taanith  29a,  in  Derenbourg's  Histoire  de  la 
Palestine,  p.  291.     The  division  or  course  of  Bilga  is  mentioned  in  Sukka 
v.  8. 

31  Contra  Apion.  ii.  8  (ed.  Bekker,  pp.  239,  20  ff.) :  Licet  enim  sint  tribus 
quattuor  sacerdotum,  et  harum  tribuum  singulae  habeant  hominum  plusquam 
quiiique  milia,  fit  tamen  observatio  particulariter  per  dies  certos  j  et  his 
transacts  alii  succedeutes  ad  sacrificia  veniunt,  etc, 
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the  historian  had  in  view  the  four  families  that  returned  with 
Zerubbabel.  But  as  the  context  shows  that  he  is  clearly 
referring  to  the  courses  of  service,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  assume  that  the  text  has  been  corrupted,  and  that  for  four 
we  ought  to  substitute  twenty-four.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
this  view  is  at  once  disposed  of  by  the  circumstance  that 
Josephus  alleges  that  the  number  in  each  division  amounted 
to  over  5000  souls.  For  it  is  probable  that  this  number 
included  the  Levites  (who  were  also  divided  into  twenty-four 
divisions,  every  division  of  the  priests  having  its  corresponding 
division  of  Levites),  and  perhaps  women  and  children  as  well ; 
besides,  we  know  only  too  well  that  one  cannot  depend  a  great 
deal  on  Josephus  in  the  matter  of  numbers. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  main  divisions  was  in  turn  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  sub-divisions.  If  we  may  trust  the 
Talmudic  tradition  quoted  above  (p.  182),  the  number  of 
those  sub-divisions  ranged  from  five  to  nine  for  each  main 
division.  The  main  divisions  were  known  either  under  the 
general  designation  of  nippno  (divisions,  so  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
13,  21  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  14,  xxiii.  8,  xxxi.  2,  15,  1C),  or,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  made  up  of  the  members  of  one  family,  they 
were  called  ritatf  JV2  (houses  of  their  fathers,  so  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
4,  6),  or,  in  so  far  as  they  had  the  services  of  the  temple  to 
attend  to,  they  were  described  as  niiD^p  (watches,  so  Neh.  xiii. 
30  ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  16).  As  regards  the  sub-divisions,  for  our 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  solely  to  the  testimony 
of  post-Biblical  literature,  they  are  known  by  the  designation 
of  DUN  ^3.  And  so  now  it  had  become  the  regular  practice 
to  distinguish  the  two  by  calling  the  main  division  a  "^'P  and 
the  sub-division  a  2K  JV3.32  At  the  same  time  this  distinction 
is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  signification  of  the  words 

32  This  distinction  is  specially  noticeable  in  Taanith  ii.  6,  7.  Comp. 
further  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  182 ;  also  Jcr.  Horajoth  iii.  fol.  48b  ; 
and  Tosefta,  Horctjoth,  fin.,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  "lEC^JD  C'JO  is  higher  in 
point  of  rank  than  a  35$  n*Q  C^fcO.  Again,  "iDt^D  is  also  met  with  in  Sukka 
v.  6-8,  Taanith  iv.  2,  and  Tamidv.  1,  undoubtedly  in  the  sense  of  umain 
division,"  or  "  division  for  a  week's  service."  But  it  is  also  to  be  similarly 
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themselves.  For  as  ID^£  may  mean  any  division  for  service, 
so  3X  JT3,  on  the  other  hand,  may  mean  any  body  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  same  family,  no  matter  whether  they 
consist  of  few  persons  or  of  many.38  Accordingly,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  still 
found  to  be  making  use  of  rvOK  ITO  (in  Neh.  xii.  12  shortened 
into  nus)  as  one  of  his  expressions  for  denoting  the  main 
divisions  or  courses.  But  it  would  appear  that  somewhat  later 
the  distinction  referred  to  above  carne  to  be  rigidly  observed. 
In  Greek  the  term  for  one  of  the  main  divisions  is  irarpid  or 
tyqpepta  or  tyrjfjtepk,  and  for  one  of  the  sub-divisions  </?uA??.34 
Then  each  of  the  divisions,  the  principal  and  subordinate 
ones  alike,  was  presided  over  by  a  head.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  heads  of  the  main  divisions  are  designated  D"1")^ 
(princes)35  or  D^fcO  (heads).36  At  a  subsequent  period  this 
latter  ("iDBton  wm)  seems  to  have  become  the  current  designa- 
tion, just  as  3N  JV3  t?*a  S7  came  to  be  the  one  regularly  employed 
to  denote  the  head  of  a  sub-division.  Then,  besides  these, 
we  sometimes  come  across  the  term  "elders  "in  this  connection, 
the  ruin:)  Mpr  and  the  UK  rra  ^pr.38 

understood  in  BikTcurim  iii.  12  ;  Jebamotli  xi.  7,  f.n.  ;  Bdba  kamma  ix.  12  ; 
Temura  iii.  4,  and  Para  iii.  Jin.  3tf  n11^,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  a  sub-division  or  a  division  for  one  day's  service,  in  Joma  iii.  9, 
iv.  1  ;  Tamid  i.  1  ;  Middoih  i.  8. 

33  See  Knobel-Dillmann,  Exegetisches  Handbuch,  note  on  Ex.  vi.  14  (p.  58). 

84  7r«r/>/cc,  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7  ;  etpuftepfetj  Luke  i.  5,  8  ;  tynfAspis  and 
<pvA57,  Joseph.  Vita,  1  (see  the  quotation  given  above,  note  29).     We  find 
mention  made  of  a  0vA«i  'Ewa;gg/i«  in  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  8. 

85  D'Onbn  nb,  Ezra  viii.  24,  29,  x.  5  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.     jjhp  "nip, 

1  Chron.  xxiv.  5.     That  those  D'nt?  are  identical  with  the  ntotf  I'^'jo  may 

be  seen,  above  all,  from  1  Chron.  xv.  4-12,  where  both  expressions  are 
employed,  as  being  perfectly  synonymous,  to  denote  the  heads  of  the 
Levitical  divisions. 

36  rra&rJT:6   D^&a,  1    Chron.  xxiv.  4.     ninxn   Wl,  Neh.  xii.  12; 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.     Comp.  also  Neh.  xi.  13,  xii.  7. 

37  "iDt^DH  8P6O  and  3XJV2  8?feO,  Tosefta,  Horajotli,fin.,  ed.  Zuckermandel, 
p.  476  ;  and  Jer.  Horajoth  iii.  fol.  48b  (the  latter  passage  being  given  in 
Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  xiii.  870).      iJOt^Dn  B>fcO  also  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  p.  182.     3^  ^3  BW1,  Joma  iii.  9,  iv.  1. 

38  njin3  ^Jpr,  Joma  i.  5.     n^  n^a  *W,  Tamid  i.  1  ;  Middoih  i.  8. 
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The  importance  and  influence  of  the  various  divisions  was  by 
no  means  alike.  Notwithstanding  their  formal  equality,  in  so 
far  as  they  all  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  in 
regular  rotation,  still  those  divisions,  from  the  members  of 
which  high  priests  or  other  influential  functionaries  were 
selected,  could  not  fail  to  acquire,  in  consequence,  a  greater 
amount  of  influence  and  importance.  Hence  we  can  quite 
believe  that,  as  Josephus  assures  us,  it  was  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage  to  belong  to  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes,39  i.e. 
to  the  class  Joiarib,  which  had  the  honour  of  contributing  the 
Asmonaean  princes  and  high  priests.40  Then  we  find  that 
within  the  individual  classes  again  influential  coteries  were 
formed.  The  families  living  in  Jerusalem  would  no  doubt 
understand  how  to  secure  for  members  of  their  own  circle  the 
most  important  offices  about  the  temple,  knowing  as  they  did 
how  much  influence  they  conferred  upon  those  who  filled  them. 
But  it  was  in  the  Roman  period  above  all  that  the  privileged 
families  from  which  the  high  priests  were  drawn  (see  p.  173, 
above)  were  found  to  constitute  a  proud  aristocracy,  claiming 
to  occupy  a  rank  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
priests.  The  social  difference  between  the  one  circle  and  the 
other  was  so  marked  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  period  just 
preceding  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  high  priests  could 
even  go  the  length  of  wresting  the  tithes  from  the  other  priests 
by  violence,  these  latter  being  left  to  starve.41  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  disparity  of  rank,  their  political  sympathies 
were  also  so  widely  different  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-. 
tion,  the  ordinary  priests  favoured  this  movement,  whereas  the 
high  priests  did  everything  in  their  power  to  allay  the  storm.42 

39  Vita,  1  :  s-oAAij  le  KX»  TQVTW  faaQopA  =  "  there  is  a  great  advantage 
also  in  this." 

40  One  feels  tempted  to  assume  that  the  lists  in  Chronicles  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7-18)  were  not  framed  till  the  Asmonaean  period.     For  it  is  surely 
very  strange  that  it  is  precisely  the  class  Joiarib,  from  which  the  Asmo- 
naeans  were  sprung,  that  is  here  put  prominently  at   the  top,  while  in 
the  lists  given  in  Nehemiah  (xii.    1-7,   12-21)    it    occupies  a   somewhat 
subordinate  place. 

41  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  8.  8,  9.  2.  42  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  2-4. 
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We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  priests  properly 
so  called  and  the  Levites,  a  subordinate  class  of  sacred  officials.48 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  this  distinction  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  There  the  Levites  are  all  regarded 
as  being  as  much  entitled  to  share  in  the  priestly  functions  as 
the  rest,  and  "  priests  "  and  "  Levites  "  are  made  use  of  simply 
as  convertible  terms  (see  especially,  Deut.  xviii.  5,  xxi.  5  ;  and 
generally,  xvii.  9,  18,  xviii.  1,  xxiv.  8,  xxvii.  9).  The  practice 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two  orders  is  met  with  for  the 
first  time  in  Ezekiel ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
it  was  precisely  this  prophet  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  it. 
According  to  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy,  all  places  of 
worship  outside  Jerusalem  were  to  be  suppressed.  At  the 
same  time  the  "  Levites "  who  officiated  in  them,  i.e.  the 
priests,  were  not  deprived  of  their  rights  as  such ;  all  that  was 
asked  of  them  was  that  they  should  exercise  their  priestly 
functions  exclusively  in  Jerusalem.  This  state  of  things 
however  could  hardly  be  expected  to  last  long,  In  the  first 
place  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Jerusalem  priests 
would  long  relish  the  idea  of  those  colleagues  from  the  pro- 
vinces having  the  same  right  to  officiate  as  themselves ;  but 
apart  from  this,  there  was  the  fact  that  they  had  been  guilty, 
to  a  larger  extent  than  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  of  blending 
the  service  of  strange  gods  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Consequently  Ezekiel  now  proceeded  to  push  the  state  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  Deuteronomist  to  what  seemed 
to  be  its  legitimate  result:  he  prohibited  the  Levites  from 
beyond  Jerusalem  from  celebrating  worship  altogether.  This 
was  now  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Levites  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,  i.e.  of  the  Jerusalem  priests.  Hereafter  none 
but  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  "to  offer  the  fat  and  the  blood 

43  See  in  general,  Winer's  Eealworterb.  ii.  20  ff.  Oehler's  art.  "  Levi,"  in 
Herzog's  Eeal-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  viii.  347-358  (in  the  2nd  ed.  it  is  revised 
by  Orelli).  Graf,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Stammes  Levi,  in  Merx'  ArcJiiv,  vol.  i. 
Idem,  art.  "Levi,"  in  Schenkel's  Bilellexicon,  iv.  29-32.  Wellhausen, 
Geschichte,  i.  123-156.  Smend,  Exeget.  Handbuch  zu  Ezekiel,  pp.  360-362. 
Dillrnann,  Exeget.  Handbuch  zu  Exodus  und  Leviticus,  pp.  455-461. 
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before  God,"  that  is  to  say,  none  but  these  were  to  minister  at 
the  altar  or  cross  the  threshold  of  the  inner  sanctuary  (the 
temple  proper).  To  the  other  Levites  the  more  subordinate 
class  of  duties  was  assigned,  viz.  the  keeping  watch  over  the 
temple,  the  slaughtering  of  the  victims,  and  such  like.  An 
arrangement  sucli  as  this  had,  at  the  same  time,  this  further 
advantage,  that  it  was  now  possible  entirely  to  dispense  with 
those  Gentiles  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  more  menial  services  connected 
with  the  temple  (see  in  general,  Ezek.  xliv.  6-16).  The  order 
of  things  thus  introduced  by  Ezekiel  was  the  one  that  in  all 
essential  respects  came  to  be  permanently  adopted.  The 
distinction  which  he  had  established  between  priests  and  the 
other  Levites  is  treated  in  the  code  of  the  priests  as  one  that 
had  already  come  to  be  regularly  recognised.  In  this  code 
the  distinction  between  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  i.e.  the  priests, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  is  rigidly  observed.  According  to 
its  enactments  it  is  only  the  former  who  are  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  ministering  at  the  altar  and  within  the  sanctuary 
itself  (Num.  xviii.  7).  The  Levites,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
merely  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  in  all  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle"  (Num.  xviii.  4).  Accordingly, 
what  they  are  allowed  and  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to  help  the 
priests  by  performing  a  great  many  duties  and  services  of  the 
most  varied  character  in  connection  with  the  temple,  such  as 
taking  charge  of  the  revenue;*  and  the  sacred  property,  the 
bringing  forward  and  preparing  of  all  the  different  materials 
required  for  the  celebration  of  worship,  and  others  of  a  like 
nature  (for  more  on  this  matter,  pee  Part  III.).  We  also  find 
that  the  duty  of  slaughtering  and  further  preparing  the  victims 
was  still  assigned  to  them  in  later  times  precisely  as  it  had 
been  in  that  of  Ezekiel.44  Only  they  were  debarred  from 

44  2  Chron.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  11.  Certainly  from  those  passages  one  might 
infer  that  the  Levites  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  slaughtering  of  the 
victims  only  in  those  instances  in  which  a  great  many  of  them  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  As  a  rule  the  priests  performed  the  act  of  slaughtering  the 
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taking  part  in  the  ministrations  at  the  altar  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  xviii.  3 ;  see  in  general,  Num. 
iii.  5-13  and  xviii.  1-7). 

Then,  like  the  priests,  the  Levites  came  to  form  a  strictly 
exclusive  order,  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  which  was  based 
upon  natural  descent.  Their  origin  was  now  ascribed  to  Levi, 
one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  Israel  (Ex.  vi.  1 7-2  5 ; 
Num.  iii.  14-39,  iv.  34-49,  xxvi.  57-62  ;  1  Chron.  v.  27- 
vi.  66,  and  xxiii.).  Consequently  in  their  case  too  as  well 
as  that  of  the  priests  it  was  birth  that  decided  the  claim  to 
participation  in  the  rights  and  functions  of  their  order.  The 
"  priests "  stood  to  them  very  much  in  the  relation  in  which 
a  privileged  family  stands  to  the  whole  stock  to  which  it 
belongs.  For  the  origin  of  the  priestly  order  now  came  to  be 
ascribed  to  Aaron,  a  great-grandson  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17  ff.).45 

But  there  is  nothing  that  shows  so  plainly  as  just  the 
history  of  the  Levites  itself  how  elastic  and  unsubstantial 
those  genealogical  theories  were.  In  the  post-exilic  period, 
for  example,  we  find  that  the  "  Levites,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  has  been  hitherto  understood,  were  still  strictly 
distinguished  from  the  musicians,  doorkeepers  and  temple 
servants  (Nethinim,  originally,  at  all  events,  slaves);  this 
continues  to  be  the  case  therefore  not  merely  in  the  time  of 

victims  themselves.  However,  the  law  even  went  so  far  as  to  allow  laymen 
to  undertake  this  duty.  See  Frankel,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  paldstinischen 
Exegese  auf  die  alexandrinische  Hermeneutik  (1851),  p.  134.  Ritter's  PhiU 
und  die  Halacha,  p.  110  ff. 

45  The  genealogical  derivation  of  the  priests  from  Aaron  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  a  dogmatic  postulate  from  which  nothing  whatever  can 
be  inferred  with  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  matters  during  the  post-exilic 
period.  Still  it  is  undoubtedly  a  probable  enough  thing  that,  besides  the 
"sons  of  Zadok,"  i.e.  the  old  priestly  families  of  Jerusalem,  there  were 
also  a  number  of  others  who  were  not  originally  Jerusalem  priests,  who 
contrived  to  get  their  sacerdotal  rights  duly  recognised.  For  the  author 
of  Chronicles,  who  traces  the  family  of  Zadok  to  Eleazar,  Aaron's  eldest 
eon  (1  Chron.  vi.  4-12),  derives  a  portion  of  the  priests  from  Ithamar, 
another  of  Aaron's  sons  (1  Chron.  xxiv. ;  comp.  Ezra  viii.  2).  These  latter 
therefore  were  not  Zadokites.  Consequently  we  must  assume  that,  although 
EzekieVs  scheme  was  carried  out  in  the  main,  still  it  was  not  so  in  every 
particular.  Comp.  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder  und  die  Sadducaer,  p.  48. 
DIV.  H.  VOL.  I.  P 
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Zerubbabel,  but  also  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  years 
later,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (see  especially 
Ezra  ii.  40-5  8=  Neh.  vii.  43-60  ;  further  Ezra  ii  70,  vii  7, 
24,  x.  23,  24;  Neh.  vii.  1,  73,  x.  29,  40,  xii.  44-47,  xiii 
5,  10).  But  gradually  the  musicians  and  the  doorkeepers 
came  to  be  included  among  the  "  Levites  "  also.  For  example, 
the  circumstance  of  the  musicians  being  now  merged  in  the 
Levites  is  presupposed  in  several  remodelled  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah.46  Later  on,  a  similar  distinction  seems 
to  have  been  accorded  to  the  doorkeepers  as  well,  for  we 
find  the  author  of  Chronicles  taking  special  pains  to  let  it 
appear  that  both  of  the  classes  here  in  question  belonged  to 
the  order  of  the  Levites,  and  also  to  show  that  they  too  were 
descended  from  Levi.47  The  musicians  again  were  afterwards 
advanced  a  step  higher  still,  in  so  far  as,  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  King  Agrippa  II.,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Sanhedrim,  conferred  upon  them  the  privilege 
of  wearing  linen  robes  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  priests.48 

The  Levites,  like  the  priests,  were  also  divided  into  courses 
of  service.  But  their  history  is  involved  in  still  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  the  courses  of  the  priests.  Among  those  who 
returned  from  exile  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  there  were 
but  very  few  "  Levites  "  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  only 

4<5  Neh.  xi.  15-19,  22,  23,  xii.  8,  9,  24,  25,  27-29.  Here  the  musicians 
are  uniformly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Levites,  while  the 
doorkeepers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expressly  excluded  from  it.  Conse- 
quently the  portions  in  question  (Neh.  xi.,  xii.)  must  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a  revised  form,  representing  a  point  of  view  intermediate  between 
the  standpoint  of  the  oldest  sources  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  of  the  author  of  Chronicles  on  the  other. 

47  On  the  inclusion  of  the  musicians  among  the  Levites,  see  1  Chron. 
xv.  16  ff.,  xxiii.  3-5  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  and  elsewhere.     For  the  door- 
keepers again,  see  1  Chron.  ix.  26,  xv.  18,  23,  24,  xxiii.  3-5.     Further,  for 
the  tracing  of  their  descent  from  Levi,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  three 
families  of  musicians,  Heman,  Asaph  and  Ethan,  see  1  Chron.  vi.  16-32 ; 
but  for  the  same  in  the   case  of  the  doorkeepers  as  well,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  viz.  through  Obed  Edom,  see  Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i. 
230-232.     However,  it  is  still  the  practice  in  the  Chronicles  as  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  Neihinim  and  the  Levites,  1  Chron.  ix.  2. 

48  Joseph.  Antl  xx.  9.  6. 
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seventy-four  in  all;  while  in  addition  to  these  there  were  128 
singers  and  139  doorkeepers  (Ezra  ii.  40—42,  the  numbers  in 
the  corresponding  passage,  Neh.  vii.  43—45,  diverging  some- 
what from  those  just  given).  Then  at  length  when  Ezra  came 
he  managed  to  bring  with  him  only  thirty-eight  "  Levites,"  and 
even  these  could  be  persuaded  to  accompany  him  only  after 
serious  expostulation  (Ezra  viii.  15-20).  The  disicclination 
to  return  thus  shown  by  the  Levites  was  owing  to  the  sub- 
ordinate place  that  had  now  been  assigned  them.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  however  that  those  who  did  return  would  ere 
long  receive  considerable  accessions  to  their  ranks  from  those 
of  their  order  that  had  never  left  their  native  country.  For 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  as  the  "  Levites  lived  scattered 
all  over  the  land,  far  fewer  of  them,  comparatively  speaking, 
were  carried  into  captivity  than  of  the  "  priests,"  by  whom 
at  that  time  only  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  were  meant.  And 
hence  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Levites  and  singers  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  as  given  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  we  find  a  few  more 
families  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  40  f. ;  Neh.  vii.  43  f.).49 
In  a  list  belonging  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  seven- 
teen families  of  Levites  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  are 
already  enumerated  (Neh.  x.  10-14  and  Bertheau's  note). 
In  another,  probably  referring,  like  the  former,  to  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  as  well,60  it  is  only  the  number  of  the 
Levites  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  that  is  given,  inclusive  of 
course  of  the  singers,  and  it  estimates  that  there  were  284 
of  them  (Neh.  xi.  15—18).  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
number  of  those  who  lived  beyond  the  city,  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Judaea,  would  be  considerably  larger  (Neh. 
xi.  20,  36).61  It  would  appear  that,  in  the  time  of  the  author 

49  See  Bertheau's  note,  p.  251,  of  his  Exeget.  Handbuch  to  Nehemiah. 
80  On  the  period  to  which  this  list  refers,  see  Bertheau's  Exeget.  Hand- 
luck  to  Chronicles,  p.  99  ;  to  Nehemiah,  p.  248. 

61  The  number  of  priests  living  in  Jerusalem  is  stated  in  this  same  list 
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of  Chronicles,  the  division  into  twenty-four  classes  was  not 
confined  to  the  priests,  but  had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  Levites  as  well.  This  writer,  although  including  the 
musicians  and  doorkeepers  among  the  Levites,  nevertheless 
distinguishes  between  three  leading  groups :  the  Levites  who 
did  service  about  the  temple  generally,  then  the  musicians, 
and  lastly  the  doorkeepers  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  3-5).  He  then 
proceeds  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  6-24  to  give,  in  the  case  of  the 
Levites  or  first  group,  a  list  of  the  houses  of  their  fathers 
(nutf  rro),  which,  after  one  or  two  corrections  have  been  made, 
probably  amount  to  twenty-four.68  As  for  the  musicians 
again,  he  expressly  divides  them  into  twenty-four  classes  or 
courses  (1  Chron.  xxv.).  With  regard  to  the  post- Biblical 
period  we  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  the 
division  now  in  question  had  been  regularly  established  in 
the  case  of  the  Levites  generally,  so  that,  in  fact,  each 
class  of  priests  had  now  its  corresponding  class  or  course  of 
Levites.68  As  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  so  also  in  that  of 

to  have  been  1192  (Neh.  xi.  10-14),  while  the  aggregate  number  then 
living  throughout  the  whole  land  is  estimated  at  6000  (according  to  Ezra 
ii.  36-39  and  viii.  2  ;  comp.  p.  217,  above).  With  regard  to  the  Levites,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  formerly  the  proportion  of 
those  living  beyond  Jerusalem  to  those  living  within  it  was  much  greater 
still.  In  any  case  the  number  of  the  Levites  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word  must  have  exceeded  that  of  the  singers  and  doorkeepers.  For  when 
the  author  of  Chronicles  tells  us  that  in  David's  time  there  were  24,000 
Levites  properly  so  called,  and  4000  singers,  and  4000  doorkeepers  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4,  5),  we  may  assume  that  the  relative  proportions  of  those  numbers 
must  have  pretty  nearly  corresponded  with  what  actually  existed  in  the 
writer's  own  day,  however  much  the  absolute  numbers  themselves  may 
have  been  exaggerated. 

62  See  Bertheau's  note  on  the  passage.  To  the  family  of  Gerson  are 
assigned  nine  houses  of  their  fathers,  to  that  of  Kahat  nine  also,  and  to 
that  of  Merari  probably  six,  if,  that  is  to  say,  we  supply  from  xxiv.  26,  27 
the  three  missing  houses  of  Schoham,  Sakkur  and  Ibri,  and  erase  from 
xxiii.  23  the  name  Mahli  which  occurs  twice  in  the  list. 

53  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7 :  iTroiYiae  Bs  Kctl  rv^g  Aeviribos  tyv'hy;  sfaofff  fttpii 
x.oe.1  Ttaaa.pa.,  xai  x&npaffoiftevav  XXTX  roy  xvrw  »vifiw»»  rpotrov  ruts  rut 
lepiav  f(pYipept'aii>  inl  v)tuipaz  6xra.  Taanith  iv.  2:  "  The  earliest  prophets 
established  twenty-four  courses  of  service  (ryniDB'D).  To  each  belonged  a 
staff  (IDJJD)  in  Jerusalem,  composed  of  priests,  Levites  and  Israelites.  As 
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the   Levites,   each   of   the  various  divisions   or   courses   was 
presided  over  by  a  head  (D*ife>  or  WiO).64 

The  question  as  to  where  the  priests  and  Levites  resided  is 
one  with  regard  to  which  we  have  very  little  information  of 
a  reliable  kind ;  for  we  must  here  entirely  dismiss  from  view 
the  legislation  with  reference  to  the  forty-eight  Levitical  cities, 
which  never  was  more  than  a  mere  theory  (Num.  xxxv. ; 
Josh.  xxi.).  One  thing  however  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
under  the  new  order  of  things  that  obtained  subsequent  to 
the  exile,  only  a  fraction  of  the  priests  and  Levites  lived  in 
Jerusalem  itself,  while  the  rest  were  scattered  over  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Judaea,  the  majority  of  them  being  probably 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital  and  the  centre  of 
worship.  In  the  list  in  Neh.  xi.  10-19,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  the  number  of  priests  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem  is  stated  to  have  been  1192,55  that  of  the  Levites 
and  musicians  284,  and  that  of  the  doorkeepers  172.  But 
the  sum- total  of  the  whole  priests  of  the  land  amounted  to 
something  like  five  times  that  number,  if  not  more  (see 
note  51),  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  categories  the  pro- 
portion of  those  living  beyond  the  city  to  those  within  it 
may  have  been  greater  still.  In  any  case,  the  general  fact 
that  priests  as  well  as  Levites  had  their  residences  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Judaea  is  confirmed  by  repeated  and 
unquestionable  testimony.56  But  we  are  left  with  little  or  no 
information  with  respect  to  details.57 

soon  as  its  turn  to  serve  came  round  to  a  course,  the  priests  and  Levites  belong- 
ing to  it  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Israelites  assembled  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  their  different  towns  and  there  read  the  account  of  the  creation." 
M  DntP,  1  Chron.  xv.  4-12  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  9.  D^fcO,  Neh.  xii.  22,  23  ; 
1  Chron.  ix.  33,  34,  xv.  12,  xxiii.  24,  xxiv.  6,31.  The  divisions  whose 
heads  are  here  in  question  are,  of  course,  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other. 

65  The  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  ix.  10-13,  puts  it  at  a  somewhat  higher 
figure. 

66  Ezra  ii.  70 ;  Neh.  vii.  73,  xi.  3,  20,  36 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  15,  19. 

67  A  number  of  places  where  musicians  had  settled  are  mentioned  in 
Neh.  xii.   27-29.      The   Maccabees  came  from   Modein   (1   Mace.  ii.  1), 
Zacharias  the  priest  lived  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Luke  i.  39). 


I 
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II.    THE  EMOLUMENTS. 

The  emoluments  which  the  priests  received  from  the  people 
for  their  subsistence  were,  down  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  of 
a  very  modest  and  rather  precarious  kind.  But  subsequent 
to  this  latter  period  they  were  augmented  almost  beyond 
measure.  This  fact  enables  us  to  see,  in  a  peculiarly  striking 
manner,  what  a  vast  increase  of  power  and  influence  the 
priesthood  had  acquired  through  the  new  order  of  things  that 
was  introduced  subsequent  to  the  exile.58  And  this  increase 
of  power  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  loftier  pretensions 
of  the  order,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  turn  also 
the  effect  of  the  augmenting  of  the  temporalities.  Nor  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  scribes,  who  came  after  and  who 
in  themselves  were  not  always  favourably  disposed  toward 
the  priests,  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  altering  this  state 
of  matters,  now  that  the  priestly  law  had  been  for  so  long 
the  acknowledged  law  of  God.  Nay,  it  was  for  this  very 
reason  that  the  scribes  only  found  themselves  in  the  position 
of  contributing  towards  the  yet  further  increase  of  the  priests' 
emoluments.  For  proceeding  as  they  did  on  the  view  that  a 
man  always  secured  for  himself  the  divine  approval  in  pro- 
portion to  the  punctuality  and  readiness  with  which  he  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  they  almost  invariably 
interpreted  its  prescriptions  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the 
priests.  And  so  we  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  age 
that  had  already  begun  to  regard  the  priests  with  distrust, 
helping  nevertheless  to  confirm  and  increase  their  power. 

In  the  times  previous  to  the  exile  there  were  as  yet  almost 
no  imposts  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  at  all,  that  is  to 
say,  none  which  were  not  connected  with  sacrifice,  none  which 

According  to  Origen,  Bethphage  was  a  village  where  priests  lived,  Comment. 
in  Matt.  vol.  xvi.  cap.  xvii.  (Lommatzsch,  iv.  52)  :  eppyvtveirtixt  $i  Qetptv  ry» 
T&Yl6$otyvi  ptv  OIKOV  aictyovuv,  y^t?  ruv  ispiav  yv  -fcupiov. 

68  For  a  correct  appreciation  of  these  matters  we  are  indebted  first  and 
foremost  to  the  modern  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  especially,  Well- 
hausen's  Geschichte  Israels,  i.  156-164. 
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had  the  character  of  a  pure  tax.  Allowances  to  the  priests  were 
only  exacted  on  the  occasion  of  sacrifices  being  offered,  and 
only  in  connection  with  these.  The  person  who  came  to 
sacrifice  brought  the  choicest  portions  of  the  produce  of  his 
fields  and  the  first-born  of  his  cattle  to  offer  to  Jehovah. 
Of  this  one  part  was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  another  fell  to 
the  officiating  priest,  but  the  most  of  it  was  made  use  of  by  the 
offerer  himself,  who  was  required  to  hold  a  sacrificial  feast  with 
it  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are 
to  understand  the  requirement  already  met  with  in  the  earliest 
(Jehovistic)  legislation,  to  the  effect  that  the  best  of  the  produce 
of  the  field  and  the  first-born  of  the  cattle  were  to  be  brought 
before  Jehovah  (firstlings  of  the  field,  Ex.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26;  the  first-born  of  the  cattle,  Ex.  xiii.  11-16,  xxii.  29, 
xxxiv.  19,  20).68a  The  prescriptions  in  Deuteronomy  bearing 
on  this  matter  are  perfectly  plain  and  unequivocal.  This  book 
knows  nothing  whatever  either  of  the  exacting  of  the  tithe,  01 
of  the  first-born  on  the  part  of  the  priests.  It  was  required  no 
doubt  that  the  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  was  to  be  separated 
and  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  to  the  sanctuary.  But  there  it 
was  not  given  to  the  priest,  but  consumed  by  the  owner  of  it 
himself ;  and  it  was  only  every  third  year  that  it  fell  to  the 
Levites,  i.e.  the  priests,  and  to  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  22-29, 
xxvi.  12-15 ;  comp.  also  xii.  6,  11,  17-19).  It  was  precisely 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  firstlings  of  the  sheep  and  oxen. 
These  too,  and  that  such  of  them  as  were  males,  were  required 
to  be  brought  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  but  they  were 
consumed  there  by  the  owner  himself  in  sacrificial  feasts  (Deut. 
xv.  19-23  ;  comp.  also  xii.  6,  17-19,  xiv.  23).  Of  all  the 
things  here  mentioned  the  priests  received  only  certain  portions, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  that  were  presented  they 
got  only  the  WK"?.,  i.e.  the  best  (Deut.  xviii.  4,  xxvi.  1—11), 

«sa  The  more  subtle  point  as  to  whether  Ex.  xiii.  11-16  and  xxxiv. 
19,  20  belong  to  the  Jehovist  himself  or  were  inserted  by  a  kindred  spirit, 
may  here  be  left  an  open  question.  For  the  latter  view,  see  "Wellhausen, 
JahrMcher  fur  deutsche  Theol.  1876,  pp.  542  ff.,  553  ff. ;  for  the  former, 
eee  Dillmann,  Exegct.  Handluch  to  Ex.  and  Lev.  pp.  99,  334. 
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while  of  the  animals  offered,  they  got  merely  the  shoulder,  the 
two  cheeks  and  the  stomach  of  each  (Deut.  xviii.  3).  Beyond 
this  there  is  no  mention  of  anything  else  that  was  required  to 
be  given  to  the  priest  except  a  part  of  the  fleece  at  the  sheep- 
shearing  (Deut.  xviii.  4).  As  corroborative  of  what  we  have 
been  saying  we  would  point  to  the  prescriptions  of  Ezekiel 
(xliv.  28-30).  Although  a  priest  himself  and  showing  an 
undoubted  disposition  to  favour  rather  than  to  discourage  the 
pretensions  of  his  order,  still  he  says  quite  as  little  about 
a  tithe  and  the  first-born  being  required  to  be  given  to 
the  priests.  The  claims  he  makes  on  behalf  of  these  latter 
are  no  doubt  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  Deuteronomy, 
still,  on  the  whole,  they  move  on  the  same  lines.  While 
Deuteronomy  assigns  to  the  priests  only  two  portions  of  the 
victims,  Ezekiel  requires  the  whole  of  the  sin-offerings  and 
trespass-offerings  (which  as  yet  are  quite  unknown  to 
Deuteronomy)  to  be  given  to  them,  and  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  meat-offerings  as  well  (Ezek.  xliv.  29) ;  also 
every  "dedicated  thing"  (xliv.  29);  and  lastly,  the  reshith, 
i.e.  the  best  of  the  first-fruits,  the  choicest  portions  of  offerings 
of  every  description,  and  of  the  dough  in  baking  (xliv.  3  0). 

But  we  find  a  considerable  advance  upon  all  the  exactions 
we  have  just  been  referring  to  when  we  come  to  those  contained 
in  the  priest-code,  which,  in  its  enumeration  of  the  various 
emoluments  of  the  priests  as  given  in  Num.  xviii.  8-32, 
coincides  in  many  respects  with  Ezekiel,  only  it  introduces  in 
addition  what  constitutes  a  most  important  innovation,  the 
tithe  and  the  first-born.  Like  Ezekiel,  the  priest-code  also 
assigns  the  sin-offerings,  the  trespass-offerings  and  the  meat- 
offerings, at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  to  the 
priests  (Num.  xviii.  9,  10  ;  for  fuller  details,  see  Lev.  i.-vii.). 
Of  those  sacrifices  which  their  owners  themselves  were  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  in  furnishing  the  sacrificial  feast  (the 
so-called  t^D?^  *!??J)»  ^ie  priests  were  to  get  the  breast  and  the 
right  shoulder  (Lev.  vii.  30-34),  thus  obtaining  considerably 
choicer  portions  than  those  assigned  to  them  in  Deuteronomy 
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Again,  as  in  Ezekiel  so  also  in  the  priest-code,  the  priests 
are  to  get  everything  "  dedicated  "  (Num.  xviii.  1 4),  and  the 
choicest  portions  (the  reshith)  of  the  produce  of  the  soil :  the 
oil,  the  wine  and  the  wheat  (Num.  xviii.  12).  But  to  the 
reshith,  the  first-fruits,  ^32,  are  further  added  (Num. 
xviii.  1 3)  as  an  impost  of  a  different  sort ;  then,  in  the  last 
place,  comes  the  most  important  item  of  all,  one  that  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  value  all  the  former  ones,  viz.  the  tithe 
(Num.  xviii.  20-32)  and  the  first-born  (Num.  xviii.  15-18). 
The  tithe  however  belonged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
"  Levites,"  who  in  turn  were  required  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of 
it  to  the  priests.  With  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  dough 
that  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  though  omitted  in  the 
leading  enumeration  of  the  emoluments,  it  too  is  mentioned 
in  the  priest-code,  but  in  a  different  place  (Num.  xv.  17—21). 
We  find  that  in  Nehemiah's  day  those  enactments  were  already 
in  full  force.  According  to  Neh.  x.  36-40,  it  was  already  the 
practice  at  that  time  for  the  priests  to  receive  the  first-fruits 
or  bikkurim  (x.  36),  the  choicest  portions  of  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  which  here,  precisely  as  in  the  priest- code,  are  clearly 
distinguished  alike  from  the  first-fruits  and  the  tithe  (x.  38), 
then  the  tithe  after  the  manner  described  in  the  priest-code 
(x.  38-40),  then  the  first-born  (x.  37),  and  lastly,  the  portion 
of  the  dough  (x.  38).  By  the  tithe  here  we  are  always  to 
understand  the  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
trees.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  the  priest-code  where,  in 
addition  to  the  tithe  just  mentioned,  that  of  the  cattle  is  also 
exacted  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33).  But  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  this  requirement,  standing  there  as  it  does  in  so  entirely 
isolated  a  fashion,  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  code.69 
It  would  seem  that  the  tithe  of  the  cattle  was  actually  exacted 
and  paid  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  Chronicles ;  or  possibly 
we  have  only  to  regard  it  as  forming  part  of  this  writer's 
conceptions  of  what  ought  to  be  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  6).  In  post- 

59  See  Wellhausen,  Jdhrl.  fur  deutscJie  Theol.  1877,  p.  444 ;  also  hi* 
Geschichte  Israels,  i.  162. 
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Biblical  times  the  whole  passage,  Lev.  xxvii.  30-33,  has  been 
understood  as  referring  to  a  tithe  in  the  sense  of  the  one 
demanded  by  Deuteronomy. 

The  legal  prescriptions  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  the  priests' 
code  have  not  only  been  blended  together  so  as  to  form  one 
whole  in  a  literary  sense,  but  they  would  also  appear  to  have 
been  combined  with  each  other  in  actual  practice.  Con- 
sequently we  find  that  the  law  in  its  later  developments  has 
considerably  augmented  the  already  heavy  imposts  of  the 
priest-code.  With  the  Levites'  tithe  of  this  code  there  was 
now  conjoined,  and  simply  as  "  a  second  tithe"  the  one  pre- 
scribed in  Deuteronomy,  and  which  was  to  be  consumed  by 
the  owner  himself  before  Jehovah.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  prescriptions  of  the  code  and  those  of  Deuteronomy,  with 
respect  to  the  portions  of  the  victims  that  were  to  be  given  to 
the  priests,  was  now  got  rid  of  by  regarding  the  former  as 
referring  exclusively  to  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
latter  to  such  animals  as  were  slaughtered  for  ordinary  use. 
Of  the  former  of  these  the  priests,  according  to  Lev.  vii.  30-34, 
were  to  receive  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder,  while  of  the 
latter  they  were  to  get,  according  to  Deut.  xviii.  3,  a  fore-leg, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  stomach.  Lastly,  to  all  the  imposts  of 
the  priest-code  there  was  further  added  the  portion  of  the 
fleece  at  the  sheep-shearing  as  prescribed  in  Deuteronomy 
(xviii.  4).  From  this  process  of  amalgamation  there  resulted 
the  following  list  of  the  priests'  emoluments,  which  we  may 
venture  to  regard  as  the  one  that  was  in  force  in  the  time 
of  Christ.60 

60  Philo  already  gives  us  a  synopsis  in  his  treatise,  entitled  De  praemiis 
sacerdotum  et  honoribus  (Opp.  ed.  Man  gey,  ii.  232-237)  ;  comp.  besides, 
Ritter's  Philo  und  die  Halaclm,  1879,  pp.  114-126.  Further,  Josephus  in 
the  leading  passage  on  the  subject,  Anlt.  iv.  4.  4,  with  which  iii.  9.  1-4 
(sacrificial  offerings)  and  iv  8,  22  (firstlings)  may  be  compared.  The 
Rabbinical  writers,  according  to  an  artificial  system  of  reckoning,  repre- 
sent the  various  sources  of  the  priests'  emoluments  as  having  amounted  to 
twenty-four  in  all  ;  see  Tosefta,  Challa  ii.  7-9  (ed.  Zuckermandel)  ;  Jer. 
Clialla  iv./w.  fol.  60b ;  Bab.  Baba  kamma  llOb,  Chullin  133b;  Pesikta  in 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  1122-1128.  Several  of  the  twenty-four  in 
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(I.)  Of  the  victims  the  following  portions  fell  to  the  priests: 
— (1)  The  sin-offerings  in  their  entirety,  at  least  as  a  rule, 
for  only  two,  and  that  of  a  particular  sort,  were  required  to 
be  burnt  without  the  camp.61  (2)  The  trespass-offerings  in 
their  entirety  also.62  In  both  instances  it  was  only  the  fat 
that  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  the  flesh  belonged  to  the 
priests.  (3)  Of  the  meed- offerings  again  they  got  by  far  the 
larger  portion,  for  as  a  rule  only  a  small  part  of  it  was 
reserved  to  burn  upon  the  altar,  while  the  rest  fell  to  the 
priests.63  All  the  sacrifices  we  have  just  mentioned  were  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  the  meat-offerings,  which 
might  not  only  be  offered  independently  by  themselves,  but 
which  also  formed  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  majority 
of  the  animal  sacrifices.6331  To  the  same  category  we  have 
further  to  refer  (4)  the  twelve  cakes  of  shewlread,  a  fresh 
supply  of  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  every  week,  while 

question  are  already  enumerated  in  Mislina,  CTialla  iv.  9.  For  the  Talmudic 
passages,  see  also  Reland's  Antiquitates  sacrae,  ii.  4. 11,  in  Bernard's  edition 
of  Josephus,  note  on  Antt.  iv.  4.  4,  and  in  Havercamp's  edition,  note  on  the 
same  passage ;  and  for  a  German  rendering  of  them,  Saalschiitz,  Das  mosaische 
Recht,  i.  351.  Among  modern  writers  the  most  complete  and  most  correct 
lists  comparatively  speaking  are  given  by  Saalschiitz,  Das  mosaische  Recht, 
i.  343-353,  and  Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alterthumer  der  Bild,  pp.  565-582. 
Authentic  material  also  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  1055—1129. 

61  Lev.  v.  13,  vi.  19,  22  f. ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  29.     Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  9.  3.     Sifra  to  Lev.  vi.  19  ff.,  in  Ugoliui's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
1071  ff.     For  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  iv.-vii. 
Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  pp.  429-435. 

62  Lev.  vii.  6,  7 ;    Num.  xviii.  9,  10 ;   Ezek.  xliv.  29.     Joseph.  Antt. 
iii.  9.  3 ;  Sifra  to  Lev.  vii.  6,  7,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  xiii.  1078. 

63  Lev.  ii.  3,  10,  vi.  9-11,  vii.  9,  10,  14,  x.  12,  13  ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10 ; 
Ezek.  xliv.  29.     Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  4 :   rw  It  "hoinyv  oi  ispri$  Kpo?  rpo(pv)i> 
haftfidvovffty,  i/j  tyfiQtiacw  (i~hat,iq  yap  avtu>7rt<^vpotra,i)  q  ytvnpkvuv  oipruy.     On 
the  meat-offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  ii.  the  whole  chapter,  and  vi.  7--11, 
also  Winer's  Realworterb.  under  the  word. 

63a  jf  we  wan^  to  form  some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  many  of  those 
sacrifices,  we  have  only  to  read  the  laws  relating  to  Levitical  defilement  and 
the  mode  of  treating  it  with  a  view  to  its  removal  (Lev.  xi.-xv. ;  Num.  xix.). 
For  example,  every  woman  after  childbirth  had  to  offer  a  lamb  as  a  burnt- 
offering  and  a  pigeon  as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  the  event  of  her  being  too 
poor  for  this,  one  pigeon  as  a  burnt-offering  and  another  as  a  sin-offering, 
IJGV.  xii.  1-8  ;  Luke  ii.  24. 
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that  which  was  taken  away  became  the  property  of  the 
priests.64  All  the  four  classes  of  offerings  now  mentioned 
were  "  most  holy,"  and  as  such  could  only  be  consumed  in  a 
holy  place,  i.e.  within  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and 
exclusively  by  the  priests  themselves  (and  not  by  their 
relations  as  well).66 

The  regulations  were  not  so  stringent  with  regard  to  the 
two  following  offerings,  viz.  (5)  the  thank-offerings  and  (6) 
the  "burnt-offerings.  Of  the  former,  the  WEW  TOT,  i.e.  those 
offerings  which  were  consumed  by  the  offerers  themselves,  and 
by  Luther  rendered  "  Dankopfer,"  or  as  it  should  rather  be 
"  Mahlopfer,"  the  priests  received  two  parts  of  each,  viz.  the 
breast  and  the  right  shoulder.  These  might  be  eaten  in  any 
"  clean  place,"  and  therefore  not  within  the  sanctuary  as  in 
the  previous  instances,  and  that  not  by  the  priest  alone,  but 
by  all  who  were  connected  with  the  priestly  order  as  well, 
even  by  their  wives  and  daughters.66  Lastly,  of  the  burnt- 
offerings  (6),  the  priests  received  comparatively  speaking  least 
of  all,  for  they  were  entirely  consumed  upon  the  altar.  But 
even  of  these  they  got  the  skins  at  least,  and,  considering  how 
frequently  sacrifices  of  this  sort  were  offered,  it  was  certainly 
not  without  good  reason  that  Philo  estimated  the  amount  of 
revenue  from  this  source  also  as  something  very  considerable.67 

64  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9 ;  for  the  Sifra  to  this  as  also  the  other  Rabbinical  passages, 
see  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1084  ff. ;  see  also  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7 ; 
Matt.  xii.  4  ;  Mark  ii.  26  ;  Luke  vi.  4.     For  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  divided,  see  Sukka  v.  7,  8  (the  retiring  course  of  service  got  the  one 
half  and  the  incoming  one  the  other  half). 

65  Num.  xviii.  10  and  the  passages  cited  in  the  preceding  notes ;    also 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4,  fin. 

66  Lev.  vii.  30-34,  x.  14,  15.     Sifra  to  Lev.  vii.  30-34,  in  Ugolini's  Thes. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  1094  ff.     Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mang.  ii. 
234) :    ira.vTO;  ya.p   isp&tov  7rpo<jTfTax,Toc.i  ovo  TO?J    hpsvtriv   otTro   'bvo'iv  S/(W&*/ 

(At'KU'J,     fipO.%tOVOt.    [ASV     04-7TO     %£lpO$     Bs^/CCJ1,     dtfO     ^S     TOV     aTy@OV$    0<JQV     'TtlQV. 

Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  2  :  TO  $s  aryOo;  xotl  TV)V  nvypviv  vqv  $e£,ioiv  Tail;  iepi-vai 
Trotpetaxoitres.  On  the  peace  -offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  iii.  the  whole 
chapter,  vii.  11-21,  28-34.  Winer's  Realwdrterb.,  art.  "  Dankopfer." 

67  Lev.  vii.  8  ;  the  Sifra  thereto  in  Ugolini's   Thes.  vol.   xiii.  p.  1079. 
Mishna,  Sebachim  xii.  2-4.     Tosefta,  Sebachim  (or  Korbanotli)  xi.  7  ff.  in 
Ugolini's  Thes  xiii  1080ff.     Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  iv.  (Mang. 
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II.  But  considerable  as  the  amount  derived  from  those 
offerings  no  doubt  was,  still  it  formed  but  the  smaller  portion 
of  the  sacerdotal  revenues,  while  for  the  most  part  it  was 
only  available  for  the  officiating  priests.  The  real  bulk  of  the 
priests'  emoluments,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  strictly 
speaking  of  what  was  derived  from  those  dues  that  were  paid 
independently  of  the  sacrifices  altogether,  and  which  conse- 
quently possessed  the  character  of  a  genuine  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priesthood.  These  dues  were  levied  partly 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  partly  upon  the  offspring  of 
the  cattle,  and  they  had  to  be  paid  partly  in  kind,  although 
in  some  instances  they  might  also  be  ransomed  for  their 
equivalent  in  money.  The  dues  derived  from  the  produce  of 
the  soil  were  of  a  varied  character,  and  had  to  be  separated 
(with  a  view  to  payment)  in  the  following  order  :  68  (1)  The 
first-fruits,  D^aa.  These  offerings  were  taken  from  the  so- 
called  "  seven  kinds/'  i.e.  from  the  principal  products  of  the 
soil  of  Palestine  as  enumerated  in  Deuteronomy  (viii.  8),  viz. 
wheat,  barley,  vines,  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  olives  and  honey. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  offered  fresh 
fruits,  while  those  living  farther  away  brought  them  in  a 
dried  form.  In  going  up  to  present  their  offerings  the  people 
went  in  common  procession,  and  according  to  Philo  and  the 
Mishna  it  was  made  an  occasion  of  merry-making.  It  was 
the  practice  for  those  living  in  the  country  to  assemble  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  districts  to  which  they  belonged  and 
thence  to  go  up  to  Zion  in  one  merry  company,  marching  to 
the  music  of  the  pipes.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  was 
led  the  ox  that  was  to  form  the  festive  offering,  with  its  horns 
gilded  and  a  garland  of  olive  branches  placed  upon  them.  In 
Jerusalem  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  priesthood  came 


ii.  235):  'E<p'  owoiai  pevTOt  xxi  roigruv  o^otcenvrafAurui/,  dpvQvru,  $6  TU,VT 
far/,  $opd$  TrpoaTotTTH  rov;  VTCYtpSTQViiretg  retts  dvciocfs  Ieps7$  T^otpfieivsiV)  ov 
Ppoc.%e7ci.v  £AX'  Iv  rots  ftot,hiar»  KQhvxpvifx.otTdv  oupsdv.  Josephus,  Antt.  iii.  9.  1. 
Ritter's  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  p.  126.  On  the  burnt-offerings  generally, 
see  Lev.  i.  3-17.  Winer's  Realworterb.  under  the  word  "  Brandopfer." 
68  On  the  order  to  be  observed,  see  Terumoth  iii.  6,  7. 
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to  meet  the  procession  as  it  approached  the  sanctuary.  The 
owners  of  the  offerings  then  put  wreaths  round  the  baskets 
containing  the  first-fruits  and  carried  them  on  their  shoulders 
up  the  temple  mount  as  far  as  the  court.  This  was  done 
even  by  the  most  distinguished  personages ;  it  had  been  done 
even  by  King  Agrippa  himself.  As  soon  as  the  procession 
entered  the  court  the  Levites  welcomed  it  with  the  singing  of 
the  thirtieth  Psalm.  And  now  each  person  proceeded  to 
hand  his  basket  to  the  priest,  and  as  he  did  so,  repeated  the 
confession  of  Deut.  xxvi.  5-10,  whereupon  the  priest  took  it 
and  put  it  down  beside  the  altar.69  (2)  Then  came  the  so-called 
terumah  (^^ty.  This  was  distinct  from  the  first-fruits,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  offering  of  these  latter  had  always  rather  more 
of  a  symbolico-religious  significance,  it  hardly  could lbe  said  to 
have  belonged  to  quite  the  same  category  with  them.  The 
terumah  possessed  the  character  of  a  pure  payment  in  kind 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  priests,  for  Rabbinical  Judaism 
understands  it  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term  (terumah 
in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  meaning  every 
"  heave  "  whatsoever,  i.e.  everything  paid  to  the  sanctuary)  as 
denoting  the  giving  of  the  choicest  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  trees  to  the  priests.  This  impost  was  levied  not 
only  upon  the  "  seven  kinds,"  but  upon  every  species  of  fruit, 
and  that  whether  the  fruits  of  the  ground  or  the  fruit  of  trees. 
Here  as  before  the  most  important  of  them  were  wheat,  wine 
and  oil.  The  amount  to  be  given  was  not  regulated  by  anj 

69  See  in  general,  Num.  xviii.  13  ;  Neh.  x.  36  ;  also  Ex.  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26.  To  this  matter  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11  was  referred.  Joseph.  Antt. 
iv.  8.  22.  In  the  Mishna  the  entire  tractate  Bikkurim  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  first-fruits.  Comp.  especially,  Bikkurim  i.  3  (regarding  the 
"  seven  kinds"  to  be  offered),  and  iii.  1-9  (account  of  the  festive  proces- 
sion). Philo  treats  of  this  matter  in  his  small  work,  Defesto  cophini,  first 
edited  by  Cardinal  Mai,  and  given  in  Richter's  edition  of  Philo's  works, 
v.  48-50 ;  also  in  Tischendorf's  Philonea  (1868),  pp.  69-71.  Of  the  works 
given  under  the  literature  we  would  specially  mention,  Lundius,  Die  alien 
jii dischen  Heiligtlmmer,  book  iii.  chap.  liv.  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  iii.  p.  1100  if. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Krstlinge."  Saalschiitz,  i.  344  f.  Haneberg,  pp. 
565-568.  Gratz,  Monatsschnft  fUr  Geschichte  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth 
1877,  p.  433  ff. 
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fixed  measure,  weight,  or  number,70  but  was  to  be,  on  an 
average,  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  yield,  the  person  who  gave 
one-fortieth  being  regarded  as  giving  liberally,  while  he  who 
gave  only  one-sixtieth  was  considered  to  have  given  somewhat 
stingily.71  Whatever  had  once  been  set  apart  as  a  terumah 
could  be  lawfully  made  use  of  only  by  the  priests.72  (3)  After 
the  materials  of  the  two  classes  of  offerings  we  have  just 
mentioned  had  been  duly  separated,  the  largest  and  most 
important  item  of  all  now  fell  to  be  deducted,  viz.  the  tithe. 
We  know,  from  what  the  Gospels  tell  us,  with  what  painful 
scrupulosity  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  this 
matter  were  observed,  and  how  common  it  was  to  pay  tithe 
even  of  the  most  insignificant  and  worthless  objects,  such  as 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin  (Matt,  xxiii. ;  Luke  xi.  42).  The 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Mishna  with  respect  to  this  is  as 
follows :  "  Everything  which  may  be  used  as  food  and  is 
cultivated  and  grows  out  of  the  earth  is  liable  to  tithe." 78  The 

70  Terumoth  i.  7. 

71  Terumoth  iv.  8.     Comp.  Jerome's  com.  on  Ezek.  xliv.  13,  14  (Opp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  v.  565)  :  At  vero  primitiva  quae  de  frugibus  offerebant,  non  erant 
special!  numero  definita,  sed  offerentium  arbitrio  derelicta.     Traditionem- 
que  accepimus  Hebraeorum  non  lege  praeceptam,  sed  magistrorum  arbitrio 
molitam :    qui  plurimum,  quadragesimam  partem  dabat  sacerdotibus,  qui 
minimum,   sexagesimam :    inter  quadragesimam    et    sexagesimam  licebat 
offerre  quodcumque  voluissent. 

72  See  in  general,  Num.  xviii.  12 ;   Neh.  x.  38.     The  Rabbinical  regu- 
lations in  the  tractate  Terumoth.     Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  i. 
(Mang.  ii.  p.  233)  :   -TrpoarotTTSi  xxl  diro  T«J;  ocXhng  xrviffeac;  ot7rtip%effQct(,  xoiP 

iXOUTTYIV  fASV    hYlVQV    OIVQV,   KO,(f   iKOiOT^V    §£  C&hfoVO.  WTOV    KOil  Kpldo,^.       '  QfAQlUg  8« 

fc£  k'hoi'iuv  ehottov  xetl  XTTO  ruv  oLtChuv  dxpo^pvuv  vj/Atpovg  xotpTrov;  (that  it  is  the 
terumah  that  Philo  has  in  view  here  has  also  been  correctly  assumed  by 
Richter  in  his  Philo  und  die  Halacha}.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  en  le 
etTetpxcis  TOI/  "hoiou  ^tx.onov  rca  Osu  KCLVTUV  ruv  ix.  rvjg  yqs  (pvopsvuv  xxpiray 
fKiQepuv.  Comp.  also  Lundius,  Die  alien  judisclien  Heiligtliumer,  book  iv. 
chap.  xxxi.  Winer's  Realwb'rterb.,  art.  "Erstlinge."  Saalschutz,  i.  346. 
Haneberg,  p.  568  f. 

78  Maaseroth  i.  1.  For  details,  comp.  for  example  Maaseroth  iv  5,  6, 
v.  8.  Lightfoot,  Horae  hebr.,  note  on  Matt,  xxiii.  23  (Opp.  ii.  359). 
Wetzstein,  Nov.  Test.,  note  on  the  same  passage.  On  the  tithing  of  anise 
(oLvydov,  n^),  see  Maaseroth  iv.  5 ;  on  that  of  cummin 
Demai  ii  1. 
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revenue  derived  from  the  source  now  in  question  must  have  been 
very  large  indeed.  Yet  the  greater  proportion  of  it  was  intended 
not  so  much  for  the  priests  as  for  the  more  subordinate  class 
of  sacred  officials,  viz.  the  Levites.  It  was  to  these  latter,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  tithe  had  to  be  paid,  while  they 
had  in  turn  to  hand  over  a  tithe  of  that  again  to  the  priests.74 
After  separating  this  Levites'  tithe  from  his  produce,  the  owner 
had  to  deduct  another  one  still,  the  so-called  second  tithe.  But 
this,  in  common  with  several  other  imposts  of  a  similar  kind, 
was  made  use  of  by  the  owner  himself  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing a  sacrificial  feast  at  Jerusalem ;  consequently  they  were 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests,  and  so  do  not  fall  to  be 
considered  here.75  (4)  Then  the  last  of  the  offerings  taken 

74  See  in  general,  Num.  xviii.  20-32  ;  Neh.  x.  38-40.  Philo,  De 
caritate,  sec.  x.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  391)  ;  De  praemils  sacerdot.  sec.  vi. ;  pro- 
bably it  is  also  the  tithe  that  is  in  view  in  sec.  ii.  init.  of  the  same  treatise. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  3,  4.  The  Rabbinical  prescriptions  in  Maaseroth. 
Hottinger,  De  dccimis  Judaeorum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1713.  Lundius,  Die  alien 
jiid.  Heiligtlmmer,  book  iv.  chap,  xxxii.  Winer's  Realwb'rterb.,  art.  "  Zehnt." 
Saalschiitz,  i.  346  f.  Haneberg,  pp.  573-576.  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Enc.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xviii.  414-421.  Kitter,  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  pp.  122- 
124.  Knobel-Dillmann,  Exeyet.  Handbuch,  note  on  Lev.  xxvii.  30-33 
(also  at  the  same  place  for  the  instances  of  a  similar  practice  among  the 
heathen). 

76  To  the  category  of  imposts  that  were  consumed  by  the  owner  himself 
at  Jerusalem  belong — 

(1)  The  "second  tithe,"  according  to  Deufc.  xiv.  22-26.    Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31 
was  likewise  understood   in  this  sense.     Comp.  Tob.  i.  7;    Joseph.  Antt. 
iv.  8.  8.     In  the  Mishna  see  the  whole  tractate  Maaser  sheni.     Hottinger, 
De  decimis  Judaeorum,  pp.  146-182  (Exercit.  vii.).     Lundius,  Die  alien  jiid. 
Heiligtlmmer,  iv.  33.     AViner's  Rcahcorterb.,  art.  "  Zehnt."     Saalschiitz,  i. 
pp.  169,  354-358.    Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  417  f. 
Those  living  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  were  allowed  to  convert  the 
second  tithe  into  money  on  the  understanding  that  one-fifth  of  its  money 
value  was  to  be  superadded  to  it  (Lev.  xxvii.  31 ;    Maaser  sheni  iv.  3). 
But  this  money  had  to  be  spent  exclusively  in  the  purchase  of  such  viands, 
beverages,  and   ointment   as  were   necessary  for  the   sacrificial   feast  at 
Jerusalem  (Deut.  xiv.  2G  ;  Maaser  sheni  ii.  1). 

(2)  The  tithe  of  the  cattle.     The  only  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  which 
requires  the  cattk  to  be  tithed,  viz.  Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33,  was  expressly 
understood  by  the  later  legislation  in  the  sense  of  the  "second  tithe,"  and 
that  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  cattle  tithe  would  also  be  devoted 
to  the  furnishing  of  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem.    See  Selachim  v.  8.    Bartenora 
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from  the  products  of  the  soil  was  the  so-called  challah 

i.e.    the    offering     from    the    kneaded    dough    (airapyr)    rov 

and  Maimonides  on  Bechoroth  ix.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  edition  of  the  Mishna, 
v.  187).  At  the  same  time,  Philo  would  seem  to  include  the  cattle  tithe 
also  among  the  priests'  emoluments,  De  caritate,  sec.  x.  (Mang.  ii.  391)  ; 
De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  ii.  init.  (where  the  tithe  is  probably  meant). 
Comp.  Ritter's  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  p.  122f.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
the  matter,  see  Mishna,  Bechoroth  ix.  1-8  ;  also  Maaser  sheni  i.  2  ;  She- 
kalim  i.  7,  iii.  1,  viii.  8  ;  Rosh  hashana  i.  1  ;  Chagiga  i.  4  ;  Sebachim  v.  8, 
x.  3  ;  Manachoth  ix.  6  ;  Chullin  i.  7.  Hottinger,  De  decimis  Judaeorum, 
pp.  228-253  (Exercit.  x.).  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.  book  iv.  chap. 
xxxviii. 

(3)  The  produce  of  trees  and  vines  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  growth. 
According  to  Lev.  xix.  23-25,  the  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees  (and  vines) 
was  not  to  be  gathered  at  all  during  the  first  three  years,  while  in  the 
fourth  it  was  to  be  consecrated  to  God,  as  it  was  not  to  be  at  tho  free 
disposal  of  the  owner  of  it  till  the  fifth  year.     In  later  times  this  was  taken 
to  mean  that  the  produce  of  the  fourth  year  was,  like  the  second  tithe,  to 
be  consumed  by  the  owner  himself  in  Jerusalem.     See  especially,  Joseph. 
Antt.  iv.  8.   19  :   r$  Ss   rsntpTip  rpvya.ru  wAv  ro  yfiso/asaott   (rore  yaip  apiov 
t1ua,i)  x,otl  avvayctytov  tig  ryv  ispeiv   Kohiv  xofAiQrct,   xxl  avv  rrt  ^txdry  rov 

otpKOv    fttrd   rav    Ql'huv    tva%ov  pivot;    otvet^taxira    xetl    pir 
xal  %Yip£vovffci>v  •yvvouKuv.     Comp.  also  Philo,  De  caritate,  sec.  xxi, 

(Mang.  ii.  402).     Mishna,  Pea  vii.  6  ;  Maaser  sheni  v.  1-5  ;  Orla  through- 

out; Edujoth  iv.  5.     Guisius  on  Pea  vii.  6  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  i.  68). 

Hottinger,  De  jure  plantae  quarti  anni  juxta  praeceptum  Lev.  xix.   24, 

Marburg  1704.     Saalschiitz,  i.  168  f. 

(4)  Then,  in  the  last  place,  among  the  offerings  that  did  not  fall  to  the 
priests  were  those  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  viz.  :  (a)  the  gleanings 
of  the  fields  and  what  grew  upon  the  edges  of  them  when  the  corn  was 
reaped,  Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22  ;   Deut.  xxiv.  19-22.     Joseph.  Antt.  iv. 
8.  21.     Philo,  De  caritate,  sec.  ix.  (Mang.  ii.  390).     Mishna,  Pea.     (&)  The 
so-called  third  tithe,  or  the  tithe  for  the  poor.    According  to  the  terms  of  the 
prescription  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29,  xxvi.  12)  on  which  this  tithe  is  based  one 
should  expect  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  tithe  for  the  poor  would  alternate 
with  the  second  tithe.     For  Deuteronomy  prescribes  that  the  tithe  that  in 
the  other  two  years  was  consumed  by  the  owner  himself  before  Jehovah, 
was  in  the  third  year  to  be  assigned  to  the  Levites  and  the  poor.     So  too 
according  to  the  Sept.  version  of  Deut.  xxvi.  12  :  (t»  r$  tru  r$  rpirea)  ro 

e'Trtbixoirov  ^iaaiig  rip  Asviry  xxl  T$  TrpoaYi'hvrcj)  x>otl  ry  op^otvy  xeci 
But  it  became  the  practice  in  later  times  to  superadd  the  tithe 
for  the  poor  to  the  second  tithe  every  third  year.  See  Tob.  i.  7,  8. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  8.  22.  Pea  viii.  2-9.  Demai  iv.  3,  4.  Maaser  sheni 
v.  6.  Jadajim-iv.  3.  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  Jerome's 
commentary  on  Ezekiel  xlv.  13,  14  (ed.  Vallarsi,  v.  565).  Guisius's  note 
on  Pea  viii.  2  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna  i.  70).  Bernard  and  Havercamp's 
editions  of  Josephus,  notes  on  Antt.  iv.  8.  22.  Hottinger,  De  dccimia 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  Q 
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,  Eom.  xi.  16).  According  to  the  Mishna,  offerings 
of  this  sort  required  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  dough  that 
happened  to  be  made  from  any  one  of  the  five  following  kinds 
of  grain  :  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  and  rye  (?).7fl  The  offer- 
ing was  not  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  flour  or  meal,  but 
required  to  be  taken  from  the  dough,  i.e.  as  prepared  for 
making  bread.77  The  quantity  to  be  given  was,  in  the  case 
of  private  individuals,  one  twenty-fourth  part,  and,  in  the  case 
of  public  bakers,  one  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  piece.78 

Then  there  was  a  second  leading  class  of  regular  offerings, 
viz.  those  derived  from  the  rearing  of  cattle.  These  were  of 
three  different  kinds  :  (1)  The  most  important  of  them  was 
that  consisting  of  the  male  first-born  of  the  cattle  (that  is  to 
say  therefore,  the  first-born  whenever  it  happened  to  be  a 
male).  As  far  back  as  the  earlier  Jehovistic  and  Deuterono- 
mist  legislation  we  find  that  the  male  first-born  of  the  cattle 
was  required  to  be  dedicated  to  God,  i.e.  was  to  be  used  in 
sacrifice  and  for  sacrificial  feasts  (Ex.  xiii.  11-16,  xxii. 
28,  29,  xxxiv.  19,  20  ;  Deut.  xv.  19-23).  This  the  priestly 
legislation  has  converted  into  an  allowance  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  (Ex.  xiii.  1,  2  ;  Lev.  xxvii.  26,  27  ;  Num.  xviii. 
15-18  ;  Neh.  x.  37).  Both  legislations  add  to  this  the  first- 
born among  men  as  well,  for  these  two  were  regarded  as, 

Judaeorum,  pp.  182-203.  Ltmdius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.,  book  iv.  chap. 
xxxiv.  Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Zelmt."  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  418  f. 

76  Challa  i.  1.     There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  words 
usually  rendered  "oats"  and  "rye"  (!?y\&  r6uBP  and  }1D^)  ;  especially 
with  regard  to  fi&W=tri<paV)  attyuviov,  it  would  certainly  be  more  correct  to 
understand  the  word  as  meaning  a  species  of  oats. 

77  Challa  ii.  5. 

78  Chatta  ii  7.     See  in  general,  Num.  xv.  17-21  ;  Neh.  x.  38  ;  Ezek. 
xliv.  30.     Philo,  Depraemiis  sacerdolum,  sec.  i.  (Mang.  ii.  233)  :  Kthsusi  ydp 


si;  ispsuif  xpyatv.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  rot/?  rt  'TriTTOvroc.c  rov 
CCI  dproKOiovpevovs  ruv  tcippat.TUv  uvrol?  TIV»  %opviyst».  Mishna 
tractate,  Chatta.  Sifra  to  Num.  xv.  17  ff.  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  1108ff.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Heiligth.  book  iv.  chap,  xxxix.  Saal- 
schiitz,  i.  347.  Haneberg,  pp.  571-573.  Bitter's  Philo  und  die  Halacha, 
p.  118. 
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properly  speaking,  belonging  to  God,  and  consequently  they 
required  to  be  ransomed.  Further,  as  a  distinction  had  to  be 
made  between  clean  and  unclean  cattle,  we  accordingly  have 
the  following  more  specific  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
first-born  :  ™  (a)  the  first-born  of  the  cattle  that  were  clean  and 
suitable  for  sacrificial  purposes,  i.e.  oxen,  sheep  and  goats, 
were  to  be  given  in  natura.  If  they  were  free  from  blemish 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  sacrifices,  i.e.  the  blood  was  to  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar  and  the  fat  consumed  in  the  altar 
fires.80  The  flesh  could  be  eaten  by  all  who  were  connected 
with  the  order  of  the  priests,  even  by  their  wives,  and  that  in 
any  part  of  Jerusalem  (Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Neh.  x.  37; 
Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxxiv.  19;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20).81  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  animals  had  any  blemish  about  them, 
they  belonged  no  less  to  the  priests,  only  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  unconsecrated  food  (Deut.  xv.  21-23).82  (b)  The 
first-born  of  unclean  animals  above  all,  according  to  Philo,  those 
of  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  camel — and  here  too  as  in  every 
other  instance  only  the  male  ones — were  to  be  ransomed  by 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  fixed  by  the  priest 
with  a  fifth  part  added  (Num.  xviii.  15;  Neh.  x.  37;  Lev. 
Kxvii.  27).  An  ass  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  sheep  (Ex. 
xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20).  According  to  Josephus,  the  ransom 
would  appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum  of  one  shekel  and  a  half  for  each  beast,  (c)  The 
first-born  of  man,  i.e.  the  first  child  that  happened  to  be  a  male, 

79  Subsequent  practice  amalgamated  the  Jehovistic  and  Deuteronomic 
enactments  with  those  of  the  priest-code,  and  made  the  latter  the  standard 
by  which  to  interpret  them. 

80  Consequently  the  Mishna  characterizes  the  first-born  also  as  "holy," 
but  only  in  the  second  degree,  D^p  D^EHp,  like  passa  and  the  cattle  tithe, 
Sebachim  v.  8. 

81  In  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  the  "thou"  of  xv.  20  has  been  under- 
stood as  though  it  were  addressed  to  the  priests  and  not  (as  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  passage)  to  the  Israelites. 

82  Accordingly,  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  flesh  might  be  sold  by  the  priests 
even  to  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  order  and  eaten  by  them  j 
see  Bartenora's  note  on  Bechoroih  v.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  T.  169). 
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required  to  be  "  ransomed  "  as  soon  as  it  was  a  month  old  by 
the  payment  of  five  shekels  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16  ;  comp.  Num. 
iii.  44  ff.;  Neh.  x.  37;  Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxii.  28,  xxxiv.  20). 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  boy  should  be  presented  at  the 
temple  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  ransomed,  as  has  been 
supposed,  for  the  most  part  on  the  strength  of  Luke  ii.  22.88 
As  is  expressly  stated  in  the  passages  just  referred  to,  the 
shekels  in  question  were  to  be  those  of  the  Tyrian  standard.*4 
This  tax  was  imposed  upon  poor  and  rich  alike.86 

(2.)  Of  all  the  flesh  that  was  slaughtered  generally  the  priests 
were  to   receive   three    portions,  viz.  the    shoulder,  the   two 

83  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Low,  Die  Lebensalter  in  der  judischen  Literatvr 
(1875),  p.  110  ff. 

84  Beclwroth  viii.  7.     A  shekel  of  the  Phoenician  (=the  early  Hebrew) 
standard  amounted  to  somewhere  about  2  marks  62  pfennige  of  German 
money  (Hultsch,    Griechische   und  romisclie   Metrologie,   2nd  ed.  p.  420), 
and   consequently  live  shekels  would   be   equivalent  to  about  13  marks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  by  the  "  ransoming,"  the  older  legislation 
(Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20)  does   not   mean  a  buying  back  for  money,  but 
an  exchanging  for  an  animal  that  could  be  used  as  a  sacrifice. 

85  See  in  general,  Philo,  De  pracimis  saccrdotum,  sec.  i.  (Mang.  ii.  233)  . 
Tptrov  sari   yspx;  roe.  irparoroxx  xp'psvixx  xxl   TTXVTX  ruv  ^spveiiav  oax 
itTTYipsaixg  xxl  %p~wiv  u-vdpuiruv.     Txvrx  yxp  xshtvit  ^ixot'^oadxi  roig 
dvQpUTroig.      T3oa)v  plv  xxl  Trpofixruv  xxl  ctlyuy  xvrx  roe.  fxyo'soc., 

xxl  xpiovc;  xxl  fttixxppovs,   £7re/B»j  xxQxpx  xxl    7?po$    i^u^yjv  xxl    -Trpo 

Irjri  rs  xxl  vsvoftivTix.!'   'hiirpx   St:  xx-xrtQivxi  ruv  u.'h~huv   "iTCTrav   xxi    ovuv 

x,oc,l  xa.fAy'huv  xxl  ruv  ft  a.  p  x  TT  X  >j  a  iu  v  fty  [Atirjvvrx',  T'/IV  oi^ioiv.     "Eart  Se 

XXI     rXVTX     'TTXfA'K'hYtQv) T^V      ^£     T  U  V     7T  p  &)T  OT  6  X  U  V     VIUV     X 

ug  virtp  rov  fAyrt  yoviis  rizvuv  {AVJTS  rixvct.  yovkuv  ^ix^tvyvvaQ 
ryv  eiiretpxyiv  dpyvptu  PYITU,  TrpottTx^x;  i'crov  eiaQepeiv  xxl  KMYITOI  xxl  vr'hov- 
siov.  Comp.  also  De  caritate,  sec.  x.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  391).  Joseph.  Antt. 
iv.  4.  4  :  TUP  TtrpXTToouy  6s  ruv  tic,  rx$  Qvaixg  vtvofttffj&iiiav  TO  yivy/\$lv  Trpu- 
TOV,  a.u  oipatv  Y;,  xxrx^uffxi  'Trxpxa^lv  T0~i$  leptliffiv,  uffre  uvrov;  Treivoixl 
anslaQxi  Iv  rj5  itpq-  Tro'hei'  ruv  S'  ov  vtvopiau.tvuv  faflisiy  ^rxp1  xvrolg  xxrol 
TOVS  wxTptovs  voftov;  roi>$  faavorcts  rav  rixropivav  aU"hov  xxl  qpiav  a.vrol$ 
oivxtpipeiv,  xv@pu<7rov  fe  wptoToroxov  vfvrf  aix-hov;.  Mishna  tractate  Eeclioroih. 
Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiliglhwner,  book  iii.  chap.  xliv.  Winer's  Real- 
worierb.,  art.  "  Erstgeburt."  Saalschiitz,  i.  348  f.  Haneberg,  pp.  569-571. 
Frankel,  Ueber  den  Einflass  der  paldstinischen  Exegcse,  etc.,  1851,  p.  98  f. 
(on  the  Sept.  rendering  of  Ex.  xiii.  13  and  xxxiv.  20).  Ritter,  Philo, 
pp.  118-122  (the  most  exhaustive  and  accurate  of  any).  Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget.  Handbuch,  note  on  Ex.  xiii.  1,  2.  Low,  Die  Lebensalter  in  der  jiid. 
Litcratur,  1875,  pp.  110-118,  390-392  (specially  treating  of  the  first-born 
in  the  case  of  man). 
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cheeks,  and  the  stomach.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Dent, 
xviii.  3  was  understood,  and  was  therefore  taken  as  referring, 
not  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  but  to  those  slaughtered  for 
ordinary  use.  According  to  the  later  interpretation  of  it,  this 
prescription  was  also  regarded  as  applying  exclusively  to  such 
animals  as  were  suitable  for  sacrifices,  viz.  oxen,  sheep  and 
goats.86 

(3.)  Again,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sheep-shearing 
had  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  only  in  those  cases  however 
in  which  a  person  owned  more  than  one  sheep — according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai,  when  he  owned  two,  according  to 
Hillel's  school,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unless  he  owned  five. 
This  offering  was  said  to  amount  to  five  Jewish  (  =  ten 
Galilaean)  sela.87 

III.  Besides  the  regular  offerings,  there  also  fell  to  the 
priests  a  considerable  number  of  an  irregular  and  extra- 
ordinary character.  To  this  category  belonged,  fundamentally 
at  least,  a  large  number  of  sacrifices  offered  on  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  occasions  (see  p.  195  f.  above);  but  besides 

86  See  in  general,  besides  Deut.  xviii.  3,  Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum, 
sec.  iii.  (Mang.  ii.  235):  'A^-o  ^s  tuv  t^u  TOV  fiupou  6vo[Atvuv  tvtx.ot,  x 

^pOffTiTODCTOll  T(j>  hf>tl   S/<W$Of/,    ftpot^ioyot    KOil    aiCf/OVO*    X.OC.I  TO 

fyvvaTpov.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  tlvxi  Bg  x.oe.1  TOI$  xotr1  olxov 
cts  tvixcA  TJjf  avruVj  aAAos  ftyj  dpYiaxeiots,  aivxyxTfiv  xofAifyiii  TO?? 
qvvarpov  tt  xxl  xehvviov  xotl  rov  %t%iov  fipet%iovc&  rov  QvfActTQs.  On 
the  meaning  of  %eAvvtou  (not  the  breast,  but  the  cheek),  see  notes  on  this 
passage  in  Bernard  and  Havercamp's  editions  of  Josephus.  Mishna 
tractate  Chullin  x.  and  the  corresponding  Gemara,  fol.  130  ff.  Sifra  to 
Deut.  xviii.  3  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xiii.  1113-1115  (here  too,  as  in  Josephus,  the 
right  foreleg  or  shoulder).  Jerome,  Epist.  Ixiv.  ad  Fabiolam,  chap.  ii. 
(Vallarsi,  i.  355) :  Caeterum  et  alia  tria,  exceptis  primitiis  hostiarum  et  de 
private  et  de  macello  publico,  ubi  non  religio  sed  victus  necessitas  est,  sacer- 
dotibus  membra  tribuuntur,  brachium,  maxilla  et  venter.  Bernard  and 
Havercamp's  editions  of  Josephus,  notes  on  Antt.  iv.  4.  4.  Saalschiitz,  L 
p.  350.  Haneberg,  p.  576  f.  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii. 
p.  181  f.  Knobel's  note  on  Deut.  xviii.  3.  Hitter's  Philo,  p.  124  f.  Well- 
hausen,  L  p.  158. 

87  See  in  general,  Deut.  xviii.  4.     Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4 :  etvat  Sc  ec-retp" 
•fcoig  ot-vTols  xxi   rr/s  ruv   ^rpoftoirav  xovpoig.      Mishna,   Chullin  xi.  1,  2. 
Sifra  to  Deut,  xviii.  4,  in  Ugolini,  voi.  xiii.  p.  1113.     Philo,  De  caritate,  sec. 
x.  (Mangey,  ii.  391),  erroneously  includes  this  offering  among  the  tithef. 
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these  they  also  received  the  following  offerings :  (1)  The 
consecration  wws,  or  votive  offerings.  These  might  be  of  a 
very  varied  character.  One  could  dedicate  oneself  or  some 
other  person  to  the  sanctuary  (to  the  Lord).  In  such  cases  it 
was  usual  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  way  of  ransom, 
viz.  fifty  shekels  for  a  man  and  thirty  for  a  woman.  But  one 
could  also  dedicate  animals,  houses,  or  lands  to  the  sanctuary. 
If  the  animals  happened  to  be  such  as  could  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  then  they  had  to  be  given  in  natura.  But  in  the 
case  of  unclean  animals  and  in  that  of  houses  and  lands,  a 
money  ransom  could  be  paid  as  before,  though  on  certain 
conditions  specified  in  the  law.88  (2)  A  special  form  of  con- 
secration vow  called  the  Ian,  i.e.  something  irredeemably 
devoted  to  the  sanctuary.  Whenever  anything  was  devoted 
to  the  sanctuary  in  this  form  (as  something  banned,  E^n)  it 
fell  to  it,  i.e.  to  the  priests  in  natura,  whether  it  were  in  the 
shape  of  a  person,  cattle,  or  lands.89  (3)  Lastly,  in  those 
cases  in  which  any  one  had  appropriated  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully got  possession  of  anything,  and  in  which  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  restore  the  property  to  its  rightful  owner,  a 
certain  indemnity  had  to  be  paid,  and  this  also  fell  to  the 
priests.90  With  regard  to  the  two  things  last  mentioned,  the 

88  See  in  general,  Lev.  xxvii. ;  Deut.  xxiii.  22-24.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  ; 
Matt.  xv.  5;  Mark  vii.  11.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligthiimer,  book  iii. 
chap.  xlv.  Saalschutz,  Das  mosaisclie  Redd,  i.  150-153,  358-367.  Winer's 
Real-worterb.  art.  "Gelubde."  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  788-790  (art.  "Gelubde  bei  den  Hebraern").  Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget.  Handbuch,  notes  on  Lev.  xxvii.  Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alter- 
thiimer  der  Bibel,  pp.  370-37G.  Lightfoot,  Horae  hebr.,  note  on  Matt.  xv.  5 
(Opp.  ed.  Koterodamens.  ii.  p.  332  f.).  Edzard,  Tractatus  Talmudicus, 
Aboda  sara  1710,  p.  294  if.  Schoettgen,  Horae  hebr.,  Wolf's  Curae  phil. 
in  Nov.  Test.,  and  Wetzstein's  Nov.  Test.,  the  notes  of  tke  three  last- 
mentioned  writers  on  Matt.  xv.  5 ;  see  in  general  the  expositors  on  Matt. 
xv.  5  and  Mark  vii.  11 ;  also  "  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,"  edited  by  Delitzsch  for 
year  1875,  pp.  37-40.  On  the  validity  of  vows  in  the  case  of  women,  see 
Num.  xxx. ;  Mishna  tractate  Nedarim. 

88  See  Lev.  xxvii.  28 ;  Num.  xviii.  14 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  29.  Saalschiitz,  i. 
368-373.  Winer's  Eealworterb.,  art.  "Bann."  Lev.  xxvii.  29  is  not  appli- 
cable here.  See  Knobel-Dillmann's  note  on  this  latter  passage. 

80  Num.  v.  5-8. 
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law  distinctly  states  that  they  were  to  belong  to  the  priests 
personally,  whereas  the  votive  offering,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  appear  to  have  been  devoted  as  a  rule  to  purposes 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  generally.91  At 
the  same  time  Josephus  distinctly  affirms  that  the  ransom  of 
fifty  or  of  thirty  shekels  to  be  paid  in  those  cases  in  which 
any  one  had  devoted  him  or  herself  to  God  formed  part  of 
the  priests'  emoluments.92  Further,  the  Eabbinical  theologians 
hold  that,  besides  the  cherem  and  the  indemnity  offering, 
"the  inherited  field,"  consecrated  as  a  votive  offering  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16-21),  was  also  to  be  included  among  the  twenty- 
four  different  kinds  of  offerings  that  fell  to  the  priests.98 

To  what  extent  all  the  offerings  to  which  we  have  referred 
were  contributed  by  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  as  well  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  regard 
to  any  one  of  them  in  particular.94  In  any  case  a  large 

91  Shekalim  iv.  6-8:  "When  any  one  consecrates  his  possessions 
(VDDJ)  .  .  •  and  there  happen  to  be  cattle  amongst  them  suitable  for 
sacrifice,  whether  males  or  females,  then,  according  to  Rabbi  Eliesar,  they 
are  to  be  sold,  the  males  for  burnt-offerings  and  the  females  for  festive 
offerings,  to  those  who  may  be  requiring  them  for  such  purposes,  while  the 
money  with  the  rest  of  the  property  was  to  be  given  to  the  treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  temple  (lV3n  \>*\?b}-  Rabbi  Josua  says:  The  males  are 
sacrificed  as  burnt-offerings,  and  the  females  are  sold  to  such  as  happen  to 
be  requiring  festive  offerings,  while,  with  the  money  realized  from  the  sale, 
burnt-offerings  are  purchased  and  offered ;  the  residue  of  the  property  goes 
to  the  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary.  ...  If  any  one 
consecrates  his  possessions,  and  there  happen  to  be  things  amongst  them 
suitable  for  the  altar,  such  as  wine,  oil,  birds,  then,  according  to  Rabbi 
Eliesar,  these  are  to  be  sold  to  those  who  are  requiring  offerings  of  this 
sort,  while  the  money  thus  realized  is  to  be  spent  in  procuring  burnt- 
offerings  ;  the  residue  of  the  property  goes  to  the  treasury  for  the  support 
of  the  temple." 

w  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4. 

98  Comp.  the  Rabbinical  passages  quoted  in  note  60,  above. 

94  For  material  bearing  upon  this,  see  Challa  iv.  7,  11 ;  Jadajim  iv.  3 ; 
Chullin  x.  1  (the  three  portions  allotted  to  the  priests  at  the  slaughtering  of 
an  animal  to  be  given  beyond  Palestine  as  well).  Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  3 
(Mang.  ii.  224).  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxiii.  40  (Mang.  ii.  pp.  568  f.,  592). 
Joseph.  Antt.  xvi.  6.  2-7,  xviii.  9.  1.  The  passages  from  Philo  and 
Josephus  refer  mainly,  of  course,  to  the  didrachma  tax,  but  not  to  that 
alone  5  see  Antt.  xviii.  9.  1;  r$  re  ^fopetftftov  .  .  .  *oti 
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number  of  them  was  paid  by  those  of  the  dispersion  as  well, 
while  the  amount  derived  from  all  those  sources  was  of  so 
handsome  a  character  that  the  priests  always  had  a  comfort- 
able provision.  As  little  are  we  any  longer  in  a  position 
always  to  form  anything  like  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  offerings  were  paid.  Many  of  them,  such 
as  the  challa  and  the  three  portions  to  be  given  on  the 
occasion  of  slaughtering  an  animal,  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  did  not  admit  of  being  kept  long.  Consequently  to 
carry  these  and  such  as  these  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  them  there  would  be  simply  impossible.  At  any 
rate,  in  all  those  places  in  which  there  happened  to  be  priests, 
they  were  given  to  them  directly.95  But  so  far  as  it  was 
at  all  practicable,  the  administration  of  the  offerings  was 
centralized  in  Jerusalem.  Thither  they  were  conveyed  and 
handed  over  to  those  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  from 
thence  again  they  were  distributed  among  the  priests.96 

This  central  administration  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
extended  to  the  tithe  as  well,  which  in  point  of  fact  was 
delivered,  not  to  the  Levites,  but  to  the  priests,  in  whose  hands 
the  further  disposal  of  it  was  then  left.97 


Hottinger,  De  decimis  Judaeoi-um,  p.  100  ff.  (Exercit.  v.). 
Frankel,  Ueber  den  Eiiifluss  der  paldstinisclien  Exegese  auf  die  alexandrinische 
Hermcneutik  (1851),  p.  98  f. 

95  It  is  said  in  Terumoth  ii.  4  with  reference  to  the  terumah  :  "  Wherever 
there  happens  to  be  a  priest,  there  the  terumah  of  the  choicest  portions  is  paid 
to  him  ;  but  where  there  is  no  priest  a  terumah  is  to  be  paid  of  something 
that  will  keep."     According  to  Chatta  iv.  8,  9,  the  Challa,  things  banned, 
the  first-born,  the  ransom  for  first-born  sons,  the  ransom  for  the  first-born 
of  the  ass,  the  shoulder,  the  cheeks  and  the  stomach  (on  the  occasion  of 
killing  an  animal  for  ordinary  use),  the  portion  of  the  fleece  at  the  sheep- 
Bhearing,  and  others,  could  be  given  to  any  priest  no  matter  where.     Hence 
it  was  that  the  terumah,  for  example,  and  the  tithe,  and  the  first-born 
continued  to  be  exacted  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  Bikkurim 
ii.  3  ;  ShekaUm  viii.  8. 

96  See  especially,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  11-19  ;  Neh.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5  ;  Malachi 
iii.  10.     Philo,  De  praemiis,  sec.  iv.  (Mang.  ii.  235  f.)  :  'Trrep  fe  TOV  ft-rftivot 

ibifyiv   TO??   hetflfieiiiovfft,    Kthwii    rx;    otTTxp-^oi;    ti$    TO    iepov 


to  fti     aot,  i,  'Trporepov,  sr   tytvs  rov;  tspsi 
*r  Qomp.  Joseph.  Vita,  xii.  15  ;  Antt.  xx.  8.  8,  9.  2.     Herzfeld,  Gesc^ 
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Nor  were  those  priestly  gifts  made  use  of  merely  by  the 
priests  themselves,  but  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them  was  extended  to  those  connected  with  them  as 
well.  The  only  things  that  had  to  be  partaken  of  exclusively 
by  priests  were  those  known  as  "most  holy"  (see  p.  236, 
above).  All  the  others  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  a  priest's  household — his  wife,  his  daughters  and 
his  slaves,  with  the  exception  however  of  hired  workmen  and 
daughters  married  to  other  than  priests.  But,  in  every 
instance,  only  those  were  at  liberty  to  participate  who  were  in 
a  condition  of  Levitical  purity.98  With  regard  to  the  priests 
no  distinction  was  made,  on  this  occasion,  between  those  duly 
qualified  to  officiate  and  those  debarred  from  doing  so  in 
consequence  of  some  physical  defect  or  infirmity.  These 
latter  might  be  allowed,  when  the  division  to  which  they 
belonged  happened  to  be  serving,  to  go  even  the  length  of 
participating  in  the  "  most  holy  "  things  themselves." 

All  the  offerings  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  referring 
only  went  to  form  the  personal  emoluments  of  the  priests. 
From  these  are  now  further  to  be  distinguished  those  imposts 
which  were  directly  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  connected 
with  public  worship.  The  most  important  of  them  was  the 

Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  138  ff.  Delitzsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  luih.  Theol  1877,  p.  448  f. 
Wellhausen,  i.  171  f.  Bitter's  Philo  und  die  HalacJia,  p.  123  f.  In  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  the  tithe  was  paid  to  the  Levites  precisely  in  accordance 
with  what  is  prescribed  in  the  priest-code,  while  these  in  turn  handed 
over  only  a  tenth  of  the  tithe  to  the  temple  treasury  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
two  things  were  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  priests  (Neh.  x.  38,  39). 
The  Mishna  would  appear  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  correct 
thing  was  for  the  priests  and  the  Levites  to  receive  their  respective  shares 
directly  from  the  hands  of  the  person  paying  the  tithe  (Maaser  sheni 
T.6). 

98  Lev.  xxii.  1-16.     Philo,  De  monarchic,,  lib.  ii.   sees.   xiii.-xv.  (ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  pp.  230-233).     Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  Ktiintov  tierav  tols  i&psvat 

xotvavttv  ^drot^s  xal  rovg  oUtras  x,ctl  dwy  art  pets  x.oc.1  yvitatlx.*.;,  e%<» 
vvrep   <i/x,xpTY)p,os,T6)j>  e7ri(pspoft,£vav  Qvaiuv*  rcnvru,;  yoip    h  ru   ispp  ftovot 
ol  &ppeve$  ray  tspsuv  otvdnftspoit.     Terumoth  vi.  2,  vii.  2.     Sifra  to 
Lev.  xxii.  10  ff.,  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xiii.  p.  1102  ff. 

99  Lev.  xxi.  22.     Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  13.     Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2  5 
fall  Jud.  v.  7.     Sebachim  xii.  1  •  Menachoth  xiii.  10,  Jin, 


$ 
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half-shekel  or  didmchma-tax.lw  There  was  no  tax  of  this 
description  anterior  to  the  exile,  for  down  to  that  period  it 
had  been  the  practice  for  the  kings  to  provide  the  public 
sacrifices  at  their  own  expense  (Ezek.  xlv.  17  ff.,  xlvi.  13-15, 
according  to  the  Septuagint).  It  was  in  existence  however 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  although  at  that  time  it 
amounted  only  to  a  third  of  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  33,  34). 
The  raising  of  it  to  half  a  shekel  cannot  have  taken  place  till 
subsequent  to  Nehemiah's  time.  Consequently,  the  passage 
in  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xxx.  11-16),  in  which  the  half- 
shekel  tax  is  prescribed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  modifi- 
cation of  the  terms  of  the  priest- code,  which  moreover  is 
probable  for  yet  other  reasons.101  The  actual  payment  of  this 
tax  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
unquestionable  testimony  of  various  authorities.102  Then 
again  it  was  one  that  had  to  be  paid  by  every  male  Israelite 
of  twenty  years  of  age  or  upwards,  no  matter  whether  he  were 
rich  or  poor,103  and  that,  in  common  with  all  sacred  tribute,  in 
money  of  the  early  Hebrew  or  Tyrian  (Phoenician)  standard.104 

100  Comp.  Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Abgaben."   Saalschutz,  i.  pp.  291- 
293.      Wieseler's    Chronologische    Synapse,    p.    264   ff.      Id.,    Beitrdge  zur 
richtigen  Wurdigung  der  Evangelien,  p.  108  ff.     Huschke,  Ueber  den  Census 
und  die  Steuer-verfassung  der  fruheren  romischen  Kaiserzeit  (1847),  pp.  202- 
208.    Keim,  Gcschichte  Jesu,  ii.  599  ff.    Notes  of  Meyer  and  other  expositors 
on  Matt.  xvii.  24. 

101  See  Wellhausen,  Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol  1877,  p.  412.     The  passage 
in  Exodus  itself  speaks  only  of  one  special  instance  in  which  the  tax  was 
paid,  viz.  on  the  occasion  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  i.).     But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  was  indirectly 
intended  to  furnish  a  legal  basis  on  which  to  found  the  exaction  of  the 
regular  half-shekel  tax.     It  is  also  in  this  sense  that  the  passage  has  been 
understood  so  early  as  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
4-10). 

102  Matt.  xvii.  24  ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  9.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6.     Mishna 
tractate  Shekalim. 

103  Ex.  xxx.  14,  15.     Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  3  (Mang.  ii.  224)  :  Upoare- 
TaKTcti  ya-p  eivcx.  'KO.V  ero;  ce.7rctpx,vii>  e!ff$epsiv  a-ro  tixoffctsrov;  Mp^ot^ij/ovg. 

104  Tosefta,  Kethuboth  xii.  jin.  :  "Wherever  money  is  mentioned  in  the 
law,  it  is  Syrian  money  (ni^*  FJDD)  that  is  meant.     The  specimens  of  Hebrew 
shekels  that  have  been  preserved  are  found  really  to  correspond  with  money 
of   the    Phoenician  stapdard.     A   half-shekel  therefore  is  equal  to  twQ 
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The  time  for  payment  was  the  month  Adar  (somewhere 
about  the  month  of  March) ; 105  while  the  mode  of  procedure 
on  that  occasion  was  to  have  the  whole  of  the  contributions 
payable  by  one  community  gathered  together  and  then  sent 
on  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  be  duly  paid  over  in  name  of  that 
community.106  This  tax  was  spent  mainly  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  daily  burnt- offering,  and  of  all  the  sacrifices 
generally  that  had  to  be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  for  other  objects  of  a  public  character.107  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  didrachma  had  for  a  long  time 
to  be  paid  toward  the  support  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  in  Kome.108  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  the 
calumnia  fisci  Judaici  was  put  an  end  to,  but  the  tax  itself 
was  not  repealed.109 

Over  and  above  the  half-shekel  tax,  and  as  forming  a 
matter  of  regular  tribute  for  the  temple,  there  was,  above  all, 
the  furnishiTig  of  so  much  wood  every  year  as  fuel  for  the  altar 

Tyrian  drachmae,  or  to  something  like  1  mark  31  pfennige  of  German 
money.  Comp.  p.  244,  above.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  only  the 
Roman  standard  that  was  in  force  in  Palestine  (1  denarius  =  1  Attic 
drachma,  both  of  these  being  somewhat  heavier  than  the  Tyrian  drachma). 
Consequently,  in  paying  the  sacred  tribute  it  was  very  often  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  exchangers. 

10«  Shekalim  i.  1,  3. 

106  Shekalim  ii.  1.     Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  24. 

w  Neh.  x.  33,  34.     Shekalim  iv.  1-3. 

108  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6.     Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  7.     Comp.  Sueton.  Domi- 
ft'an,  12 :  Judaicus  fiscus  acerbissime  actus  est. 

109  We  nave  evidence  of  the  first-mentioned  fact  in  the  shape  of  a  coin 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  with  the  words  "fisci  Judaici  calumnia 
sublata "  inscribed  upon  it  (Madden's  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  199). 
This  cannot  be  taken  as  alluding  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  itself,  but  merely 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  imposed  in  a  form  so  offensive  to 
the  Jews,  and  therefore,  of  course,  that  it  was  no  longer  to  go  towards  the 
support  of  heathen  worship.     We  find  that  the  tax  itself  was  still  being 
paid  subsequent  to  the  period  here  in  question  ;  comp.  Appian.  Syr.  1.,  and 
especially  Origen's  Epist.  ad  African,  sec.  xiv.  (ed.  Lomrnatzsch,  xvii.  44)  : 
KO,\    vvv    yovv   'Puftttfoit    ftctaihtvQyraWi    xetl   '  lov^ctttav    TO    tiftpaxpov    envrotg 
rfoovvTuv.     The  Rabbinical  writers  again  have  decided  that  the  payment  of 
the  half-shekel  tax  ceai"*i  to  be  binding  when  the  temple  ceases  to  exist 
(Shekalim  viii,  8), 
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of  burnt-offering.110  As  early  as  the  time  of  Nehemiah  it  was 
ordained  that  the  priests,  the  Levites  and  the  people  were  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of 
wood  for  the  altar,  all  of  them  according  to  the  houses  of  their 
fathers,  their  turn  being  decided  by  lot  (Neh.  x.  34,  xiii.  31). 
At  a  later  period  the  "  wood  offering  "  took  place,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Ab,  a  day  which,  for  this  very 
reason,  came  to  acquire  a  certain  festive  character.111  How- 
ever, at  this  same  period  wood  was  also  furnished  by  certain 
families  on  other  days  besides  the  one  just  mentioned.118 

110  On  this  see  Herzfeld's  GescliicJite  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  144  f.     Gratz, 
Geschichte  der  Judcn,  3rd  cd.  iiu  pp.  612  (note  1)  and  668  (note  14).   Deren- 
bourg's  Hisloire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  109,  note  2.     Hamburger,  Real-Encycl. 
far  Bibel  und  Talmud,  part  ii.  p.  881  f.,  art.  "  Opferholzspende." 

111  Megillath  Taanith,  sec.  xi.  (in  Derenbourg,  pp.  443,  445).     Joseph. 
Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  17.  6:  TJJJ  rav  £v"h(i$opic,)v  it  pry  $  own;,  ev  Ji  vctem  edo;  vhyv  rjf 
ftapu  yrpo<i(p£petv.     Seeing  that  in  Bell  Jud.  ii.  17.  7,  Joseplms  designates 
the  d&y  following  the  delivery  of  the  wood  as  the  fifteenth  of  lot-casting 
(— Ab),  it  would  follow  from  this  that  the  delivery  took  place  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Ab.     But,  according  to  the  Rabbinical  sources,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  was  the  principal  day  ;  see  Megillath 
Taanith,  sec.  xi. ;  Mishna,  Taanith  iv.  5,  iv.  8  ;  in  general  also,  Taanith  iv.  4 ; 
Meyilla  i.  3  ;  Jer.  Taanith  68b,  69C;  Megilla  70c  ;  Bab.  Taanith  28a-31*. 

112  Mishna,  Taanith  iv.  5:  u  The  dates  fixed  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
wood  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  the  people  were  the  following  nine 
days : — 

1.  On  the  first  of  Nisan  it  was  furnished  by  the  family  of  Arach  of  the 

tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  Ezra  ii.  5  ;  Neh.  vii.  10). 

2.  On  the  twentieth  of  Taminus  by  the  family  of  David  of  the  tribe  of 

Judah  (comp.  Ezra  viii.  2). 

3.  On  the  fifth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Pareosh  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  3,  viii.  3,  x.  25 ;  Neh.  iii.  25,  vii.  8,  x.  15). 

4.  On  the  seventh  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Jonadab  the  Kechabite  (comp. 

2  Kings  x.  15,  23  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  55). 

5.  On  the  tenth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Senaa  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  35  ;  Neh.  iii.  3,  vii.  38). 
Q.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Sattu  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  8,  x.  27  ;  Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  15). 
On  this  same  day  by  The  priests. 
The  Levites. 

Those  of  unknown  descent. 
The  Bern  GonU  Eli  and  the  Rene  Raze1  Kezi'oth. 

7.  On  the  twentieth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Pachath-Moab  of  the  tribe  of 
(comp.  Ezra  ii.  63  viii.  4,  x.  30;  Neh.  iii.  11,  vii.  11,  x.  15). 
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Every  species  of  wood  was  allowable  except  that  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine.113 

Then,  in  the  last  place,  freewill  offerings  formed  a  copious 
source  of  wealth  for  the  temple.  We  have  already  stated  that 
probably  the  largest  share  of  the  vows  did  not  fall  to  the  priests 
personally,  but  was  used  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  (see  p.  247, 
above).  But  however  this  might  be,  that  was  certainly  the 
case  with  regard  to  those  vows  that  were  formed  for  some 
particular  purpose,  as  well  as  those  other  voluntary  gifts  which 
did  not  assume  exactly  the  character  of  a  vow.114  Very  often 
objects  were  presented  that  could  be  turned  to  account  either 
in  connection  with  the  services  of  the  temple  or  in  the  way 
of  ornamenting  it.116  For  example,  to  mention  just  a  single 
instance,  one  could  present  so  much  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
leaves,  or  grapes,  or  clusters  of  grapes,  with  a  view  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  golden  vine  that  was  placed  over  the  entrance  to 
the  temple ; 116  the  wealthy  Alabarch  Alexander  of  Alexandria 
provided  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  the  gates  of  the 
court  were  covered ; 117  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  distinguished 
Gentiles  to  present  gifts  to  the  temple  (on  this  see  close  of 
present  paragraph).  As  a  rule,  however,  the  gifts  were 
bestowed  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  then  even  the  poor 
widow's  mite  was  not  unwelcome  (Mark  xii.  41-44 ;  Luke 
xxi.  1-4).  In  the  treasury  of  the  temple  thirteen  trumpet- 
shaped  boxes  were  erected,  and  into  these  the  money  was 
dropped  that  was  intended  for  the  various  purposes  connected 
with  the  religious  services.  No  fewer  than  six  of  those  boxes 

8.  On  the  twentieth  of  Elul  by  the  family  of  Adin  of  the  tribe  of  Juddh 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  15,  viii.  6  ;  Neh.  vii.  20,  x.  17). 

9.  On  the  first  of  Tebeth  by  the  family  of  PareosJi  for  the  second  time." 

113  Tamid  ii.  3.     Otherwise,  according  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  chap.  xxi. 
(in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  der.   bibl.   Wissensch.  iii.  19).     Testam.  xii.  Patriarch. 
Levi,  chap.  ix. 

114  That  at  least  a  formal  distinction  was  made  between  vows  (D^TIJ)  and 
freewill  offerings  (D1T13)  niay  be  seen  from  Megilla  i.  6. 

116  See  in  general,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  13.  6  ;  Mishna,  Joma  iii.  10. 
116  Middoth  iii.  8,  fin.  llr  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  v.  5.  3. 
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were  for  the  reception  of  "  voluntary  gifts  "  pure  and  simple, 
without  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended  being  further 
specified ;  and  the  whole  of  these  latter  were  expended,  at 
least  so  the  Mishna  affirms,  in  the  purchase  of  burnt-offerings 
(just  because  it  was  supposed  that  in  these  most  benefit 
would,  so  to  speak,  accrue  to  God).118 


IIL  THE  VARIOUS  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

As  the  priests  were  so  numerous,  their  emoluments  so 
plentiful,  and  their  functions  so  varied,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  also  be  an  extensive  apportioning  among  them 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  service.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  a  previous  section,  the  whole  priest- 
hood was  divided  into  twenty-four  families,  each  of  which 
formed  a  distinct  body,  with  presidents  and  elders  at  its  head. 
But  apart  from  this  social  organization  of  the  entire  order, 
there  was  further,  the  organism  of  the  special  functions  con- 
nected with  the  multifarious  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Of 
those  special  offices  there  were  two  that  (at  least  during  the 
last  century  of  the  temple's  existence,  to  which  period  the 
following  account  is  to  be  understood  as  applying)  were 
conspicuous  above  all  the  others,  and  to  these  we  will  here 
assign  the  foremost  place. 

1.  The  head  of  the  whole  priesthood  was  the  supreme,  or  as 
we  usually  designate  him,  the  high  priest,  ^m  }ro,  apxiepevs.119 
The  characteristic  feature  about  the  position  of  this  distin- 
guished functionary  was  the  combining  in  one  and  the  same 
person  of  both  a  civil  and  a  sacred  dignity.  Not  only  was  he 

118  Shekalim  vi.  5,  6. 

119  Comp.  on  this  functionary,  Winer's  Realworterb.  under  word.    Oehler's 
art.  "  Hoherpriester,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  (1st  ed.  vol.  vi.  pp.  198-206, 
2nd  ed.  vi.  pp.  237-245,  revised  by  Delitzsch),  and  the  literature  quoted  in 
both  those  works  ;  also  Grafs  art.  "  Priester,"  in  Schenkel's  Bibellex.    Well- 
hausen's  Gesch.  Israels,  i.  pp.  153-156.    Riehm,  Handworterb.  des  bibl.  Alter* 
turns,  under  word. 
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the  supreme  religious  functionary,  the  one  to  whom  alone 
pertained  the  privilege  of  performing  certain  acts  of  worship 
of  the  highest  religious  significance,  such  as,  above  all,  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  great  day  ol  atonement,  but 
he  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  tho  supreme  civil  head  of  the 
people,  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the 
State  was  not  under  the  sway  of  foreign  rulers.  In  the  days 
of  national  independence  the  hereditary  Asmonaean  high 
priests  were  priests  and  kings  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
while,  at  a  later  period  again,  the  high  priests  were,  at  least 
the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  even  in  all  political 
matters,  the  supreme  representatives  of  the  people  in  their 
relations  with  the  Eomans  (for  details,  see  §  23.  IV., 
above).  As  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  distinguished 
social  position  which  he  held,  the  high  priest  did  not 
officiate  except  on  festival  occasions.  He  was,  in  fact,  legally 
bound  to  do  so  only  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  offer  before  the  Lord  the  great  sin-offering 
of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.)  ;  though,  according  to  later  usage,  he 
was  further  required  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  during  the 
week  immediately  preceding  the  great  day  of  atonement.180 
Otherwise  he  was  left  perfectly  free  to  sacrifice  only  when 
he  felt  disposed  to  do  so.121  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  he  officiated,  as  a  rule,  every  Sabbath  day,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  new  moons  or  other  festivals  in  the  course 
of  the  year.122  We  must  beware  of  confounding  with  the 
sacrifices  just  mentioned,  and  which  he  offered  as  representing 
the  people  and  in  their  name,  the  daily  meat-offering  which 
he  required  to  offer  purely  on  his  own  account  (Lev.  vi.  12-16). 
But  on  those  latter  occasions  it  was  not  so  much  required  that 
he  himself  should  officiate  (which  he  seldom  did)  as  that  he 

1M  Joma  i.  2.  121  Joma  I.  2  ;  Tamid  vii.  3. 

122  Bell.  Jud.  V.  5.  7  :  o  Be  dp%teptv$  oti/fitt  ptv  avv  otvrole:,  othT^  oitx,  dsi,  rotls 


fiivn  J/  erov$.  It  further  appears  that  the  high-priestly  functions  had  been 
actually  discharged  by  the  Asmonaean  princes.  See  Joseph.  Antt.  xiiL 
10.  8  (John  Hyrcanus),  xiii.  13.  5  (Alexander  Jannaeus). 


' 
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should  defray  the  cost  of  the  offerings.123  The  somewhat 
unique  character  of  the  high  priest's  position  found  further 
expression  in  the  special  purity  and  holiness  that  were 
expected  of  him  (see  pp.  211,  214,  above),  as  well  as  in  the 
gorgeous  official  attire  which  he  wore  when  exercising  his 
sacred  functions.124  Only  at  that  part  of  the  service  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  at  which  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies, 
he  wore  a  simple  white  dress,  which  however  was  made  of 
the  most  expensive  Pelusian  and  Indian  linen  (or  cotton  ?).125 

123  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7.     For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  matter,  gee 
chap.  iv.  below. 

124  The  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  sources  dwell  with  peculiar  delight  upon 
the  splendour  of  this  attire.     See  Ex.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  ;  Sirach  xlv.  6-13, 
1.  5  ff.     Aristeas,  ed.  Mor.  Schmidt,  in  Merx'  Arcliiv,  i.  271.  21-272.  9  (in 
Havercamp's  Joseplms,  ii.  2.  113).     Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  11-14  (ed.  Mang. 
ii.  151-155)  ;  De  monarchia,  ii.  5,  6  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  225-227).     Joseph.  Antt. 
iii.  7.  4—7,  and  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  7.     Mishna,  Joma  vii.  5.     Jerome's  Epist.  ad 
Fabiolam,  chap.  x.-xviii.  (ed.  Vallarsi,  i.  360-306).  Among  the  literature  given 
at  the  head  of  this  section  we  would  specially  refer  the  reader  to  Joh.  Braun, 
Vestitus  sacerdotum  Hebraeorum,  Amst.  1680.    Lundius,  Die  alt.jiid.  Heiligth. 
book  iii.  chap,  iv.-viii.     Bened.  Dav.  Carpzov,  De  pontificum  Hcbraeorum- 
vestitu  sacro  (in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xii.,  ibid,  in  vols.  xii.  and  xiii.,  and  other 
monographs  besides).     Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  163-434.     Bahr's  Sym- 
bolik  des  mos.  Cult.  ii.   61-165.      Leyrer's  art.   "  Kleider,   heilige  bei  den 
Hebriiern,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol.  vii.  714-722,  and  the  litera- 
ture quoted  there.     Haneberg,  Die  relig.  Alterthumer  der  Bibel,  pp.  534-555. 
De   Saulcy,  Revue   archeolor/ique,  new  series,  vol.   xx.   1869,  pp.  91-115. 
Likewise  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  the  high  priest  quoted  in  note  119. 
In  the  library  of  the  University  of  Giessen  there  is  a  very  learned  work  in 
manuscript  by  Martinus  Mauritii,  entitled  De  re  vestiaria  Hebraeorum,  1685 
(Cod.  Oissens.  593-595).     During  the  Roman  period  a  serious  political  dis- 
pute arose  about  the  custody  of  the  high  priest's  dress,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  xv. 
11.4,  xviii.  4.  3,  xx.  1.  1,  2  ;  further  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp.  627-630. 
At  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  this  splendid  attire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  vi.  8.  3). 

125  Lev.  xvi.  4.     Mislma,  Joma  iii.  7  (on  the  materials  here  referred  to, 
comp.  note  215,  below).     Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  7  :  TOC.VTW  ptv  ovv  TJJV 


tlalot  els  TO  afivTov.  The  words  within  brackets  are  here  to  be  deleted. 
The  high  priest  wore  the  linen  dress  (p^>  'HJQ)  only  when  performing 
those  parts  of  the  service  that  had  special  reference  to  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  When  performing  the  others  however,  he  wore  his  more 
gorgeous  dress  (ant  H32)  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  as  well  as  on  any 
other  occasion.  For  further  particulars  on  this  point,  see  Joma  iii.  4.  6, 
vii.  1.  3,  4  ;  comp.  besides,  Joseph.  Antt.  4.  3  (when  the  Romans  had  the 
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2.  Next  to  the  high  priest  in  point  of  rank  came  the  |JD 
or  p.p,  Aramaic  £p,  regarding  whose  functions  the  conceptions 
of  the  Eabbinical  authorities  are  anything  but  clear.  They 
seem  to  think  that  he  was  simply  the  representative  of  the 
high  priest,  and  that  his  chief  function  was  to  act  as  the 
substitute  of  this  latter,  should  he  happen  to  be  disqualified 
for  taking  part  in  the  worship  in  consequence  of  Levitical 
defilement  ;  and  this  view  has  also  continued  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing one  among  Christian  scholars  down  to  the  present  day.126 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Among  all  the  passages  in 
the  Mishna  in  which  the  po  is  mentioned  there  is  not  one 
that  throws  any  further  light  whatever  upon  his  official 
position.  All  they  can  be  said  to  tell  us  is  that  he  stood  next 
to  the  high  priest  in  point  of  rank.  When  the  high  priest 
drew  the  lot,  in  the  case  of  the  two  he-goats,  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  the  po  stood  at  his  right  hand,  while  the  presi- 
dent of  the  division  or  course  that  happened  to  be  serving 
(2$  TV1  Wtift)  was  at  his  left.127  Again,  when  he  had  occasion 
to  read  a  portion  from  the  Scriptures,  the  president  of  the 
synagogue  handed  the  roll  to  the  po,  who  in  turn  passed  it  to 
the  high  priest.128  Also  when  he  happened  to  offer  the  daily 
sacrifice,  the  po  was  still  found  at  his  side.129  From  all  this 
however  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  infer  that  the  segan  (I 


dress  in  their  custody  they  allowed  the  Jews  to  have  the  use  of  it 
eoprws  sxxffTov  STOV$  xal  x.otroe,  ryu  vYiffrstxi/j  i.e.  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement). 

126  See  in  general,  Buxtorf's  Lex.  CTiald.  under  word  po.     Selden,  De 
successione  in  pontificatum  Ebraeorum,  ii.  1.     Lightfoot,  Ministerium  templi, 
v.  1  (Opp.  i.  687  f.).     Sheringam  on  Joma  iii.  9  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna, 
ii.  223).     Carpzov,  Apparatus  Mstorico-criticus,  p.  98  f.     Vitringa,  Obser- 
vationes  sacrae  (1723),  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxiii.  pp.   517-531.     Blossius,   1711, 
Overkampf,  1739  (both  quoted  by  Meusel,  Biblioiheca  historica,  i.  2.  165). 
Quandt,  De  pontificis  maximi  suffraganeo  (in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xii.  pp. 
963-1028).   Oehler's  art.  "  Hoherpriester,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed. 
vi.  204.     Haneberg,  Die  relig.  Alterth.  der  Bibel,  p.  558  f.     Levy,  Chald. 
Wortb.  under  word  pD-     Idem,  Neuhebr.  Worterb.  under  same  word.     On 
the  D^JD  in  the  Old  Testament,  consult  Gesenius'  Thesaurus,  under  word. 

127  Joma  iii.  9,  iv.  1.  128  Joma  vii.  1  ;  Sola  vii.  7-8. 
129  Tamid  vii.  3. 
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prefer  this  Aramaic  form  because  we  are  unable  to  say  for 
certain  what  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  singular  was)  was 
intended  to  act  as  the  high  priest's  substitute  on  those 
occasions  on  which  he  was  prevented  from  officiating  himself. 
Such  an  inference  would  be  decidedly  wrong.  For  what  the 
Mishna  says  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  substitute  is 
rather  to  this  effect :  "  Seven  days  before  the  great  day  of 
atonement  it  is  customary  to  appoint  some  other  priest  (fro 
nntf)  to  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  high  priest  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  latter  calculated  to 
interrupt  the  service." 1  This  would  surely  have  been 
extremely  superfluous  if  there  had  been  a  permanent  official 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the  high  priest's  representative  or 
substitute.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  need  have  no  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  true  and  distinct  conception  as  to  what  was 
the  real  position  of  the  segan,  if  we  will  only  take  due  note 
of  the  way  in  which  the  term  D^D  is  rendered  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  For  we  find  that  there  it  is  almost  invariably  repre- 
sented by  o-rparr)yol.lsl  Consequently,  the  po  can  have  been 
no  other  than  the  crr^a 777709  TOV  iepov,  the  captain  of  the  temple, 
whom  we  find  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Greek  sources, 
both  in  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament.132  To  this  func- 
tionary was  entrusted  the  chief  superintendence  of  the 
arrangements  for  preserving  order  in  and  around  the  temple. 
And  so  when  we  consider  the  very  important  nature  of  this 

130  Joma  i.  1. 

131  So  Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23  ;  Ezra  ix.  2  (Vulgate 
omits  it)  ;  Neh.  ii.  16,  iv.  8,  xii.  40,  xiii.  11 ;  Dan.  iii.  2,  27,  vi.  8.     In  a 
very  few  instances  we  have  £pxo»Tss,  Isa.  xli.  25  ;  Neh.  iv.  13,  v.  7,  vii.  5  ; 
and,  on  one  solitary  occasion,  a  XT  pan a  /,  Dan.  ii.  48. 

132  Acts  iv.  1  :  o  oTjoaTjjyoV  TOV  Iepov.    Similarly  Acts  v.  24,  26.   Josephus, 
Antt.  xx.  6.  2:  'Avxufetv  TOV  dp^fspset  z»t  TOV  ffrpetrwyov  "Avavov.     Bell. 
Jud.  vi.  5.  3  :  ol  TOV  ispov  (pv'Actxs:;  qyy&i'hotv  TU  aTponyyu.     Antt.  xx.  9.  3: 
TOV   ypeifCf^dTSX    TOV  ffTpotTYiyovi/TOS   'Ehsa^dipov.      Bell.    Jud.    ii.    17.    2: 
'Ehsx^ctpos   vio;   'Avafrjf/ov    TOV    dpxtspsa;,    vfotitietg     QpotevrctTo;,     ffTpetTyyai* 
TOTS.     It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  several  of  the  last-mentioned  passages, 
instead  of  its  being  the  chief  ffrpetrv/og  that  was  meant,  it  was  rather  one  of 
the  subordinate  ffTpetTnyoi  who  were  also  among  the  temple  officials,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  immediately. 
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office,  we  can  quite  easily  understand  how  the  priest  who  had 
the  honour  to  hold  it  should  have  been  regarded  as  second 
only  to  the  high  priest  himself. 

Besides  the  segan  or  o-rpar^ryo^  in  the  singular,  we  also 
meet  with  the  plural  form  D'OJD  or  arpaTrjyol.  When  the 
festive  processions  of  the  country  people  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  first-fruits,  it  was  usual  for  the  foremost  among  the 
priests  to  go  out  to  meet  them,  namely  the  nina  and  D^jp  and 
Dnnra.133  The  two  first  of  those  categories,  the  nina  and 
the  E^JD,  correspond  to  the  ol  apxiepei?  /ecu  aTpar^yol  of  Luke 
xxii.  4,  52.m  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  dpxiepeis 
has  been  already  pointed  out  at  p.  201  ff.  above.  But  the 
DI^D  or  o-Tparrjyol  are  in  any  case,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
their  office  is  concerned,  of  the  same  order  as  the  po  or 
a-TpctTTjyos,  only  holding  a  somewhat  lower  rank,  and  therefore 
captains  of  the  temple  police  as  much  as,  though  subordinate 
to,  the  chief  o-rpar^yo^13^ 

In  the  lists  of  the  priests  that  are  given  in  several  passages 
in  the  Talmud  those  who  rank  next  to  the  high  priest  and  the 
segan  are  the  presidents  of  the  courses  of  service,  those  at  the 
head  of  the  twenty-four  leading  divisions  (ID^DH  t?&o)  being 
mentioned  first,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  sub-divisions 
(ntf  JTQ  B>K"I)  coming  next.135  The  functions  of  those  presidents 
had  however  no  immediate  reference  to  the  worship,  but  to 
the  priesthood  as  a  corporate  body,  in  which  aspect  we 

183  Bikkurim  iii.  3. 

134  The  niriQ  and  D*OJD  are  also  frequently  conjoined  in  this  way  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23).     In  such  cases 
the  Septuagint  rendering  is,  as  a  rule,  qysftovss  (or  qyovfieuot)  xai  arpoiTwyoi, 
in  one  instance  (Jer.  li.  57)  it  is  £pxovre?  x*l  arpa.r-/iyoi.     Consequently  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Mishna,   viz.  Bikkurim  iii.  3,   as  above,  in 
which  it  is  priests  that  are  in  question,  the  Dins  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
the  dpftitps'ts,  for  the  £px,ovres  among  the  priests  are  simply  the  ecp%tepsis* 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  form  of  expression  made  use  of  by  Luke. 

isia  Possibly  the  D^HDn  pD,  R-  Chanamah,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna,  was  a  pD  of  this  sort.  On  this  personage,  see  §  25.  IV. 

135  See  especially,  Tosefta  Horajoih,  fin.  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  476); 
Jer.  Horajoth  48^,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  p.  870. 
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have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  them  at  p.  2  2  0  f.  The 
sacred  functions,  properly  so  called,  which  still  fall  to  be 
mentioned  here  besides  those  of  the  high  priest  and  the  segan, 
are  those  that  related  partly  to  the  administration  of  tJie 
possessions  and  stores  belonging  to  the  sanctuary,  partly  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  police,  and  partly  to  the  religious 
services  themselves.  All  that  we  know  with  respect  to  those 
three  categories  is  substantially  as  follows.136 

I.  A  very  important  function  was  that  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vast  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  temple. 
The  store-chambers  of  the  sanctuary  were  filled  with  posses- 
sions of  multifarious  kinds  piled  in  masses  one  upon  another. 
First  there  were  the  utensils  employed  in  the  sacrificial 
worship,  which  of  themselves  represented  a  handsome  sum, 
and  consisting  of  a  whole  host  of  gold  and  silver  basins,  cups, 
pots  and  articles  of  a  like  kind  used  for  such  purposes  as 
catching  up  and  sprinkling  the  blood,  for  offering  the  frank- 
incense and  the  meat-  and  drink-offerings,  etc.137  Again  there 
were  large  quantities  of  curtains,  and  priests'  garments,  and  of 
the  materials  required  for  making  them.138  And  there  were, 
in  particular,  vast  collections  of  natural  products,  viz. :  flour 
and  oil  for  the  meat-offerings,  wine  for  the  drink-offerings, 
fragrant  substances  with  which  to  make  the  frankincense,  and 
in  addition  to  these  things,  the  offerings  contributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  priests.189  But,  above  all,  there  were  also  the 


136  Comp.  Lightfoot,  Minister ium  templi,  cap.   v.  and  vii.      Herzf eld's 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  i.  387-424.     Haneberg,  Die  relig.  Alterth.  p. 
555  ff.     Graf  in  Merx'  Arcldv,  i.  226-232.     Also  in  general  the  literature 
of  the  subject  of  the  Levitcs  as  quoted  in  note  43  above. 

137  See  in  general,  Ezra  i.  9-11,  viii.  26,  27  ;  1  Mace,  i  21-23  ;  Joseph. 
Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell  Jud.  i.  7.  6,  v.  13.  6,  vi.  5.  2,  vi.  8.  3  ;  Joma  iii.  10, 
iv.  4.     According  to  Tamid  iii.  4,  ninety-three  gold  and  silver  utensils  were 
required  for  the  daily  service  ;  while,  according  to  Chagiga  iii.  8,  three  seta 
of  each  were  kept.     For  a  few  particulars,  see  Ex.  xxv.  29,  38,  xxvii.  3, 
xxxvii.  16,  23,  xxxviii.  3  ;  Num.  iv.  7,  9,  14. 

138  Bell  Jud.  vi.  5.  2,  vi.  8.  3. 

139  Neh.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5,  9,  12  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  20 ;  Bell  Jud,  T.  13,  6,  vi 
8.  3 ;  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell  Jud.  i.  7.  6. 
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large  sums  of  money  that  were  deposited  in  the  store-houses  of 
the  temple,  and  which  were  of  such  a  colossal  character  that 
they  not  unfrequently  tempted  greedy  foreign  potentates  to 
plunder  them,  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  they  were  always 
speedily  replaced.140  Then,  in  the  last  place,  there  fall  to 
be  added  to  the  heaps  of  money  stored  in  the  temple  the 
various  sums  deposited  there  by  private  individuals;  for  it 
was  quite  common  to  lodge  such  deposits  in  the  temple  from 
a  feeling  that  the  sacredness  of  the  place  afforded  the  best 
possible  guarantee  for  their  security.141  All  the  money  and 
the  various  articles  of  value  were  kept  in  separate  reposi- 
tories (ya£o<J3v\d/ci,a)  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and 
not  only  did  they  require  to  be  constantly  watched,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  receiving  on  the  one  hand  and  giving  out 
on  the  other  that  were  continually  going  on,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  under  careful  administration.142 

The  treasurers,  to  whom  the  administration  in  question  was 
entrusted,  were  called  yaZotyvXatces  in  Greek  14S  and  O'naTa  in 


140  Attempt  to  plunder  by  Heliodorus  (2  Mace,  iii.)  ;   by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21-23).     Pompey  leaves  the  treasury  intact  (Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  6)  ;  Crassus  plunders  it  (Antt.  xiv.  7.  1  ;  Bell 
Jud.  i.  8.  8,  carrying  off  2000  talents)  ;  so  also  Sabinus,  after  the  death  of 
Herod  (Antt.  xvii.  10.  2,  fin.  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3.  3,  fin.}  ;  Pilate  (Antt.  xviii. 
3.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  4)  ;  Florus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  6).     Comp.  besides,  on 
the  fgjBo;  dwc&vpos  in  general,  Matt,  xxvii.  6  ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  1  ; 
Antt.  xx.  9.  7. 

141  2  Mace.  iii.  10-12,  15.     Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  2.     This  was  often 
done  in  the  case  of  heathen  temples  as  well.     See  in  general,  Winer's 
Realworterb.,  art.  "  Hinterlage."   Grimm,  Exeyel.  Handb.  zu  den  Apokryphen, 
note  on  2  Mace.  iii.  10.     Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  iii. 
(1878)  p.  210.     Hermann  and  Blumner,  Lehrb.  der  griechischen  Privatalter- 
thilmer  (1882),  p.  456  f. 

142  On  the  yof£o<pt/Aax/fle,  see  especially,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  2,  fin.,  vi.  5. 
2  ;  Antt.  xix.  6.  1  ;  Neh.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5,  9,  12,  13.     By  the  y*£o<pvAa*<ov 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  not  to  understand  a  treasure 
chamber  but  a  treasury  box  (Mark  xii.  41,  43  ;  Luke  xii.  1  ;  probably  also 
John  viii.  20).     According  to  Shekalim  vi.  5,  there  were  in  the  temple 
thirteen  money  chests  made  in  the  form  of  trumpets. 

143  Antt.  xv.  11.  4,  xviii.  4.  3  (the  y*£o<pyA«x£$  had  the  custody  of  the 
high  priest's  dress).     Antt.  xx.  8.  11  :  'lapanhov  TOV  dpxttpta  xa.1  'Ehxiecv 

(sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome).     Bell.  Jud.  vi.  8.  3  : 


p 
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• 

Hebrew.144  Nor  were  the  functions  of  those  officials  confined 
merely  to  the  money  in  the  temple,  but  extended  to  the 
administration  of  all  the  possessions  generally,  that  fell  undei 
any  of  the  categories  just  mentioned.  They  had  the  custody 
of  the  sacred  utensils,145  the  veils,  and  the  priests'  garments;14' 
they  took  charge  of  the  flour  for  the  meat-offerings  and  of  the 
wine  for  the  drink-offerings  ;  147  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
delivery  of  things  consecrated  (or  things  presented  to  the 
temple),  or  to  return  them  again  on  the  ransom  being  duly 
paid  ;  148  and  they  also  purchased  wood  149  and  gathered  in  the 
half-shekel  tax.150  Of  course  among  the  treasurers  too  there 
were  once  more  gradations  of  rank.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
whole  of  those  offices  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Levites.151 
This  may  have  been  actually  the  case  so  far  as  the  more 
subordinate  duties  were  concerned,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  more  important  ones  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  The  fact  is  there  is  mention  in  Josephus  of  a 
particular  occasion  on  which  the  ya^o(f)v\a^  (perhaps  the  chief 
one  of  his  class)  is  put  immediately  on  a  level  with  the  high 
priest,  from  his  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  temple  officials.152  We  also  find  that  elsewhere  the 
are  reckoned  among  the  higher  functionaries  of  the 


o  y«^o(pyAot^  rov  ispov  <bivtcc,;  (surrenders  the  priests'  garments  to  the 
Romans).     Comp.    also   Antt.    xiv.    7.   1  :    6  TU>J    Ontavpuy    (pvhee%  ieptv;, 

'EA«a£«CO<r     G'JOfACC    ,     .     .     TTSTTtaTSVllSVOS     TVJV     T&)V     XOC,TCt.7?STOtff{6XT&)V     1W     VOC.W 

<pv~Aax,yv  (in  the  time  of  Crassus). 

144  Pea  i.  6,  fin.,  ii.  8,//?.,  iv.  8  ;  Clialla  iii.  3-4;  Bikkurim  iii.  3  ;  Shekalim 
ii.  1,  v.  2,  6  ;  Mcnachoth  viii.  2,  7  ;  Meila  iii.  8.     The  term  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  likewise,  Ezra  i.  8,  vii.  21.     Comp.  further,  Levy,   Chald. 
Worterb.  under  word.     Idem,  Neuhcbr.  Worterb.  under  word. 

145  SJickalim  v.  6  ;   1  Chron.  ix.  28. 

14(5  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  7.  1,  xv.  11.  4  ;  xviii.  4.  3  ;  Bell  Jud.  vi.  8.  3. 

147  Menachoih  viii.  2,  7 

148  Pea  i.  6,/n.,  ii.  8,/rc.,  iv.  8  ;   Clialla  iii.  3-4, 

149  Meila  iii.  8.  i«°  Slickalim  ii.  1. 

151  1  Chron.  ix.  28,  29,  xxvi.  20-28;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  11-19.  The  predi- 
lection of  the  author  of  Chronicles  for  the  Levites  is  well  kn^wn.  Yet  in 
Neh.  xiii.  13  it  is  a  priest  that  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  treasurers. 

162  Antt.  xx.  8.  11  ;  see  note  143,  above. 
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temple.163  When  the  Mishna  affirms  that  there  must  have  been 
at  least  three  E^STa  in  the  temple,154  it  is  certain  that  it  can  have 
had  in  view  only  the  head  treasurers  and  not  the  entire  staff  of 
officials  that  were  required  for  the  administration  of  the  treasury. 
It  is  probable  that,  under  the  category  of  treasury 
officials,  we  should  also  include  the  amarkelin  (ffaftgftt), 
who  are  mentioned  once  in  the  Mishna  without  any  hint 
whatever  being  given  as  to  the  nature  of  their  functions,156 
the  consequence  being  that  the  Eabbinical  writers  indulge 
merely  in  empty  conjectures  on  the  point,  conjectures  based, 
to  some  extent,  upon  trivial  etymological  conceits.166  The 
term  itself  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  means  a  "  member  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  or  an  accountant."  157  Consequently  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  we  find  that  in  2  Kings  xii.  1  0  and 
xxii.  4,  for  example,  the  term  N^miDK  is  substituted  for  the 
Hebrew  expression  ^BH  *?.?#,  "keepers  of  the  threshold,"  by 
whom  the  priestly  treasurers  are  meant.  We  have  a  term 
in  every  way  identical  with  the  one  now  in  question  in  the 
Armenian  expression  hamarakar,  which  in  like  manner 
denotes  an  official  having  charge  of  the  accounts  (a  chief 

153  BikTcurim  iii.  3  (see  p.  259,  above)  ;  also  in  the  lists  of  the  various 
ranks  of  the  priests  given  in  Tosefta,  Horajoth,  Jin.  (see  note  135),  the 
DS"13M  take  precedence  of  the  ordinary  priests,  while  these  latter  again  rank 
higher  than  the  Levites.      In  a  certain  Rabbinical  lamentation  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  high  priests,  the  DS"GT3  are  put  immediately  on  a  level 
with  them  precisely  as  in  Josephus  ("  They  are  high  priests  and  their  sons 
are  p^fj,  and  their  sons-in-law  j^DIDN-"     Tosefta,  Menachoth,fin.;  Bab. 
Pesachim  57a.     Derenbourg,  Histoire,  p.  232,  note). 

154  Shekalim  v.  2.  1M  Shekalim  v.  2. 

156  In  the  Tosefta,  Shekalim  ii.  15  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  177),  it  is 
affirmed  that  they  kept  the  seven  keys  of  the  seven  gates  of  the  court  (see 
also  Gratz,  Monatsschrift,  1876,  p.  441).  But  this  is  a  pure  conjecture 
founded  upon  a  statement  in  the  Mishna  to  the  effect  that  there  must  have 
been  at  least  seven  amarkelin.  An  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  term 
etymologically  by  supposing  it  to  be  derived  either  from  ^3  ID  (lord  of  all), 
or  ^D  "DDK  (he  who  speaks  all,  i.e.  he  who  is  entitled  to  order  everything). 
See  in  general,  Levy's  Chald.  Worterb.  s.ii.  Idem,  Neuliebr.  Worterb.  s.v. 


157    Perles,   Etymologisclie    Studien   (1871),   p.    106.     Comp.    Noldeke, 
Gottinger  gel  Anzeiyen  (1871),  149.     Idem,  Literar.  Centralbl.  1875,  p.  876. 
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treasurer).158  It  is*  true  no  doubt  that  our  term  also  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  Targums  in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of 
chiefs  or  heads  generally.169  But  seeing  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
priestly  j^annDK  are  mentioned  along  with  the  pnu,160  we  may 
venture  to  regard  it  as  certain  that  they  also  belonged  to  the 
same  category  as  the  treasurers.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
among  the  subordinate  officials  of  this  department ; 16L  but 
perhaps  the  distinction  between  the  gisbarim  and  the  amar- 
kelin  was  something  like  this,  that  while  to  the  former  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  receiving  and  taking  charge  of  the  various 
treasures,  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  distributing  among  the  priests  the  gifts  and 
offerings  that  were  intended  for  them.162  Besides  the  two 
classes  just  mentioned,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  mentions  yet  a 
third,  viz.  the  pp^inp  (KaOokiKoi),  of  whom  however  the  Mishna 
knows  nothing  whatever.163 

II.  For  the  duties  connected  with  the  police  department, 

158  PrucVhomme  (Journal  Asiatique,  16th  series,  vol.  vii.  1866,  p.  115) 
renders  it  by  comptable  ou  caissier  chef.     Corap.  also  Levy  in  Geiger's  Jud. 
Zeitschrift,  v.  1867,  p.  214  f.     Lagarde,  Armenische  Studien  (Abhandlungen 
dcr  Gottingcr  Gcsellsch.  der  Wisscnch.  vol.  xxii.  1877),  No.  1216. 

159  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  and  Levy,  Chald.  Wb'rterb.  under  word. 

160  Besides  Shekalim  v.  2,  so  also  in  the  list  of  the  ranks  of  the  priests, 
Tosefta  Horajoth,  fin.,  and  in  the  lamentation  of  Tosefia  Menachoth,  fin. 
(see  note  153,  above). 

161  It  is  true  that,  in  the  list  of  the  grades  of  the  priests  Tosefta  Horajoth, 
fin.,  the  j^DIDX  rank  higher  than  the  pUtt-     But  this  can  hardly  be  correct. 
See,  on  the  other  hand,  Shekalim  v.  2  ;  Tosefta  Menachoth,  fin.    In  Bikkurim 
iii.  3,  the  pDM  are  included  among  the  prominent  members  of  the  priest- 
hood, while  the  pfeyiDK  again  are  not  mentioned  at  all. 

162  In  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  11-19)  those  officials  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  gifts  for  the  priests  are  plainly  distinguished  from  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  distribute  them.     And  now  we  find  it  stated  in  the 
Mishna,  Shekalim  v.  2,  that  "it  is  usual  to  appoint  not  fewer  than  three 
gisbarim,  and  not  fewer  than  seven  amarkelim."     If  with  this  we  compare 
what  is  said  about  the  gathering  in  and  distributing  of  the  money  for  the 
poor  (Pea  viii.  7  :  "  Two  take  charge  of  the  collecting  and  three  of  the 
distributing  of  it"),  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  gisbarim  and 
the  amarkelim  would  stand  to  each  other  precisely  in  the  same  relation  as 
that  in  which  the  collectors  of  the  money  for  the  poor  stood  to  the  distri- 
butors of  it. 

163  Jer.  Shekalim  v.  foL  49a. 
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for  which  a  very  large  staff  of  officials  was  required,  it  was 
mostly  Levites  that  were  employed.  In  early  times  indeed, 
and  down  even  to  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  "  gate- 
keepers "  (B'nyb')  did  not  belong  as  yet  to  the  order  of  the 
Levites,  but  were  of  a  somewhat  lower  rank;  it  was  the 
author  of  the  Chronicles  who  was  the  first  to  include  these 
officials  also  among  the  number  of  the  Levites  (see  p.  224, 
above).  In  the  inner  court  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  and 
ward  was  discharged  by  the  priests  themselves.  The  author 
of  the  Chronicles,  and  subsequently  Philo  and  the  Mishna, 
have  furnished  us  with  several  details  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  now  in  question.164  We  learn  from 
the  first-mentioned  authority  that  there  were  twenty-four 
wards  in  all,  under  four  chiefs  or  captains,  and  that  they  were 
posted  on  the  east,  west,  north  and  south  sides  of  the  temple 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  12-18,  also  ix.  17,  24-27).  The  statements 
of  this  writer  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  temple 
of  Zerubbabel.  But  the  area  of  the  temple  esplanade,  or  the 
so-called  outer  court,  was  afterwards  very  much  enlarged, 
especially  by  Herod,  so  that  it  now  formed  a  large  quadrangle, 
its  longer  side  being  that  which  extended  from  north  to  south. 
Within  this  large  square  again  there  was  an  oblong  quad- 
rangular space  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  the  longer  side,  in 
this  instance,  running  from  west  to  east ;  this  was  the  so- 
called  inner  court,  or  "  the  court "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  This  court  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  at 
the  foot  of  this  stair  was  a  railing  within  which  no  Gentile 
was  allowed  to  pass.  Any  Gentile  who  ventured  to  pass  this 
boundary  and  set  foot  within  the  inner  court  was  punished 
with  death ;  and  the  Eoman  authorities  respected  the  scruples 
of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  this  matter  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  sanctioned  the  execution  of  this  sentence  even  in  those 

164  See  in  general,  Opitii  Commentarius  de  custodia  templi  nocturna 
(Ugolini's  Tkes.  vol.  ix.  pp.  979-1076).  Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  590  f. 
Kneucker's  art.  "  Tempelpolizei,"  in  Schenkel's  Bilellex.  vol.  v.  p, 
484  ff. 


* 
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cases  in  which  Roman  citizens  had  been  the  offenders.185  To 
this  railing  notices  were  attached  at  certain  distances  from 
each  other,  with  the  prohibition  and  the  penalty  for  infringing 
it  inscribed  upon  them  in  Greek  and  Latin.166  According  to 
Philo,  there  were  keepers  in  his  day  not  only  at  the  entrances 
to  the  inner  court,  but  likewise  at  the  gates  of  the  outer  one  as 
well,  one  of  their  principal  duties  being  to  see  that  the  pro- 
hibition in  question  was  rigidly  complied  with.  In  addition 
to  these  there  were  watchmen  patrolling  all  round  by  night 
and  by  day  to  make  sure  that  nothing  of  an  unseemly 
character  was  going  on  anywhere.187  According  to  the  Mishna, 
there  were  twenty-one  points  at  which  the  Levites  kept  watch 
(at  night),  and  three  at  which  the  priests  did  so.  The  Leviti- 
cal  keepers  were  stationed  partly  at  the  gates  and  the  corners 
of  the  outer  court  (inside  of  it),  and  partly  at  the  gates  and 
corners  of  the  inner  court  (outside  of  it),  while  the  priestly 
guards  again  had  charge  of  the  inner  court.168  It  was  usual 

165  Sec  in  general,  Joseph.  Antt.  xv.  11.  5  ;  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  2,  vi.  2.  4; 
Apion.  ii.  8.     Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajiun,  §  31   (ed.  Mang.  ii.  577).     Mishna, 
Middotli  ii.  3  ;   Kdim  i.  8.     It  was  in  consequence  of  an  alleged  violation 
of  this  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  taking  Trophimus 
into  the  inner  court,  that  the  popular  tumult  arose  that  led  to  the  apostle's 
being  arrested  (Acts  xxi.  28).     For  the  judicial  proceedings  in  such  cases, 
com  p.  further  p.  188,  above. 

166  One  of  those  inscriptions  was  discovered  and  published  in  the  year 
1871  by  Clermont-Ganncau.     For  an  account  of  it,  see  Clermont-Ganneau, 
Revue  archeoloyiquc,  new  series,  vol.  xxiii.  1872,  pp.  214-234,  290-296, 
pi.  x.     Derenbourg,  Journal  asiatiquc,  6th  series,  vol.  xx.  1872,  pp.  178-195. 
Piper,  Jalirb.f.  dentsclic  Theol.  1376,  p.  51  f.    The  inscription  runs  thus:— 

MII0ENA   AAAOFENH  EI2IIO 
PETE20AI   ENT02  TOT  HE 
PI  TO   IEPON  TPTcDAKTOT  KAI 
nEPIBOAPT  O2  A  AN  AH 
O0H   EATTHI   A1TIO2  E2 
TAI   AIA  TO  ESAKOAOT 
©EIN  0ANATON. 

167  Philo,  Depracmiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  vi.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  236)  :  TOVTUV  ol  fte* 
IKI  Qvpat;  'topvyrett  7retp'  oe.-jTu7c  roc.1;  elao'ooig  Tv^upoi'  o!  Be  ti'au  KCCTXTO 

i>7?£p  TOV  fAYl  TiVOt  U'J   OV   @£fli;  £X,6vTSi  V)    IZXOVTCX.    tTTifiqytX.t'    Ol    Sfi    \V    XlVC'ha 

x,etl 


168  Middotli  i.  1  ;   Tamid  i.  1. 
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for  a  captain  of  the  temple  to  go  round  at  night  to  see  that 
the  guards  were  not  sleeping  at  their  posts.169  This  captain 
was  known  under  the  designation  of  JVan  in  K>%K.  Besides 
this  official,  there  is  also  occasional  mention  of  an  fiTan  S^N.170 
Now,  seeing  that  the  Mishna  knows  of  no  other  designation 
for  the  whole  space  around  the  temple — even  in  cases  where 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inner  court — but  the 
expression  JVnn  "in,171  we  are  accordingly  to  understand  by  the 
Iran  "in  B*N,  a  captain  who  had  charge  of  the  outer  court,  and 
by  the  rrTttn  B«K,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  who  had  the 
surveillance  of  the  temple  itself.  For  the  nns3  cannot  possibly 
have  been  intended  to  refer  to  Fort  Antonia,  seeing  that  this 
latter  was  under  the  charge  of  a  Eoman  Qpovpapxos,172  but  only 
to  the  temple  itself.173  The  two  kinds  of  officials  now  men- 
tioned would  therefore  be  identical  with  the  D^JD  or  <TT parrjy o  i 
to  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer. 

It  was  also  part  of  the  watchmen's  duty  to  open  and  close 
the  whole  of  the  gates  of  the  courts,  all  of  which  were  shut 
during  the  night ;  and  accordingly  there  was  also  an  officer 
appointed  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  superintend  "the 
shutting  of  the  gates."  174  According  to  Josephus,  the  services 
of  two  hundred  men  were  required  every  time  the  gates 
were  shut,175  and  the  heavy  brazen  gate  in  the  east  of  the 
court  took  twenty  men  itself.176  Then  as  for  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  we  are  told  that  when  it  was  opened,  so  loud  was  the 
creaking,  that  it  could  be  heard  as  far  away  as  Jericho.177  The 
keys  of  the  gates  of  the  court  were  kept  by  the  elders  of  the 
particular  division  of  priests  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  on  watch 
duty  within  the  court  for  the  time  being.178  When  the 

169  Middofh  i.  2.  17°  Orla  ii.  12. 

171  For  example,  Bikkurim  iii.  4 ;  Pesachim  v.  5-10  ;  Shekalim  vii.  2-3. 
Sanhedrin  xi.  2. 

172  Joseph.  Antt.  xv.  11.  4,  xviii.  4.  3. 

173  So  also  1  Chron.  xxix.  1,  19.     Pesachim  iii.  8,  vii.  8  ;  Sebachim  xii.  5  ; 
Tamidi.  I  •  Middoth  i.  9  ;  Para  iii.  1. 

174  Shekalim  v.  1.  175  Contra  Apion.  ii.  9. 
176  Bell  Jud.  vi.  5.  3.                            m  Tamid  iii.  8. 

17»  Middoth  i.  8-9  ;  Tamid  i.  1. 
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% 
divisions  were  changed,  the  one  that  retired  handed  them  over 

to  the  one  that  came  in  to  take  its  place.179  The  morning 
sacrifice,  as  we  know,  required  to  be  offered  at  daybreak,  and 
that  being  the  case  the  gates  would  of  course  have  to  be  open 
some  little  time  before ;  while  at  the  Passover  season  they 
were  open  even  so  early  as  midnight.180 

III.  It  is  true  the  acts  of  worship  properly  so  called,  i.e.  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifices  with  all  the  accompanying  ceremonial, 
devolved  as  a  whole  upon  the  entire  priesthood,  who  were 
divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  each  of  which  conducted  the 
worship  by  turns,  and  that  for  a  week  at  a  time  (on  this  see 
next  paragraph).  Yet  even  here  special  stated  officials  were  also 
necessary  for  certain  particular  functions.  We  get  some  idea 
of  the  multifarious  nature  of  those  functions  from  a  passage  in 
the  Mishna  in  which  are  enumerated,  though  in  a  very  con- 
fused and  unsystematic  order,  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
at  a  particular  period  (evidently  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
temple's  existence)  happened  to  fill  the  most  important 
offices  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.181 
From  that  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was,  for  example, 

179  Contra  Apion.  ii.  8. 

180  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.     Also,  in  the  time  of  Pentecost,  the  priests  who 
were  to  officiate  entered  the  court  as  early  as  during  the  night.     Bell  Jud. 
ri.  5.  3.     Comp.  further,  Joma  i.  8. 

181  Shekalim  v.  1  :  "  The  following  are  the   officials  who  held  appoint- 
ments in  the  sanctuary  :  (1)  Jochanan  the  son  of  Pinchas  had  charge  of  the 
seals  ;  (2)  Achiah  of  the  drink-offerings  ;  (3)  Matthiah  the  son  of  Samuel 
of  the  lots ;  (4)  Petachiah  of  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  birds  for  sacri- 
fice ;  (5)  Ben  Achiah  of  the  healing  of  the  priests  suffering  from  abdominal 
disorders ;  (6)  Nechoniah  was  master  of  the  wells ;  (7)  Gebini  a  herald  ; 
(8)  Ben  Gabar  a  chief   door-shutter ;  (9)  Ben   Bebai  had  charge  of  the 
scourging  (?  JppB,  the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain)  ;  (10)  Ben  Arsa  kept 
the  warning  cymbal;  (11)   Hygros,  son  of  Levi,   was  conductor  of  the 
psalmody ;  (12)  the  family  of  Garmu  had  the  charge  of  the  preparing  of 
the  shewbread  ;   (13)  the  family  of  Abtinas  that  of  the  preparation  of  the 
frankincense ;  (14)  Eleasar  had  the  renewing  (or  the  custody  ?)  of  the 
veils ;    (15)  Pinchas  that  of    the  garments."      As  elucidating  the  whole 
passage,   comp.  the  Rabbinical  commentaries  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii. 
p.  192  ;  and  especially,  Herzfeld's  Gescli.des  VolkesJisrael,  i.  p.  405  ff. ;  also 
Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenihums,  i.  p.  151  f. 
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a  special  official  "  over  the  lots  "  (No.  3),  on  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  daily  casting  of  the  lots  for 
determining  the  particular  parts  of  the  service  that  were  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  various  officiating  priests.182  Then  there 
was  another  functionary  who  was  "over  the  seals"  (No.  1), 
and  another  again  "  over  the  drink-offerings  "  (No.  2).  For, 
with  a  view  to  simplifying  matters,  an  arrangement  had  been 
adopted  according  to  which  "  seals "  or  tokens  were  issued 
corresponding  to  the  various  kinds  of  drink-offerings,  on 
presenting  which  people  could  get  the  particular  drink-offering 
indicated  upon  them.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  first  of 
all  to  purchase  a  token  from  the  official  who  was  "  over  the 
seals,"  then  to  hand  this  to  the  one  who  was  "  over  the  drink- 
offerings,"  who  in  return  would  give  to  the  person  tendering 
it  the  amount  of  drink-offering  requisite  for  the  particular 
occasion  for  which  it  was  wanted.183  There  was  a  similar 
arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  be 
promptly  supplied  with  birds  for  sacrificial  purposes.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  drop  the  money  into  a  box,  where- 
upon it  became  the  duty  of  the  official  who  was  "aver  the 
winged  sacrifices  "  (No.  4)  duly  to  purchase  with  it,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  requisite  offerings.184  Many  of  the  offerings 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  required  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  to  prepare  them  properly,  a  skill  which  belonged  by 
inheritance  to  particular  families.  Accordingly  the  family  of 
Garmu  (No.  12)  had  charge  of  the  preparing  of  the  shew- 
bread,  that  of  Abtinas  (No.  13)  had  the  preparing  of  the 
frankincense.186  Then  again  the  chief  charge  of  the  psalmody 

182  On  the  casting  of  the  lots  here  in  question,  see  Joma  ii.  2-4  ;  Tamid 
i.  2,  iii.  1,  v.  2.    The  Matthiah,  a  son  of  Samuel,  who  is  mentioned  as  having 
had  charge  of  the  lots,  is  also  mentioned  in  Joma  iii.  1,  Tamid  iii.  2,  where 
he  is  introduced  as  vouching  for  the  existence  of  certain  practices  in  the 
temple. 

183  SheTcalim  v.  3-5. 

184  The  money  was  dropped  into  one  of  the  thirteen  trumpet-shaped 
boxes  that  stood  in  the  temple  ;  see  note  142,  above. 

185  In  Joma  iii.  11,  both  families  are  censured  for  having  allowed  strangers 
to  meddle  with  their  art.    There  was  a  chamber  in  the  inner  court  that  was 
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was  entrusted  to  an  official  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose (No.  II).186  There  was  another  whose  duty  it  was  to 
sound  a  cymbal  (b^v)  by  way  of  letting  the  Levites  know 
when  to  commence  the  music  (No.  1  0).187  There  were  besides 
a  temple  physician  (No.  5),  a  master  of  the  wells  (No.  6),  a 
herald  (No.  7),  whose  voice  was  so  powerful  that  it  could  be 
heard  as  far  away  as  Jericho.188  Then  further,  as  the  veils  in 
the  temple  required  to  be  frequently  renewed,189  there  was  an 
official  appointed  to  see  to  the  making  of  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  store  in  which  they  were  kept  (No.  14).  And 
lastly,  there  was  an  official  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  priests'  garments  (No.  15).190 

A  very  numerous  class  of  functionaries  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  was  that  of  the  sacred  musicians, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  accompany  the  offering  of  the  "  daily 
burnt-offering  "  and  the  other  solemn  services  with  singing  and 
playing  upon  stringed  instruments,191  and  who  were  called  in 
Hebrew  D'nibto  (frequently  so  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  and 
in  Greek,  -^aXrroSot,  [epo-^dXrat,,  vfivwbol,  KiOapiarai  re  /cal 


named  D^DIX  JV2  after  the  family  of  Abtinas  (Joma  i.  5  ;  Tamid  i.  1  ; 
Middoih  i.  1).     In  addition,  comp.  in  general,  1  Chron.  ix.  30-32,  xxiii.  29. 

186  On  this  official,  comp.  further,  Joma  iii.  11. 

187  Comp.  Tamid  vii.  3.  188  Tamid  iii.  8.  189  Shckalim  viii.  5. 

190  For  the  priests1  oiiicial  garments  were  kept  in  the  court  (Ezek.  xlii.  14). 
The  master  of  the  wardrobe,  Pinchas,  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Middoih  i.  4  ; 
Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  vi.  8.  3.     Whether  his  duty  was  simply  to  take  charge  of 
the  garments,  or  whether  he  had  also,  when  necessary,  to  provide  new  ones, 
is  not  quite  clear. 

191  On  these  officials  and  the  temple  music  generally,  compare,  in  addition 
to  the  literature  quoted  ia  notes  43  arid  136,  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  pp.  698, 
844,  11G7.     Winer's  Realwb'rterb.,  art.  "Musik"  and  "  Musikalische  Instru- 
mcnte."     Leyrer's  art.  "  Musik  bei  den  Hebraern,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl. 
(1st  od.  vol.  x.  pp.  123-135;   2nd  ed.  vol.  x.  pp.  387-398).      Wetzstein 
in  Delitzsch's  Commentar  zu  Jesaja,  2nd  ed.  pp.  702-704.     Riehm's  Hand- 
irvrtcrb.  dcs  bill.  Altertums,  pp.  1028-1045   (with  numerous  illustrations). 
Griitz,   Die    Tempelpsalmen  (Monatsschr.  1878,  pp.  217-222).     Idem,  Die 
mwikalisclien  Instrumente  im  jerusalemischen  Tempcl  und  der  musikalisclie 
CJior  dcr  Lei-  it  en  (Monatssclir.   1881,  pp.  241-259).     Lagarde,  ErTclaruny 
lubraisclicr  Worter  (AbhanJlungen  dcr  Gottinger  Gesellscli.  der  Wissensch.  vol. 
xxvi.  1880),  pp.  13-27.     Staincr,  The  Music  of  the  Bible,  London  (without 
a  date,  Ib79  ?)  ;  with  100  illustrations. 
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2  They  formed  a  separate  and  exclusive  order,  to 
which  none  were  admitted  but  those  descended  from  a  par- 
ticular family,  and  down  even  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Levites,  although 
at  a  subsequent  period  they  were  included  amongst  them 
(see  above,  p.  225  f.).193  They  were  divided  into  three 
families,  those  of  Neman,  Asaph  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun 
(1  Chron.  vi.  16-32,  xv.  16-19,  xxv.  the  entire  chapter; 
2  Chron.  v.  12),194  and  the  whole  were  sub-divided  again  into 
twenty-four  courses  of  service  (1  Chron.  xxv.).  The  principal 
part  of  their  duty  was  to  sing,  playing  on  an  instrument 
being  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  an  accompaniment  to 
the  singing.  The  musical  instruments  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  were  chiefly  the  three  following  :195  —  (1)  The  cymbal 
(DVihfp,  KVfjifiaXa),  an  instrument  played  by  striking  the  one 
plate  upon  the  other,  and  resembling  the  warning  cymbal 
(fefef),  with  which  the  signal  was  given  for  commencing  the 
singing.196  As  the  dual  form  already  serves  to  indicate,  this 


192  i//otXr&)So/  or,  according  to  another  reading,  ^aA^sjBo/,  Sir.  xlvii.  9, 
1.  18.      iepoij/ahrou,  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  3,  Jin.  ;  vf&v$oft  Antt.  xx.  9.  6  ; 
Kidctpiarcti  re  x,xl  p/uvpdo/,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  4.     From  this  latter  passage  we 
must  beware  of  inferring  that  the  players  on  the  instruments  and  the 
singers    represent   separate    categories.      For   the   truth   is,   both  alike 
come  ptra,  ruv  opydvuv.     "Those  who  play  on  the  stringed  instrument 
and  sing,"  are  consequently  the  same  persons.     Comp.  1  Chron.  xv.  16, 
"W  "632  DHI^IDH,  also  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5. 

193  In  the  Mishna  too,  the  musicians  are  uniformly  described  as  "  Levites  " 
(D^),  Bikkurim  iii.  4  ;    Sukka  v.  4  ;   Rosh  hashana  iv.  4  ;   Arachin  ii.  6  ; 
Tamid  vii.  3-4. 

194  On  the  ingenious  way  in  which  those  families  of  the  musicians  are 
traced  back  to  Levi,  see  Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  p.  231  f.     Only  one  of 
those  families  is  mentioned  among  the  exiles  that  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel,  viz.  that  of  Asaph,  Ezra  ii.  41  ;  Neh.  vii.  44. 

195  See  Neh.   xii.   27  ;    1   Chron.   xiii.   8,   xv.  16-22,  xv.  28,  xvi.  5  ; 
2  Chron.  v.  12,  xxix.  25  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  54,  xiii.  51.     Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  12.  3. 
Sukka  v.  4  ;  Arachin  ii.  3-6  ;  Middoth  ii.  6. 

196  Comp.  p.  221,  above.     In  the  leading  passage  on  the  musical  instru- 
ments, viz.  Arachin  ii.  3-6,  DTl^*D  are  not  mentioned  at  all,  but  merely 
the  i?^V.     Consequently  one  is  tempted  to  assume  that  both  are  identically 
the  same.      But  still   the  different   terms  undoubtedly  denote  different 
instruments. 
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instrument  consisted  of  two  large  shallow  plates  made  of 
brass,197  which,  when  struck  the  one  upon  the  other,  emitted 
a  loud  sound.  Of  a  somewhat  more  musical  and  harmonious 
character  were  (2)  the  ^  vd/3\a,  Luther :  "  psalter,"  and  (3) 
the  1133,  Kivvpa,  Luther  :  "  Harfe."  Both  were  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  vdjB\a,  according  to  Josephus,  having  twelve  and 
the  Kivvpa  ten  strings.198  The  vd/3\a  was  played  with  the 
hand,  whereas,  according  to  the  same  authority  just  referred 
to,  the  Kivvpa  was  played  with  the  plectrum  (in  the  earlier 
Biblical  times  the  "ifes  was  also  played  with  the  hand).199  A 
good  deal  has  no  doubt  been  written  in  which  the  nature  of 
those  instruments  is  fully  discussed,  but  still  no  certain  result 
has  been  arrived  at.  According  to  the  Mishna,  the  number 
of  D^33  employed  in  the  temple  choir  was  never  fewer  than 
two  and  never  more  than  six,  whereas  with  regard  to  the 
nhi33,  there  required  to  be  nine  of  them  at  the  very  least,  and 
their  number  might  be  multiplied  ad  libitum™  From  all 
this  one  might  venture  to  infer  that  the  1133  was  the  chief, 
the  leading  instrument,  while  the  2H  was  rather  intended  to 
serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  it.  Besides  the  three  instru- 
ments just  referred  to,  reed  pipes,  ByrC!,  were  also  introduced 
into  the  choir  on  the  occasion  of  the  high  festivals  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  (Passover,  Pentecost  and 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles).201 

But  in  addition  to  this,  trumpets  (rrtljrtvrt)  were  in  regular 
use,  and  while  the  playing  upon  the  instruments  hitherto 
mentioned  was  left  entirely  to  the  Levites  (the  traditions 
hesitating  somewhat  only  with  regard  to  the  reed-pipes),  the 
blowing  with  trumpets,  on  the  other  hand,  was  performed  by 
priests.  This  latter  was  also  an  accompaniment  above  all  of 
the  offering  of  the  daily  burnt-offering,  and  of  other  parts  of 

197  1  Chron.  xv.  19.     Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  12.  3. 

198  Antt.  vii.  12.  3.  ™»  1  Sam.  xvi.  23,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9. 

200  Arachin  ii.  3.  5. 

201  On  the  use  of  those  last-mentioned  instruments,  see  in  particular, 
Arachin  ii.  3-4. 
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the  service  as  well.202  The  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  was  likewise 
announced  by  some  of  the  priests  blowing  trumpets  from  the 
roof  of  the  temple.203 

The  services  of  a  more  menial  kind  were  performed,  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  temple  slaves 
(D^rn).204  It  is  true  that  D'O'TO  still  continue  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  literature  of  a  later  period,205  but  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  make  out  with  certainty  what  the  nature  of  their  duties 
now  was.  Instead  of  them  we  now  meet  with  what  are 
called  "servants"  (DW);206  nay  we  find  that,  in  Philo,  the 
cleaning  and  sweeping  of  the  temple  are  mentioned  along 
with  the  duty  of  watching  as  being  all  of  them  performed 
by  the  vecoKopoi,  i.e.  the  Levites.207  There  were  also  a  good 
many  functions  that  were  left  to  be  performed  by  boys 
belonging  to  the  families  of  the  priests  (nan::  wa).208 


IV.    THE  DAILY  SERVICE. 

The  daily  worship  of  the  sanctuary  was  conducted  by  the 
twenty-four  divisions  of  the  priests  (see  p.  2  1  6  ff.  above),  each 
division  taking  its  turn  and  officiating  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
The  divisions  were  changed  every  Sabbath  day,  the  arrange- 

202  See  in  general,  Num.  x.  1-10  ;  Ezra  iii.  10  ;  Neh.  xii.  35  ;  1  Chron. 
xv.  24,  xvi.  6  ;  2  Chron.  v.  12,  vii.  6,  xxix.  26-28  ;  Sir.  1.   16.     Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  12.  6.      Sukka  v.  4-5  ;   Rosh  Jiasliana  iii.   3-4  ;    Tamid  vii.  3. 
Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Heiligth.  book  iii.  chap,  xlvii. 

203  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  iv.  9.  12.     Sukka  v.  5. 

204  Ezra  ii.  43,  58,  70,  vii.  7,  viii.  17,  20  ;  Neh.  iii.  26,  81,  vii.  46,  60,  73, 
x.  29,  xi.  3,  21  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  2.     Comp.  Pfeffinger,  De  NetUnaeis  (in  Ugo- 
lini's  Thes.  vol.  xiii.).     Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Nethinim."     Oehler,  art. 
"Nethinim,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  1st  ed.  vol.  x.  296  f. 

205  jror  example,  Jebamoih  ii.  4  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  1  ;  Makkoth  iii.  1  ;  Horajoth 
iii.  8. 

206  Sukka  iv.  4  ;  Tamid  v.  3.     Comp.  further,  Sota  vii.  7-8  ;  Joma  vii.  1. 

207  Philo,  Depraemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  vi.  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  p.  236): 
Jg  roc;  arooe.£  xctl  TX  Iv  VTrotiQptn  xopovvrss  rov  QopVTOV  e 


208  Joma  i.  7  ;   Sukka  v.   2  ;   Sanhedrin  ix.   6  ;    Tamid  i.  1  ;  Middoth 
I  8,  iii.  8. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  B 
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ment  being  that  the  retiring  one  should  offer  the  morning 
sacrifice  and  the  extra  Sabbath  offerings  (according  to  Num. 
xxviii.  9,  10)  before  leaving,  while  the  one  that  came  in  to 
take  its  place  was  to  offer  the  evening  sacrifice  and  put  the 
fresh  shewbread  upon  the  table.209  On  the  occasion  of  the 
three  leading  festivals  of  the  year  (Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles)  the  whole  twenty-four  courses 
officiated  simultaneously.210  The  attempts  made  by  Christian 
scholars  to  make  out  on  chronological  grounds  the  week 
during  which  the  course  of  Abia  happened  to  serve  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke  i.  5)  have  no  tenable  historical 
basis  on  which  to  rest.211  Every  weekly  division  again  was 
broken  up  into  somewhere  between  five  and  nine  sub-divisions, 
each  of  which  officiated  on  an  average  for  a  single  day  the 
one  after  the  other.  If  the  sub-divisions  happened  to  be 
fewer  than  seven,  then  some  of  them  required  to  take  their 
turn  twice ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  happened  to  be 
more  than  seven,  then  on  some  of  the  days  two  of  them 

209  See,  in  particular,  Tosefta,  Sukka  iv.  2-4-25  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p. 
200)  ;  also  Mislma,  Sukka  v.  7-8  ;   Tamid  v.  1.     2  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  8  (where 
the  priestly  courses  of  services  are  evidently  in  question ;  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
corresponding  passage  2  Kings  xi.  5,  9).     Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7  :  8«T«|e 
TS  ftiay  •/raTjO/az/   oixzoyiwflcx.i  ru  6iu    IKI   ypipatg  oxr&>,  d'Tfo  (rot/3 fiarov  tnl 
ffdtfifiarov.     It  is  probable  that  we  ought  also  to  understand  as  referring 
to  the  changing  of  the  weekly  (and  not  the  daily)  divisions,  the  passage 
contra  Apion.  ii.  8:  alii  succedentes  ad  sacrificia  veniunt,  et  congregati  in 
templum  median te  die  a  praecedentibus  claves  templi  et  ad  numerum  vasa 
omnia  percipiunt. 

210  See  Sukka  v.  6-8,  and  Bartenora  on  Sukka  v.  6,  in  Surenhusius' 
edition  of  the  Mishna,  ii.  p.  279. 

211  See  for  such  attempts,  Scaliger,  De  emendatione  temporum  (Coloniae 
Allobrog.  1629),  Appendix,  pp.  54-59.    Lightfoot,  Harmonia  evangelistarum, 
note  on  Luke  i.  5  (Opp.  i.  pp.  258-264).     Bengel,  Ordo  temporum  (1741), 
pp.  230-232.     Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synopse,  pp.  140-145.     Seyffarth, 
Chronologia  sacra  (1846),  pp.  97-103.     Stawars,  Die   Ordnung  Abia  in 
Beziehung  auf  die  Bestimmung  des  wahren  Geburtsdatums  Jesu  (Tub.  Theol. 
Quartalschr.  1866,  pp.  201-225).     The  calculations  here  in  question  are 
based  partly  upon  purely  gratuitous  assumptions  and  partly  upon  a  very 
late  and  somewhat  untrustworthy  notice  in  the  Talmud,  to  the  effect  that 
the  course  of  Joiarib  was  the  one  that  happened  to  be  officiating  on  the 
day  on  which  the  temple  was  destroyed  (Bab.  Taanith  29aX 
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officiated  at  the  same  time  (see  p.  216,  above).  But  further, 
as  never  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  priests  belonging  to  a 
sub-division  were  required  to  officiate  at  the  regular  daily 
offering  of  the  public  sacrifices,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
by  lot  those  on  whom  the  active  duties  of  the  day  were  to 
devolve.  Like  the  priests,  the  Levites  were  also  divided  into 
twenty-four  courses  of  service  (see  p.  227  f.,  above),  which  in 
like  manner  relieved  each  other  every  week.212  But  lastly,  in 
addition  to  this  there  was  an  analogous  division  of  the  people 
themselves  into  twenty-four  courses  of  service  (rriiDK^p),  each  of 
which  had  to  take  its  turn  in  coming  before  God,  every  day 
for  a  whole  week,  by  way  of  representing  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  while  the  daily  sacrifice  was  being  offered  to 
Jehovah.213  The  division  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  was  known  under  the  designation  of  'TO*?, 
"a  station."  At  the  same  time  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
Israelites  differed  from  that  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in 
this  respect,  that  unlike  these,  the  entire  division  did  not 
require  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  when  its  turn  came.  Instead 
of  this  the  persons  belonging  to  it  met  together  in  the 
synagogues  in  the  towns  in  or  near  which  they  resided 
and  there  engaged  in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  Scripture ; 
probably  in  every  instance  it  was  merely  a  deputation  of 
them  that  actually  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice.  In  that  case  it  was  this  deputation 
that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  constituted  the  1?jy?, 
which  "  stood  by  "  while  the  sacrifice  was  being  offered.214 

212  1  Chron.  ix.  25 ;   2   Chron.  xxiii.  4,  8.      Joseph.  Antt.  vii.   14.  7. 
Taanith  iv.  2. 

213  On  the  whole  arrangement,  comp.  Buxtorf  s  Lex.  CJiald.  col.  1622  f. 
(see  under  HDj;).     Lightfoot,  Ministerium  templi,  cap.  vii.  3  (Opp.  i.  p. 
700  f.).     Carpzov,  Apparatus  historico-criticus,  p.  109  f.     Hottinger,  De 
viris    stationariis,   Marburg   1707   (a  most   exhaustive    treatment  of  the 
matter).    Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  vol.  iii.  pp.  188-200,  204-209. 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  187  (2nd  ed.  vol.  xii.  227). 
Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  877-880  (art. 
"  Opferbeistande  "). 

814  See  especially,  Taanith  iv.  1-4.     The  principal  passage,  Taanith  iv.  2, 
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The  officiating  priests  wore,  during  the  service,  a  special 
official  dress,  which  consisted  of  the  four  following  articles : — 
(1)  D'pjao,  i.e.  short  breeches  covering  merely  the  hips  and 
thighs,  and  made  of  byssus  (probably  not  cotton,  but  fine 
white  linen).  Then  over  these  (2)  the  fljha,  a  long,  somewhat 
close-fitting  coat,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  with  narrow 
sleeves,  and  also  made  of  byssus.  This  coat  was  fastened 
together  somewhere  about  the  breast  with  (3)  a  girdle  (B32N), 
which  mostly  consisted  of  byssus  also,  only  it  had  ornaments 
of  purple,  scarlet  and  blue  embroidered  upon  it.  It  was 
therefore  the  only  part  of  the  attire  that  had  any  colour  about 
it,  all  the  rest  being  pure  white.  Then  the  covering  for  the 
head  was  (4)  the  WZIK,  a  kind  of  cap  or  turban.216  Shoes 

runs  thus :  "  The  early  prophets  instituted  twenty-four  courses  of  service 
(nvi?Dt?JO).  There  was  a  station  (*JDyE>)  in  Jerusalem,  consi.-ting  of  priests, 
Levites  and  Israelites,  to  represent  each  course.  When  the  time  for  service 
came  round  the  priests  and  Lovites  of  the  course  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
while  the  Israelites  belonging  to  that  course  met  in  the  synagogues  of  their 
towns  and  read  the  account  of  the  creation."  The  terms  of  the  passage 
are  contradictory  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  allege  that  the  whole  1DJJID  was 
in  Jerusalem,  while  telling  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Israelites  merely 
assembled  in  the  synagogues  of  their  towns.  It  is  probable  that  the 
correct  view  of  the  matter  is  given  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Tosefta  (cd.  Zuckermandel,  p.  210),  where  to  "the  Israelites  belonging  to  that 
course"  are  added  the  words  u  who  were  unable  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem." 
What  is  meant  therefore  is  this,  that  the  icJtole  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
belonging  to  the  same  course,  and  who  were  capable  of  service,  were  bound  to 
go  up  ;  while  the  Israelites,  on  the  other  hand,  might  stay  at  home  if  it  did 
not  happen  to  be  convenient  for  them  to  go,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is 
presupposed  that  some  of  them  were  expected  to  be  actually  present  in 
Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  in  Tamid  v.  6  it  is  assumed  without  more  ado 
that  the  "head  of  the  station"  (iftjjon  £'&n)  was  regularly  present  in  the 
capital.  A  similar  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by  Herzfeld,  for  example, 
iii.  p.  193,  and  Hamburger,  ii.  p.  878.  Bikkurim  iii.  2  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  there  were  station-districts  or  circles  marked  off  by  definite 
boundaries  and  having  some  leading  town  as  the  centre  of  each.  Comp. 
besides,  Taanith  ii.  7. 

215  For  the  priests'  attire,  see  Ezek.  xliv.  17-19  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  40-43, 
xxxix.  27-29,  and  above  all  the  minute  description  of  it  in  Joseph.  Antt. 
iii.  7.  1-3.  Philo's  brief  notice  in  Vita  Mosls,  iii.  13  (Mang.  ii.  157)  :  ^truva.^ 
"kivov;,  ^vctg  rt,  Kctl  Treptaxs'h.q  ;  DC  monarcllia,  ii.  5  (Mang.  ii.  225)  :  «j  d« 
ta6q$  tart  WTUV  "hivovq  zui  vepifafiK.  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  9.  6 :  7i/! 
Aristeas,  ed.  M.  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Arcliiv,  i.  270.  1-2 :  TUU  ispiuv  Ks 
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are  nowhere  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  priests  always  officiated  without  having  anything  on  the 
feet.218 

As    the    white    attire    was    a    symbol   of   purity,    so    the 


ruv  atyvpau  fivaaivotg  %traaw.  The  literature  of  our  subject  is 
the  same  as  that  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  high  priest's 
dress  ;  see  note  124,  above.  On  the  question  as  to  whether  byssus  is  to  be 
identified  with  cotton  or  with  linen,  see  among  others,  Winer's  Realworterb., 
art.  "Baumwolle;"  Dillmann's  note  on  Ex.  xxv.  4;  Haneberg,  Die 
religib'sen  Alterthumer,  pp.  536-538  (who  is  of  opinion  that  Rosellini  has 
decided  the  question,  and  that  in  favour  of  cotton)  ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Marquardt,  Das  Privatleben  der  Homer,  vol.  ii.  (1882)  p.  464  f.,  and  the 
leading  work  on  the  subject  quoted  there,  viz.  Yates'  Textrinum  antiquorum, 
An  Account  of  the  Art  of  Weaving  among  the  Ancients,  part  i.  London 
1843  ;  also  Hehn,  Cultarpftanzen  und  Haustliiere,  3rd  ed.  p.  145.  As  the 
ancients  did  not  always  carefully  distinguish  between  linen  and  cotton,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  there  were  some  instances  in  which  cotton  was  also 
made  use  of  for  making  the  priests'  attire  (as  witness,  for  example,  the 
fine  Indian  fabric  from  which  the  garments  were  made  which  the  high 
priest  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  and  which  consisted  of  that  material).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  linen  that  was  used. 
According  to  Mishna,  Kilajim  ix.  1,  only  flax  (DTl^Q)  and  sheep's  wool 
(~)!D¥)  were  employed  for  the  purpose  in  question,  the  latter  being  for  the 
parti-coloured  ornamentation  on  the  girdle  ;  see  the  commentaries  in 
Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  i.  p.  149,  and  Braun's  Vestitus  sacerdotum 
Hebraeorum,  i.  6.  2,  ii.  3.  4.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  matter  that  it  is 
said  in  Josephus,  Antt.  iv.  8.  11  :  {tv$=l;  B'  l|  vpuv  KhuaT^u  g|  tpiov  xal 

GTOTlJJI'  (pOptlTG)'  T«?£  'ydtp   ItpSVffl  [60V  0  I  £  TOtVTYlV  OCTrQ$!:%M%{)xt 

the  priests'  attire  was  expressly  exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  Lev. 
xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11. 

216  See  Bartenora  on  Shekalim  v.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii.  192). 
Braun's  Vestitus  sacerd.  Heb.  i.  3.  3  (pp.  43-47).  Carpzov,  Discalceatio 
religiosa  in  loco  sacro  ad  Ex.  iii.  5  (in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxix.). 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  405  if.  Winer's  Reahcorterb.  ii.  271.  Leyrer 
in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  718.  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  Megilla  iv.  8  with  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  : 
"  He  who  says,  I  will  not  lead  the  prayers  in  coloured  clothes,  as  little  is 
he  to  do  so  in  white  attire.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  do  so  with  sandals  on,  as 
little  is  he  to  do  it  barefooted."  The  meaning  of  which  is  simply  this,  that 
in  the  service  of  the  synagogue  no  one  is  to  presume  to  wear  the  dress  of  a 
priest.  With  regard  to  the  priests'  benediction,  on  the  other  hand,  Jochanan 
ben  Sakkai  is  said  to  have  ordained,  that  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  it  was  still  to  be  pronounced  by  them  only  with  the  feet  bare 
(Rosh  liashana  31b  ;  Sola  496.  Dereubourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  305, 
note  3). 
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officiating  priests  required  to  be  men  characterized  by 
temperance  and  Levitical  purity.  During  the  period  of  their 
service  they  were  prohibited  from  drinking  wine  or  any 
other  intoxicating  beverage.217  Nor  were  they  allowed  to 
enter  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  officiating  unless  they 
were  Levitically  clean.  Nay  more,  even  those  who  were  so 
were,  in  every  instance,  required  to  take  a  formal  bath 
previous  to  their  entering  upon  the  services  of  the  day.218 
But  besides  this,  they  had  then  to  go  and  wash  the  hands 
and  feet  in  the  brazen  laver  ("N*?)  that  stood  in  the  open 
air  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  of  burnt- offering.219 

As   regards   the   sacrifices   that  were  offered   every  day,220 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  public,  and 

217  Lev.    x.  8-11  ;    Ezek.    xliv.    21.      Pseudo-Hecataeus  in    Josephus, 
contra  Apion.  i.    22    (ed.  Bekker,    p.   204,  26  ff.) :    TO  TrecpoiTroiv   oli/ov   oit 
KivrtvTt;  tv  ru>  itpu.     Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  7.     Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2 ; 
Bell.  Jnd.  v.  5.  7.     Mislina,  Taanith  ii.  7.     Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  xiii.  885  ff. 
(where  are  giveii  in  extcnso  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  the  passages  from  the 
Jer.  Taanith  65d  ;  Tosefta,  Taanith  ii.,  Sifra  and  Pesikta  to  Lev.  x.  9). 

218  Joma  iii.  3 :  "No  priest  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  court  for  the 
purpose  of  officiating,   even  though  he  be  already  clean,  without   having 
taken  a  bath ;  "  comp.  Tainid  i.  2.     A  bath  had  also  to  be  taken  above 
all  after  every  occasion  of  doing  their  needs,  Joma  iii.  2.     On  the  place 
where  the  bath  was  to  be  taken,  see  Tamid  i.  1 ;  Middoth  i.  9,  fin. 

2i»  Ex.  xxx.  17-21,  xl.  30-32.  Tamid  i.  4,  ii.  1.  Philo,  Vita  Mosis, 
iii.  15 :  icobetf  fActhiaTot.  ztti  •fctipct,;  d~ovi7rrof^.s'jo{.  On  the  ")i>3  itself,  see 

also  Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Sir.  1.  3  ;  Middoth  iii.  6  ;  Joma  iii.  10  ;  Tamid  iii.  8. 
Lightfoot,  Descrlptio  tcmpli,  cap.  xxxvii.  1  (Opp.  i.  643  sq.).  Clemens,  De 
labro  aeneo,  Traject.  ad  Rh.  1725  (also  in  Ugolini's  Then.  vol.  xix.).  The 
commentaries  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii.  223,  v.  360.  Iken,  Tractatus 
talmudicus  de  cultu  quotidiano,  1736,  pp.  32-34  (full  of  matter).  Winer's 
Realwurterb.,  art.  "  Handfass."  Bahr's  Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  583-586. 
Kohler  s  Lehrb.  der  Bill.  Geschichte,  i.  p.  373  f. 

220  On  the  sacrificial  worship  generally,  see  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid 
Heiligth.  book  iii.  chap,  xxxiii.-xlvi.  Bahr's  Symbolik,  ii.  187-522. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Opfer;"  and  in  addition,  the  various  articles  on 
Brandopfer,  Schuld-  und  Siindopfer,  Dankopfer,  Speisopfer,  Trankopfer, 
Rauchern,  etc.  Oehler's  art.  "Opfercultus  des  alten  Testaments,"  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  (1st  ed.  x.  614-652,  2nd  ed.  xi.  29-61).  Thalhofer, 
Die  imblutigen  Opfer  dcs  mosaisch.  Cult.  1848.  Kurtz,  Der  alttestamentliche 
Opfcrcult.  nach  seiner  Begrundung  und  Anwendun(j  dargestellt  und  erlautert, 
1862.  Kohler's  Lehrl.  der  mil  Geschichte,  i.  p.  387.  Wellhausen, 
Geftchichte  Israeli,  i.  53-84.  Dillraaun's  Exeyet.  Ilandb.  zu  Exod.  u,  Levit. 
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the  private  sacrifices.221  The  former  were  offered  in  name  of 
the  people,  and  were  purchased  with  a  portion  of  the  people's 
own  offerings,  especially  the  half  -  shekel  tax  ;  while  the 
latter  again  were  those  in  which  only  private  individuals 
were  concerned,  and  which  might  be  offered  on  a  vast  variety 
of  occasions,  some  of  them  being  voluntary  and  others  of  them 
being,  for  some  particular  reason  or  other,  compulsory.  Both 
those  categories  again  were  sub-divided  into  different  sorts, 
varying  according  to  the  particular  objects  for  which  they 
were  offered,  though  they  all  admit  of  being  classified  under 
the  three  following  heads  :  —  (1)  the  burnt-offerings,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  which  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
victim  was  consumed  upon  the  altar;  (2)  the  sin-  and  the 
trespass-offerings,  in  the  case  of  which  only  the  fat  was  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  while  the  flesh  fell  to  the  priests  ;  (3)  the 
peace-offerings  (&<l*P/f  ""rat),  according  to  Luther,  "  thank- 
offerings,"  in  the  case  of  which  again  it  was  only  the  fat  that 
was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  while  the  flesh  was  used  by  the 
owner  of  the  sacrifice  himself  as  material  for  a  jocund 
sacrificial  feast.222  As  was  only  natural,  it  was  the  numerous 

pp,  373-387.     The  dictionaries  of  Schenkel  and  Riehm,  and  the  archaeo- 
logical works  of  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Keil,  Haneberg  and  others. 

221  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mang.,  ii.  238  f.)  :  'E^reJ  $e  rav  6vaiav, 
etl  peit  slffiv  i>7rep  MTTOIVTOS  rov  £0yov$,   si  $e  5i7  TO    efayfas  iiTT&iv   VTrsp 

oivQpu'Truv  yivovg,  oil  Be  i>  Trep  sxdaTOU  T&IV  lepov  piysti>  oi^tovvrutt^ 
Tportpov  Kepi  TUV  KOIVUV.     Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  1  :  Syo  fttv  ydp  tiaiv 
ToOruv  B'  q  plv  UKO  TUU  i^iaruv^  erspot  B'  VTTO  rov  Sij^oy  avvrt- 


222  In  the  leading  passage  on  the  classification  of  the  sacrifices,  viz. 
Lev.  i.-vii.,  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  jive  leading  kinds  of  them  mentioned  : 
(1)  the  burnt-offering,  (2)  the  meat-offering,  (3)  the  peace-offering,  (4)  the 
sin-offering,  and  (5)  the  trespass-offering.  But  the  meat-offering  is 
certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  being  on  a  level  with  the  animal  sacrifices^ 
seeing  that,  like  the  drink-offering,  it  occurs  for  the  most  part  simply  as  an 
accompaniment  of  such  sacrifices.  With  regard  to  the  sin-  and  trespass- 
offerings,  they  are  no  doubt  distinct,  yet  they  are  so  much  akin  to  each 
other  that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  species.  Consequently  in  the 
case  of  the  animal  sacrifices,  and  these  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  all, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  them  into  three  leading  kinds,  as  Philo  and 
Josepbus  have  already  done  (the  former  De  victimis^  §  iv.,  and  the  latter 
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private  offerings  of  so  many  different  kinds  that  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  sacrifices.  However,  as  it  is  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  regular  daily  worship  of  the  sanctuary  that  we 
are  here  concerned,  it  is  only  the  public  sacrifices  that  fall  to 
be  considered  by  us,  and  especially  the  most  important  of 
them  all,  the  people's  daily  burnt-offering. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  in  a  better  position  for 
understanding  what  is  to  follow,  it  will  be  well,  before  pro- 
ceeding farther,  to  offer  here  one  or  two  topographical 
observations.223  The  inner  court,  within  which  the  whole 
of  the  worship  was  celebrated,  was  divided  by  means  of  a 
wall  into  two  divisions,  a  western  and  an  eastern.  The  latter 
was  called  "  the  court  of  the  women,"  not  however  because 
none  but  women  were  admitted  to  it,  but  because  women  as 
well  as  men  were  allowed  to  enter  it.224  The  beautiful  gate- 
way in  the  east  side  of  this  court,  with  its  elaborate  two- 
leaved  gate  made  of  brass  (fj  Bvpa  rj  Xeyopevij  &paia,  Acts 
iii.  2),  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  it ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  beggars  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  here  (Acts  iii.  2). 
The  western  division  again  was  reserved  exclusively  for  male 
Israelites,  and  within  it  stood  the  temple  proper.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  this  was  not  a  large,  but  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  interior,  which  was  probably  almost  quite  dark,  was 
divided  into  two  divisions,  the  larger  one  being  to  the  front, 

Antt.  iii.  9.  1-3).  The  whole  three  classes  enter  into  public  and  private 
sacrifices  alike,  although  in  the  former  the  peace-offering  (D^pl^  rot)  is, 
of  course,  of  but  rare  occurrence,  the  only  time  at  which  it  is  regularly 
offered  being  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  19)  ;  otherwise  we  meet  with  it  only  on 
special  occasions  (see  Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Dankopfer").  The  flesh  of 
the  public  peace-offerings  belonged  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxiii.  20).  On 
these  in  general,  see  Pesachim  vii.  4;  Sebachim  v.  5;  Menachoth  v.  7; 
]\Ieila  ii.  5.  The  burnt-offerings  and  the  sin-offerings  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  of  very  frequent  recurrence ;  see  the 
catalogue  of  those  for  festival  days  in  Num.  xxviii.-xxix. 

-'23  FOI.  the  sources  and  literature  connected  with  the  temple  of  Herod, 
see  §  15,  above. 

—4  See  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  8 :  In  secundam  vcro  porticum  (by 
which  the  women's  court  is  meant)  cuncti  Judaei  iugrediebantur  eorumrjue 
conjuges, 
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and  the  other,  which  was  only  half  as  large,  being  at  the  back. 
The  latter  formed  the  "  holy  of  holies,"  which  was  trodden  by 
human  foot  only  once  in  the  year,  and  that  by  the  high  priest 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  In  the  front  (and  therefore 
eastern)  division  stood  those  three  sacred  articles,  the  punctual 
ministering  at  which  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  priests  formed 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  worship,  viz. :  (1)  in  the 
middle  the  golden  altar  of  incense  (^njn  n?IP),  known  also  as 
the  "  inner  altar  "  (^Sin  n?p9),  upon  which  incense  had  to  be 
offered  every  morning  and  evening  ;225  (2)  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  the  golden  candlestick  with  seven  branches  ('TjfoD), 
which  had  to  be  kept  constantly  burning  ;226  and  (3)  to  the 

225  On  the  daily  offering  of  the  incense,  see  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8.     On  the  pre- 
paration of  the  incense  itself,  Ex.  xxx.  84-38.     On  the  altar  of  incense, 
Ex.  xxx.  1-10,  xxxvii.  25-29 ;  1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  29.     Philo,   Vita  Mosis, 
iii.  9.    De  victimis  offerentibus,  sec.  iv.     Josephus,  Antt.  iii.  6.  8  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
v.  5.  5.     Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Hdligth.  book  i.  chap,  xxv.-xxvii.     Mono- 
graphs in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xi.    Winer's  Realworterb.,  arts.  "Raucheraltar" 
and  "Rauchern."     Thalhofer,  Die  unllat.  Opfer  des  mos.  Cultes,  pp.  78-82i 
131-139.    Bahr's  Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  499-505.     Bleek,  Der  Brief  an  die 
Itebraer,  ii.  2.  479  ff.,  note  on  ix.  4.     Leyrer's  arts.  "  Raucheraltar  "   and 
"Rauchern,"  in  Herzog's  Eeal-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  502-513.     The  same 
articles  in   the    second    edition  re-written   by   Orelli,   vol.   xii.   483-489. 
Delitzsch  in  Riehm's  Worterb.  pp.  1255-1260.     nn^H  ri2tp,  Jo  ma  v.  5,  7; 
Cliagiga  iii.  8 ;  Sebachim  v.  2  ;  Menachoth  iii.  6,  iv.  4.     ^D^an  n^TD?  Joma 
ii.  3,  v.  5 ;   Sebachim  iv.  2 ;   Meila  iii.  4 ;    Tamid  iii.  6.  9,'  vi.  L     Well- 
hausen's  doubts  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  altar  of  incense  (JaTirl).  f. 
deutsche  Theol.  1877,  p.  410  ff.)  are  disposed  of  by  a  unanimous  testimony  in 
its  favour  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  down  to  Josephus  and  the  Mishna. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  appears  as  though  it  had  been  introduced  at 
a   somewhat   latish   period.       It   is    worth   noting   that    as  yet   Pseudo- 
Hecataeus   (in  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  204,  19-21) 
mentions  nothing   else  as   being  in  the   interior  of   the  temple  but  the 
candlestick  and  a  golden  pupos,  which  latter  might  as  readily  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  table  for  the  shewbread  as  to  the  altar  of  incense. 

226  On  the  duties  connected  with  the  candlestick,  see  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21, 
xxx.  7,  8 ;   Lev.  xxiv.  1-1 ;  Num.  viii.  1-4  ;   2  Chron.  xiii.  11.     From  the 
passages  just  quoted  it  would  seem  as  though  the  lamps  on  the  candlestick 
were  to  be  lighted  only  in  the  evening  with  a  view  to  their  burning  during 
the  night.  So  also  Philo,  De  victimis  offerentibus,  sec.  vii.  init.  But,  according 
to  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  8.  3,  Jin.,  on  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  lamps  were 
kept  burning  during  the  day  and  the  whole  seven  during  the  night  ;  while 
according  to  the  Mishna  only  one  was  lighted  during  the  day  and  the 
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north  of  the  altar  of  incense  the  golden  table  for  the  shew- 
bread,  on  which  twelve  fresh  loaves  had  to  be  placed  every 
Sabbath  day.227  The  front  of  the  temple  looked  toward  the 
east.  Before  it  and  in  the  open  air  stood  the  great  altar  of 
burnt- offering,  or  "  the  altar "  tear  e%<y)$vt  at  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  burning  of  the  incense,  every  act  of  sacrifice 
had  to  be  performed.  It  was  a  high  four-square  erection  of 
large  dimensions,  being,  according  to  the  Mishna,  thirty-two 
cubits  square  at  the  base  (while  for  the  sake  of  comparison  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  only 
twenty  cubits  wide).  It  diminished  in  size  toward  the  top 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  several  stages  or  landings  round  it, 
although  on  the  top  it  still  measured  as  much  as  twenty-four 

seven  at  night  (Tamid  iii.  9,  vi.  1,  and  the  reference  to  those  passages  by 
Kriiger,  Theol  Quartahchr.  1857,  p.  248  f.).  Comp.  further,  Pseudo- 
Hecataeus  in  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22  :  ITH  TOVTUV  <pa$  term  otva,7roafao-*w 
x.oc.1  TOC,;  VVKTOIS  xctl  race  quipx;.  Diodor.  xxxiv.  1  (ed.  Miiller) :  rov  Bi 
aiQa.vct.TQv  "hsyoftsvou  'Trap'1  otvroi;  'h.V'fcVQV  x,otl  x-xioftivov  otitoc.'htiTrTug  \v  ra 
va,u.  On  the  candlestick  itself,  see  Ex.  xxv.  31-40,  xxxvii.  17-24;  1  Mace, 
i.  21,  iv.  49.  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  9.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  6,  7;  Bell  Jud. 
v.  5.  5,  vii.  5.  5.  Mishna,  Menachofh  iii.  7,  iv.  4,  ix.  2, Jin. ;  Tamid  iii.  6,  9, 
vi.  1.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  j'tid.  Hciligth.  book  i.  chap,  xxiii.  Winer's  Real- 
worterb.,  art.  "  Leuchter."  Bahr,  Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  i.  492-499.  Kriiger, 
Der  siebenarmige  Leuchter  (Tub.  Theol  Quartalschr.  1857,  pp.  238-261). 
Riehm's  Wortcrb.,  art.  "  Leuchter"  (with  illustrations).  On  the  position  of 
the  candlestick  to  the  south  of  the  altar  of  incense,  see  Ex.  xxvi.  35, 
xl.  24. 

227  On  the  duties  connected  with  the  table  of  shewbread,  see  Lev. 
xxiv.  5-9.  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mang.,  ii.  239  f.).  Josephus, 
Antt.  iii.  10.  7.  On  the  table  of  shewbread  itself,  see  Ex.  xxv.  23-30, 
xxxvii.  10-16  ;  1  Mace.  i.  22,  iv.  49.  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  10.  Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  6.  6  ;  Bett.  Jud.  v.  5.  5,  vii.  5.  5.  Mishna,  Menachoth  xi.  5-7. 
Comp.  further  the  description  of  the  table  alleged  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  temple  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  as  given  by  Pseudo-Aristeas 
(Havercamp's  Joseph,  ii.  2.  109-111.  Merx'  Archie,  i.  264-267.  Joseph. 
Antt.  xii.  2.  7,  8).  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Ileiligth.  book  i.  chap.  xxiv. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  arts.  "  Schaubrode  "  and  "  Schaubrodtisch."  Bahr's 
Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  488-492.  Thalhofer,  Die  unblut.  Opfer  des  mos. 
Cultes,  pp.  73-78,  156-1G8.  Leyrer,  arts.  "  Schaubrod "  and  "Schau- 
brodtisch," in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  xiii.  467-472.  Delitzsch  in 
Riehm's  Worterb.  pp.  1388-1392  (with  an  illustration).  Strack  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encycl,  2nd  ed.  vol.  xiii.  455-458.  On  the  position  of  the  table  to  the 
north  of  the  altar  of  incense,  see  EX,  xxvi.  35,  xl.  22, 
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cubits  by  twenty-four.228  The  whole  structure  was  built  of 
unhewn  stones  which  no  tool  had  ever  touched.229  Then,  on 
the  south  side,  there  was  a  gradual  ascent  leading  upward  to 
the  top  of  the  altar,  and  this  was  likewise  formed  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  fire  upon  this  altar  had  to  be  kept  continually 
burning  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.230  Between  the  temple 
and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  there  stood,  and  likewise  in 
the  open  air,  the  brazen  laver  ("ti*?)  already  referred  to,  in 
which  the  priests  were  required  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 
To  the  north  of  the  altar,  and  still  in  the  open  air,  was  the 
place  for  slaughtering  the  victims,  where  there  were  rings 
fastened  in  the  ground  to  which  the  animals  were  tied  when 

228  Comp.  in  particular,  the  descriptions  of  it  in  the  Mishna,  Middoth 
iii.  1-4,  and  in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  6  ;  further,  Pseudo-Hecataeus  in 
Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  264.  16  ff.) ;  Aristeas,  ed.  M. 
Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  269  f.  (in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  112) ; 
1  Mace.  iv.  44-47.     Philo,  De  victimis  offerentibus,  sec.  iv.    Also  measure- 
ments given  in  Ezek.  xliii.  13-17.     Monographs  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  x. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Brandopferaltar."    Bahr's  Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  i. 
pp.  579-582. 

229  Pseudo-Hecataeus  in  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  i.  22 :   ovx,  ex,  r^tvra^ 
«AX'    ex,   avhhUrav   dpytov   "hidav.      1    Mace.    iv.  47.      Philo,    De   victimis 
offerentibus,  sec.  iv. :  ex.  "htQuv  "hoydtbuv  x,a,l  dr/avjTav.   Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  6. 
Mishna,  Middoth  iii.  4.     The  oldest  and  most  primitive  altars  were  un- 
doubtedly made  merely  of  rough  stones  taken  from  the  field,  or  even  of 
simple  heaps  of  earth ;    and  the  Jehovistic  legislation  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  these  were  the  kind  that  were  still  in  ordinary  use  (Ex. 
xx.  24-26  ;  comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  5,  6).     But  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Solomon  this  monarch  ordered  a  brazen  altar  to  be  erected  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Kings  viii.  64,  ix.  25  ;  2  Kiogs  xvi.  14,  15 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  1).     The  priest- 
code,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  describe  the  whole  sanctuary  as  being  of  a 
portable  character,  accordingly  represents  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  as 
having  been  made  of  wood  and   covered  with  brass   (Ex.  xxvii.    1-8, 
xxxviii.  1-7 ;   Num.  xvii.  1-5).     We  can  scarcely  think  that  one  of  this 
description  ever  existed.     The  practice  of  post-exilic  times  reverted  rather 
to  a  compliance  with  the  older  legal  prescriptions  contained  in  Ex.  xx.  25  ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  5,  6.     Comp.  in  general,  Wellhausen's  Geschichte,  i.  pp.  30, 
38  f. 

230  Lev.  vi.  6.     Philo,  De  victimis  offerentibus,  sec.  v.  init.  (ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  254).     Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  ii.  17.  6.     Comp.  further,  2  Mace.  i.  18-36,  and 
Buxtorf,  Historia  ignis  sacri  et  coelestis  sacrificia  consamentis  (in  Ugolini's 

.  vol.  x.).     Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Heillyth.  book  i.  chap,  xxxiv. 
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about  to  be  slaughtered ;  while  there  were  pillars  at  hand  on 
which  to  hang  the  victims  after  they  were  killed,  as  well 
as  marble  tables  on  which  to  skin  them  and  wash  the 
entrails.231  The  temple,  along  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  and  the  place  for  slaughtering,  was  surrounded  by 
an  enclosure  within  which,  as  a  rule,  none  but  priests  were 
allowed  to  enter,  ordinary  Israelites  being  permitted  to  do  so 
only  "  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  or  for  slaughtering,  or  waving  "  (ns^n).232 

Now,  as  regards  the  regular  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
most  important  part  of  it  was  the  daily  'burnt-offering  offered 
in  the  name  of  the  people  at  large,  the  TJ?rin  np'y^  or  simply 
Tpnn,  "  the  standing  one." 233  The  practice  of  offering  regular 
daily  sacrifice  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  ancient  date. 
But  it  underwent  certain  modifications  at  different  periods ; 
not  only  in  so  far  as,  previous  to  the  exile,  the  kings  were  in 
the  habit  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  (Ezek.  xlv.  17 
and  xlvi.  13-15,  Sept.  version),  whereas  they  were  subsequently 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  but  also  as  regards  the 
character  and  number  of  the  sacrifices  themselves.234  In  the 

231  Middoth    iii.   5,    v.   2 ;     Tamid    iii.  5 ;    SJickalim   vi.   4.      That    the 
slaughtering  of  the  burnt-offerings  had  to  take  place  to  the  north  of  the 
altar  is  prescribed  as  early  as  Lev.  i.  11.     But  it  was  further  required  that 
the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings  should  also  be  slaughtered  at  the  very  same 
place  (Lev.  iv.  24,  29,  33,  vi.  18,  vii.  2,  xiv.  13).      This  prescription  is 
omitted  only  in  the  case  of   the  peace-offerings;    see  Knobel-Dillmami's 
note  on  Lev.  i.  11.     For  more  precise  information  as  to  the  places  where 
the  victims  were  slaughtered,  see  Sclachim  v. 

232  On  this  enclosure,  see  especially,  Joseph.  Bell,  Jud.  v.  5.  6  ;  Antt. 
xiii.  13.  5.     But  according  to   Kelim  i.  8,   ordinary  Israelites   were  also 
allowed  to  enter  this  "  court  of  the  priests  "  for  the  purposes  stated  iii  the 
text. 

233  Tipnn  j-^'y,  for  example,  in  Num.  xxviii.  10,  15,  24,  31,  xxix.  16,  19, 
22,  25,  28',  31,  34,  38 ;    Ezra  iii.  5 ;    Nub.  x.  34.      TCfli],  for  example,  in 
Dan.   viii.   11-13,   xi.  31.   xii.   12  ;   Mishna,  Pezacliim  v.  1  ;  Joma  vii.  3  ; 
Taanith  iv.  6  ;  Menachoih  iv.  4.     It  is  from  this  that  the  whole  tractate 
bearing  the  title  of  Tamid  derives  its  name. 

234  For  what  follows,  comp.  Kuenen,  T)e  godsdicnst  van  Israel,  ii.  270- 
272.     Wellhausen's  Gcsclichte  Israels,  i.  pp.  81,  82.    Reuss,  L'histoire  sainte 
et  la  loi  (La  Bible,  Ancitn  Testament,  part  iii.),  i.  202.     Smend's  Exeaet. 
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time  of  Ahaz  the  morning  sacrifice  consisted  only  of  a  burnt- 
offering,  and  the  evening  one  of  simply  a  meat-offering 
(2  Kings  xvi.  15).  This  had  become  so  much  of  an  established 
practice  that  various  parts  of  the  day  took  their  names  from 
it.  To  speak  for  example  of  anything  as  happening  at  the 
time  "when  the  meat-offering  was  presented"  was  equivalent 
to  saying  toward  evening  (1  Kings  xviii.  29,  36).  Not  only 
so,  but  this  mode  of  denoting  the  hour  of  the  day  had  become 
so  completely  established  that  it  continued  in  use  even 
long  after  the  practice  had  been  introduced  of  offering  a 
burnt-offering  in  the  evening  as  well  (Ezra  ix.  4,  5  ;  Dan.  ix. 
2 1).236  It  would  appear  that  this  had  not  been  introduced 
as  yet  in  Ezekiel's  time.  Yet  in  his  day  there  must  have 
been  already  an  advance  upon  the  older  practice,  in  so  far  as, 
according  to  this  prophet,  both  a  burnt-offering  and  a  meat- 
offering would  seem  to  have  been  offered  in  the  morning 
(Ezek.  xlvi.  13-15).  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  time  the 
priest-code  came  to  be  in  force  it  was  prescribed  that  both 
a  burnt-offering  and  a  ^neat-offering  should  be  offered  every 
morning  and  every  evening  as  well,  and  further,  that  on  every 
occasion  they  should  also  be  accompanied  with  a  drink- 
offering  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42 ;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8).  And  so 
we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Chronicles,  the 
practice  thus  established  of  offering  a  burnt-offering  twice 
every  day  in  the  course  of  the  daily  service  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  long  standing  (1  Chron.  xvi.  40  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11, 
xxxi.  3).  This  then  formed  the  true  heart  and  centre  of 
the  whole  sacrificial  system  of  worship.  In  no  circumstances 
whatever  could  it  be  allowed  to  be  dispensed  with.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  in  the  year  70  Jerusalem  had  for  a  con- 

Handbuch  zu  Ezekiel,  p.  381  f.  The  objections  advanced  by  Dillmaim, 
Exeget.  Handbuch  zu  Exod.  u.  Levit.  p.  313,  can  in  no  way  affect  what  is  a 
simple  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact. 

236  In  the  Mishna  even  the  expression  "time  of  the  minchah"  (of  the 
meat-offering)  continues  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  the  afternoon ;  for 
example,  Berachoth  iv.  1 ;  Pesachim  x.  1 ;  Rosh  hashana,  iv.  4  ;  McgiUa 
iii.  6,  iv.  1. 
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siderable  time  been  invested  by  the  Eomans,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  scarcity  of  food  had  reached  a  climax,  but 
for  all  that  the  daily  sacrifices  continued  to  be  regularly 
offered ;  and  it  was  felt  by  the  Jews  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest 
calamities  that  could  have  befallen  them  when,  on  the  17th 
of  Tammuz,  they  at  last  found  themselves  in  the  position  of 
having  no  more  to  offer.236 

The  following  are  the  more  specific  prescriptions  contained 
in  the  priest  -  code  with  regard  to  the  Tamid  (Ex.  xxxix. 
38-42  ;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8).237  Every  morning  and  evening 
alike  a  male  lamb  of  a  year  old  and  without  blemish  was  to  be 
offered  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  in  doing  so  all  those  regulations 
were  required  to  be  observed  that  apply  to  burnt-offerings 
generally,  particularly  those  contained  in  Lev.  i.  10—13  and 
vi.  1-6.  Not  only  so,  but  on  every  occasion  a  meat-offering 
and  a  drink-offering  were  to  be  offered  along  with  the  burnt- 
offering,  as  it  is  prescribed  by  the  priest-code  that  these  were 
to  accompany  all  burnt-offerings  without  exception  (Num.  xv. 
1-16).  In  cases  in  which  the  victim  happened  to  be  a  lamb, 
the  meat-offering  was  to  consist  of  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
fine  flour  (fife),  which  was  to  be  mixed  p™j,  therefore  not 
baked)  with  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of  pure  oil ;  while  the  corre- 
sponding drink-offering  was  to  consist  of  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of 
wine.  The  time  at  which  the  morning  sacrifice  was  to  be 
offered  was  early  dawn ;  that  for  the  evening  sacrifice  again 
was  to  be,  in  Biblical  phraseology,  D?2njtfn  p3,  i.e.  in  the  evening 
twilight,  though  at  a  later  period  it  had  become  the  practice 
to  offer  the  evening  sacrifice  so  early  as  the  afternoon,  or 

236  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  vi.  2.  1 ;  Mishna,  Taaniih  iv.  6.     Similarly  in  the 
days  of  the  persecution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  suppression  of  the 
Tamid  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  calamities  possible  (Dan. 
viii.  11-13,  xi.  31,  xii.  11). 

237  Comp.  further,  Lightfoot's  Ministerium  templi,  cap.  ix.  (Opp.  i.  716- 
722).     Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Heiligth.  book  v.  chap,  i.-ii.     Winer's  Real- 
worterb.,  art.  "  Morgen-  und  Abendopfer."   Keil,  Handb.  derbibl.  Archaeol. 
(2nd  ed.  1875)  p.  373  f.     Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alterthiimer,  pp.  604- 
609.     For  full  details,  consult  the  tractate   Tamid,  and  comp.  note  250, 
below. 
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according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  somewhere  about  three 
o'clock.238 

It  was  also  the  regular  practice  to  offer  the  daily  meat' 
offering  of  the  high  priest  in  conjunction  with  the  daily  burnt- 
offering  of  the  people.  For,  according  to  Lev.  vi.  12—16,  the 
high  priest  was  required  to  offer  a  meat-offering  every  day 
(T'Efi),239  both  morning  and  evening,  and  one  too  which  differed 
from  that  offered  in  the  name  of  the  people  along  with  their 
burnt-offering,  not  only  in  respect  of  quantity,  but  also  as 
regards  the  mode  in  which  it  was  prepared.  It  consisted 
altogether  of  only  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  of 
which  one  half  was  offered  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half 
in  the  evening ;  and  not  only  was  it  mixed  with  oil,  but  after 
being  so  it  was  baked  in  a  flat  pan  (fi^HD) ;  the  cakes  thus 
prepared  were  then  broken  into  pieces,  oil  was  poured  over 
them,  and  then  they  were  duly  offered  (Lev.  vi.  14  ;  comp.  Lev. 

238  On  the  principal  occasion  on  which  they  speak  of  the  Tamid,  Philo 
and  Josephus  simply  reproduce  the  scriptural  statements  with  regard  to 
the  times  for  offering  it  (Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii. :  Ketff  l»ot<rrvi»  ^  ovv 
ij/x.spce.1/  %vo  dftvovs  ecvdysiv  ^istpyToct,  rov  ptv  oipa,  ry  £<a,  rov  %s  Ss/Ayjc  evTrepa;. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  1  :  ex,  %e  rov  ^YI/AOGIOV  dvc&hafiaTo;  vof^og  sarlv  oipvx  xutf 
ex.oc,ffTW  vjftepocv  crtpdfadat  rait  ot-VTQtrav  dp-fcoptvifig  rs  qpspas  zal  ^nyovvyi). 
What  the  actual  practice  was  in  later  times  is  clearly  evident  from  Antt.  xiv. 
4.  3  :  S/V  TVG  hptpois,  irpui  TS  x.ex-1  Trtpl   \VO.T^V  apctv,  hpovpyovvruv  STTI  rov 
fiaftQv.     This  entirely  accords  with  the  statement  of  the  Mishna  (Pesachim 
v.  1),  to  the  effect  that  the  evening  sacrifice  was  usually  slaughtered  about 
half-past  eight  and  offered  about  half-past  nine   o'clock   (consequently, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  about  half-past  two  and  half -past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon).    Comp.  further,  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  ii.  8  (ed.  Bekker, 
p.  239) :   Mane  etiam  aperto  templo  oportebat  facientes  traditas  hostias 
introire  et  meridie  rursus  dum  clauderetur  templum.     And  hence  it  was 
also  the  practice  to  go  to  the  temple  about  the  ninth  hour  for  devotional 
purposes  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3,  30).     See  in  general,  Herzf eld's  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  184  f. 

239  With  this  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  words  "  in  the  day  when 
he  is  anointed,"  Lev.  vi.  20;  one  or  other  is  a  later  interpolation.     See 
Dillmann's  Exeget.  Handb.  zu  Exod.  u.  Levit.  p.  442.     Jewish  and  Christian 
expositors  have  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  dispose  of  the  discrepancy 
contained  in  this  passage.     See  Frankel,  Ueler  den  Einftuss  der  palastin- 
ischen   Exegese    auf   die   alexandrinische    Hermeneutik  (1851),   p.    1431 
Luudius,  Die  alt.  jUd.  Heiligth.  book  iii.  chap.  ix.     Thalhofer,  Die  unblut, 
Opfer  des  mos.  Cultes  (1 848),  pp.  139-151. 
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ii.  5-6).240  Owing*  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  ready 
in  a  fl3n»,  it  was  known  at  a  later  period  simply  as  the 
D^rvan,  "  the  baked  (the  cakes),  which  is  the  designation  already 
given  to  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles,241  and  subsequently  by  the  Mishna  in  particular.242 
Now  as  the  presenting  of  this  offering  was  incumbent  upon 
the  high  priest,  we  are,  of  course,  justified  in  speaking  of  him 
as  offering  a  daily  sacrifice.243  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  here  the  high  priest  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  people  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  daily  burnt-offering,  i.e.  he 
causes  it  to  be  offered  in  his  name  and  at  his  owa  expense,244 
but  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  himself  should 
officiate  on  the  occasion.  In  fact  the  expression  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  in  Lev.  vi.  1  5  is  not  anp*  but  merely 


-*°  On  the  mode  of  preparation,  comp.  further,  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  xv. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7;  Menachofh  xi.  3.  Both  n^  (kneading)  and 
nsS>X  (baking)  formed  part  of  the  process.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Hciligth. 
book  iii.  chap,  xxxix.  pp.  5G-C1.  Thalhofer,  Die  unblut.  Opfer,  p.  151  ff. 

211  1  Chron.  ix.  31.  In  this  passage  the  Septuagint  simply  paraphrases  the 
words  t^rnnn  nb'VP  as  follows  :  roe.  tpya  T;/]$  dvaict;  TOV  rwyaivov  TOV 
ftsyd'Aou  ispsus.  So  also  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  under  DTDf!-  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  may  have  had  in  view  the  baked 
meat-offering  generally,  and  not  that  of  the  high  priest  alone. 

-^'Tamid  i.  3,  iii.  1,  \\.fm.;  Joma  ii.  3,  iii.  4  ;  Menachoth  iv.  5,  xi.  3  ; 
M'uhhili  i.  4. 

-43  Philo,  De  specialibus  ley'ibus,  ii.  sec.  xxiii.  (Mang.  ii.  321)  :  ev%oi;  Be 
xetl  $vaiu.c,  n.'hu'j  xaff  SXI/.OTYI'J  qpspay.  The  well-known  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  '27)  is  also  to  be  explained  on  this  ground; 
only  it  must  be  understood  that  this  daily  meat-offering  on  the  part  of  the 
high  priest  was  not  a  sin-offering,  as  the  passage  in  question  might  lead  one 
to  suppose.  On  several  Talmudic  passages  in  which,  either  apparently  or 
in  reality,  it  is  the  daily  offering  of  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  high  priest 
that  is  in  question,  see  Herzfeld's  Gescli.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  p.  140  f. 

244  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7  :  Qvei  o'  6  /SjOgdj  (  =  the  high  priest)  sx,  ruv 
»'j<x.~hupa,TUV,  Kctl  ol$  szotrtTYig  i}tu,epot$  TGVTO  Trout,  oi'Xsvpoy  e 
Ktx.1  TTiKYiyo;  OTTSjffe/  fipoffctict'  KO.I  si;  [AIV  toriv  ocffffdpuv  TOV  dhevpov,  TOVTOV  Oe 
TO  y.ly  qptav  -TTOU'I'  TO  o'  srspoy  Oet'^Yjs  STriQspst  rtp  Tcvpi.  When  a  high  priest 
died,  the  meat-offering  had  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
(according  to  Rabbi  Juda,  Sliekalim  vii.  6,  at  the  expense  of  his  heirs)  until 
his  successor  was  installed. 
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We  learn  from  Josephus  that  the  high  priest  officiated 
as  a  rule  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  festival  days  (see  p.  255, 
above).  But  on  ordinary  occasions  the  meat-offering  of  the 
high  priest,  in  common  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  people,  was 
offered  by  the  priests  who  happened  to  be  officiating  for  the 
time  being ;  and  when  the  lots  were  drawn  with  the  view  of 
deciding  who  were  to  take  the  various  parts  of  the  service  for 
the  day,  one  was  always  drawn  at  the  same  time  to  determine 
who  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  PO^n, 
i.e.  the  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest.245  Nay  more — 
seeing  that  the  law  speaks  of  this  offering  as  being  an  offering 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  vi.  13), — there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  also  be  conceived  of  as  a  sacrifice  which 
the  priests  offered  for  themselves.246 

Besides  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices  just  referred  to,  the 
priests  in  the  course  of  the  daily  service  were  also  called 
upon  to  perform  certain  functions  inside  the  temple  in  con- 
nection with  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  candlestick.  On  the 
former  incense  had  to  be  offered  every  morning  and  every 
evening  alike  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8),  that  offered  in  the  morning 
being  previous  to  the  offering  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  that  in 

245  Tamid  iii.  1,  iv.  Jin. ;  Joma  ii.  3.     It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  what  is  in  view  in  the  passages  here  referred  to  is  not  the  actual 
offering  of  the  sacrifice,  but  the  bringing  of  the  materials  of  it  to  the  ascent 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  altar.     Still,  according  to  Tamid  v.  2,  Joma  ii. 
4-5,  there  was  also  appointed  for  the  actual  offering  (the  carrying  of  the 
sacrifice  up  to  the  altar  hearth)  precisely  the  same  number  of  priests  again 
as  were  employed  in  bringing  it  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  viz.  nine,  corre- 
sponding to  the  nine  parts  of  which  the  sacrifice  was  composed,  and  among 
which,  even  in  the  passages  first  referred  to  (Tamid  \\\.  1,  iv.fin.;  Joma 
ii.  3),  the  pJYOn  are  expressly  mentioned.     Consequently,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  actual  offering  of  the  jTl'Qn  also  devolved,  as  a  rule, 
upon  an  ordinary  priest. 

246  Philo,  Quis  rerum  div.  heres.  sec.  xxxvi.  (Mang.  i.  497)  :  ' A?vA«  x,a,l  T&S 

ls  0vaiei$  opoi$  tic  lax  "btypYifteunt;,  qv  re  vnep  OLVTUV  dveiyovatv  oi 
^tee,  TVJS  ffep.iOei'heas,  x,otl  T^V  vwep  TOV  'i6vov?  ruv  $vo7v  dfUtaft  ot/f 
sw  ^fsipYtToti.    De  victimis,  sec.  xv.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  250)  :  2s/«f<ta?u£  ydp 
ctvTtav  dvaia,  fterpov  iepov  TO  ^SKXTOV  xxtf  sx.oiffTW  qpipau,  nv  TO 
rpaia,;,  ro  o=   yaiav  Os7A>?;  irpQadtytrou  rotywiaOev  \v  faotia, 
(Spuatv  vTrohsityQevTOf. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  T 
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the  evening,  on  the*  other  hand,  coming  after  it,  so  that  the 
daily  burnt-offering  was,  as  it  were,  girt  round  with  the  offer- 
ing of  incense.247  Then  further,  with  regard  to  the  candlestick, 
it  had  to  be  attended  to  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
In  the  morning  the  lamps  were  trimmed  and  replenished  with 
oil,  when  one  or  more  of  them  (according  to  Josephus  three) 
were  allowed  to  burn  throughout  the  day.  In  the  evening 
again  the  rest  of  them  were  lighted,  for  it  was  prescribed 
that  during  the  night  the  whole  seven  were  to  be  burning 
(see  especially  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11;  and  in 
general,  p.  281,  above). 

Then  lastly,  with  the  view  of  imparting  greater  beauty  to 
the  worship,  it  was  also  deemed  proper  to  have  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  When  the  burnt-offering  was  being  pre- 
sented the  Levites  broke  in  with  singing  and  playing  upon 
their  instruments,  while  two  priests  blew  silver  trumpets 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  26-28  ;  Num.  x.  1,  2,  10).  While  this  was 
going  on  the  people  were  also  assembled  in  the  temple  for 
prayer.  At  the  pauses  in  the  singing  the  priests  sounded  a 
fanfare  with  their  trumpets,  and  as  often  as  they  did  so  the 
people  fell  down  and  worshipped.248  There  was  a  special 

247  Philo,   De  victimis,  sec.  iii.   (Mangey,  ii.  239)  :    S/V  $e  xenff  snu 
ijf^ipcuv  iTTidvpiaroit  roe.  TTUVTUV  wa^iffTXToe.  OvpioLpdnav   tlau  rov  KotTotT 
ftXTo;,  dvia%oyTQ$  qhiov  xxl  ^voi&ivov  Kpo  T£  Tq;  eaQasqs  6vaix<;  xxi 

rqy  Sffirspivviit.  De  victimis  ojferenlibus,sec.  iv.  (Mang.ii.  254) :  ov  yap  '(pUrxi 
ryv  ohOKXVTOV  Qvaixv  s£,6)  Trpwctyoiytiv,  Trplv  tv^ov  irzpl  fixf)itv  opdpov  tTTidv- 
[Atxaai.  Still  more  precise  is  the  statement  of  the  Mishna  (Joma  iii.  5),  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  offering  of  the  morning  incense  took  place  between  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  offering  of  the  various  parts  of  the  victim ; 
while  the  corresponding  evening  one  occurred  between  the  offering  of  these 
portions  and  the  drink-offering." 

248  On  the  assembling  of  the  people  in  the  temple  for  prayer,  see  Luke 
i.  10  ;   Acts  iii.  1.      For  more  precise  information,  as  furnished  by  the 
tractate  Tamid,  see  below.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
done  through  a  misapprehension  of  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  3,  9,  30,  that  the 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  the  day  (therefore,  according  to  our  reckon- 
ing, nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock)  were  regular  stated  times  for  prayer 
(so,  for  example,  Schoettgen,   florae  hebr.  i.   418.     Winer's   Realwb'rterb. 
i.  398.     De  Wette's  note  on  Acts  ii.  15;  and  Meyer's  on  Acts  iii.  1).     The 
actual  times  for  prayer  were  rather  the  three  following:— (1)  early  in  the 
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psalm  for  every  day  of  the  week,  the  one  for  Sunday  being 
the  24th,  for  Monday  the  48th,  for  Tuesday  the  82nd,  for 
Wednesday  the  94th,  for  Thursday  the  81st,  for  Friday  the 
93rd,  and  for  the  Sabbath  the  92nd.249 

The  form  of  the  daily  service  in  the  temple  which  we  have 
just  been  describing,  is  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 

morning,  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice  ;  (2)  in  the  afternoon,  about 
the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock),  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice ;  and 
(3)  in  the  evening  at  sunset.  See  Beraclioih  i.  1  ff.,  iv.  1.  Herzfeld's 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  p.  183  ff.  Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  fur  Bibel 
u.  Talmud,  2nd  part,  arts.  "  Morgengebet,"  "  Miuchagebet,"  "Abendgebet." 
249  Tamid  vii.  fin.  Further,  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligtli.  book  iv. 
chap.  v.  no.  25.  Herzfeld's  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  163  f.  Gratz,  Die 
Tempel  psalmen  (MonatsscJir.  f.  Gesch.  u.  Wissens.  des  JudentJi.  1878,  pp. 
217-222).  Delitzsch's  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen.  In  the  case  of  five  of 
the  psalms  here  in  question  the  Sept.  also  inserts  in  the  title  of  each  a  correct 
statement  of  the  particular  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  sung,  thus :  Ps.  xxiv. 
(xxiii.),  rfa  f&tAs  ffotftftxrov  ;  xlviii.  (xlvii.),  Hevripp  aafifiotTov  ;  xciv.  (xciii.), 
rtrpoe^i  axftftxrov  ;  xciii.  (xcii.),  el;  TW  Aspect/  TW  KpoffapfioiTov,  ore  xotru- 
x,itjToti  i)  yq ;  xcii.  (xci.),  sis  rvjv  qpspctv  rov  aafifiolrov.  As  regards  the 
psalm  for  the  Sabbath,  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  one 
appointed  for  that  day  has  forced  its  way  even  into  the  Masoretic  text.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  Jews  were  led  to  select  those  particular  psalms 
from  an  idea  that  they  presented  suitable  parallels  to  the  six  creative  days 
(Bee  Rosh  hashana  xxxi.a  ;  Soferim  xviii.  1  ;  the  commentaries  of  Bar- 
tenora  and  Maimonides  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  v.  p.  310).  But  iu  the 
majority  of  the  psalms  in  question  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover  any 
such  parallelism.  This  view  has  obviously  been  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  when  the  "  station  "  of  Israelites  assembled  in  the  synagogue  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  (as  described  at  p.  275  f.  above),  it  was  so 
arranged  that  in  the  course  of  the  week  the  entire  account  of  the  creation 
should  be  read  through  consecutively  (Taanith  iv.  3 :  On  the  first  day  of 
the  week  they  read  the  account  of  the  first  and  second  days'  work  ;  on  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  that  of  the  second  and  third  days'  work,  and  so 
on).  Besides  the  psalms  for  the  different  days  of  the  week,  inany  others, 
of  course,  were  used  in  the  services  of  the  temple  on  the  most  divers  occa- 
sions. Thus,  on  the  high  festival  days,  for  example,  the  so-called  Hallcl  was 
sung,  i.e.  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  Ps.  cxiii.^cxviii. ;  at  the  same 
time  the  traditions  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  undecided  as  to  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  Hallel ;  see  Buxtorfs  Lex.  Chald.  col.  613-616 
(under  ^n).  Lightfoot's  Home  heir.,  note  on  Luke  xiii.  35  (Opp.  ii. 
p.  538  f.).  Lundius'  note  on  Taanith  iii.  9  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii 
p.  377).  Gratz,  Monatsschr.  1879,  pp.  202  ff.,  241  ff.  Levy's  Neuhebr. 
Worterb.  under  &n.  Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  filr  Bibel  und  Talmud,  2nd 
part,  art.  "HalleL" 
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already  delineated  with  so  much  fondness  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Sir.  1.  11-21).  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  morning 
service,  founded  evidently  on  sound  tradition,  is  given  in  the 
Mishna  in  the  tractate  Tamid,  the  substance  of  which  may 
here  be  subjoined  by  way  of  supplement  to  what  we  have 
already  said.250 

The  officiating  priests  slept  in  a  room  in  the  inner  court. 
Early  in  the  morning,  even  before  daybreak,  the  official  who 
had  charge  of  the  lots  for  deciding  how  the  different  functions 
for  the  day  were  to  be  apportioned  came,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  caused  a  lot  to  be  drawn  to  determine  who  was  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  removing  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  Those  who  were  disposed  to  offer  themselves  for 
this  task  were  expected  to  have  taken  the  bath  prescribed  by 
the  law  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  above-mentioned  official. 
The  lots  were  then  drawn,  and  one  of  those  who  thus  presented 
themselves  was  in  this  way  told  off  to  perform  the  duty  in 
question.  This  person  then  set  to  work  at  once  while  it  was 
still  dark,  and  with  no  light  but  that  of  the  altar  fire.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet  in  the  brazen 
laver  that  stood  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  after  which 
he  mounted  the  altar  and  carried  away  the  ashes  with  a  silver 
pan.  While  this  was  being  done,  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  baked  meat-offering  (of  the  high  priest)  were  also 
busy  with  their  particular  function.21"1  Meanwhile  fresh  wood 
was  laid  upon  the  altar,  and,  while  this  was  burning,  the  priests 
after  they  had  all  in  like  manner  washed  their  hands  and  feet 
in  the  brazen  laver,  went  up  to  the  liscJikath  ha-gasith  (on  this  see 

a«o  The  tractate  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  v. 
pp.  284-310  ;  and  in  Ugolini's  Tlies.  vol.  xix.  col.  1467-1502.  The  principal 
passages  along  with  other  material  also  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xiii.  942-1055. 
There  is  a  good  edition  of  the  tractate  by  itself  (and,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
already  mentioned,  also  furnished  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes), 
under  the  title,  Tractates  Talmndicus  de  cultu  quotidiano  templi,  quern  versione 
Latino,  donatum  et  notis  illustratnm  .  .  .  sub  praesidio  Dn.  Conradi  Ikenii 
patrui  sui  .  .  .  eruditorum  examini  wbjicit  auctor  Conradus  Iken,  Braemae 
1736. 

251  Tamid  i.  1-4.     Comp.  Joma  i.  8,  ii.  1-2. 
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p.  191,  above),  where  the  further  drawing  of  the  lots  took 

1  259 

place. 

The  official  who  had  charge  of  this  matter  then  caused  lots 
to  be  drawn  in  order  to  determine — (1)  who  was  to  slaughter 
the  victim  ;  (2)  who  was  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar ; 

(3)  who  was  to  remove  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  incense ; 

(4)  who  was  to  trim  the  lamps  on  the  candlestick ;  further, 
who  were  to  carry  the  various  portions  of  the  victim  to  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar,  viz.  who  (5)  was  to  carry  the 
head  and  one  of  the  hind  legs ;   (6)  who  the  two  forelegs ; 
(7)  who  the  tail  and  the  other  hind  leg ;  (8)  who  the  breast 
and  the  neck;  (9)  who  the  two  sides;  (10)  who  the  entrails; 
(11)  who  the  offering  of  fine  flour;  (12)  who  the  baked  meat- 
offering (of  the  high  priest);  and  (13)  who  the  wine  for  the 
drink-offering.263     The  next  step  was  to  go  out  to  see  whether 
there  was  as  yet  any  symptom  of  daybreak.     Then  as  soon  as 
the  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky  they  proceeded  to  bring  a  lamb 
from  the  lamb-house  and  the  ninety-three  sacred  utensils  from 
the  utensil-room.     The  lamb  that  was  thus  to  form  the  victim 
had  now  some  water  given  to  it  from  a  golden  bowl,  where- 
upon it  was  led  away  to  the  slaughtering  place  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.254     Meanwhile  the  two  whose  duty  it  was  to 
clean    the  altar    of  incense   and    trim    the  lamps  proceeded 
to  the  temple,  the  former  with  a  golden  pail  (*JB)  and  the 
latter    with    a   golden  bottle   (ro).     They   opened  the  great 
door  of  the  temple,  went  in,  and  proceeded,  the  one  to  clean 
the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  other  to  trim  the  lamps.     In  the 
case  of  the  latter  however  the  arrangement  was,  that  if  the 
two  that  were  farthest  east  were  found  to  be  still  burning  they 
were  in  the  meantime  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  only  the 
other  five  were  to  be  trimmed.     But  should  it  so  happen  that 
the  two  that  were  farthest  east  were  out,  then  they  were,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  trimmed  and  relighted  before  the  trimming 
of  the  others  was  proceeded  with.     And  so  having  finished 

*»  Tamid  ii.  1-5.  f88  Tamid  iii.  1 ;  Jama  ii  3. 

254  Tamid  iii.  2-5 ;  comp.  Jama  iii.  1-2. 
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their  task,  the  two  priests  now  retired,  but  they  left  behind 
them  in  the  temple  the  utensils  which  they  had  been  using.255 

While  the  two  just  referred  to  were  thus  occupied  within 
the  temple,  the  lamb  was  being  slaughtered  at  the  slaughtering 
place  by  the  priest  to  whose  lot  this  duty  had  fallen,  another 
at  the  same  time  catching  up  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  upon 
the  altar.  The  victim  was  then  flayed  and  cut  up  into  a 
number  of  pieces.  The  entrails  were  washed  upon  marble 
tables  that  were  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  There  were  whole 
six  priests  appointed  to  carry  the  pieces  to  the  altar,  one  piece 
being  borne  by  each  priest.  Then  a  seventh  carried  the 
offering  of  fine  flour,  an  eighth  the  baked  meat-offering  (of  the 
high  priest),  and  a  ninth  the  wine  for  the  dr ink -offe ring.  All 
the  things  here  mentioned  were  in  the  first  instance  laid  down 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar  and  at  the  foot  of 
it,  and  then  seasoned  with  salt,  whereupon  the  priests  betook 
themselves  once  more  to  the  lischkath  lia-gasitli  for  the  purpose 
of  repeating  the  schma.266 

After  they  had  repeated  the  schma,  the  lots  were  again 
drawn.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  drawn  among  those 
who  as  yet  had  not  been  called  upon  to  offer  up  incense  in 
order  to  determine  which  one  amongst  them  should  now  be 
entrusted  with  this  duty.""'  Then  another  was  drawn  to  deter- 
mine who  were  to  lay  the  various  parts  of  the  victim  upon  the 
altar  (which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Eabbi  Elieser  ben  Jacob,  was 

255  Tamid  iii.  G-9.    For  an  exposition  of  Tamidiii.  6,  comp.  further,  Gratz, 
Monatssclir.  1880,  p.  289  ff. 

256  Tamid  iv.  1-3.     For  the  place  where  the  pieces  were  laid  down,  see 
also  Sliekalim  viii.  8.      According  to  Shekalim  vi.  4,  there  was  a  marble 
table  for  this  purpose  standing  on  the  west  side  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar.  On 
the  salting  of  the  pieces,  see  Lev.  ii.  13 ;  Ezek.  xliii.  24;  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  1. 

257  The  offering  of  the  incense  was  regarded  as  the  most  solemn  stage  in 
the  whole  sacrificial  act.  See  Philo,  De  victimis  offerent'ibus,  sec.  iv.  (Mangey, 
ii.  254)  :  "Qtjw  yap,  of^a/,   "hi&uv   ply  dfA&ivuv  %pvaoz,   roc  ^s  \.v   x^vrofg  TUV 
sxros  dyiurepot,  TOGOVTM  xpsiTTav  jj  el/ofr  rav  ITT i6v[£i caftivav  tv^aptariot 
r«jffB/«T«>j»  IvuifAau.     Hence  it  was  while  they  were  offering  the  incense 
above  all  that  revelations  were  made  to  the  priests,  as  for  example  in  the 
case  of  John  Hyrcauus  (Joseph.  Antt,  xiii.  10.  3)  and  that  of  Zachariaa 
(Luke  i.  9-20). 
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done  by  the  same  priests  who  had  formerly  carried  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar).  Those  on  whom  no  lot  fell  upon  this 
occasion  were  now  free  to  go  away,  and  accordingly  they  took 
off  their  official  attire.2*8 

The  priest  to  whose  lot  the  duty  of  offering  the  incense 
had  fallen  now  went  and  took  a  golden  saucer  (*)?)  covered 
with  a  lid,  and  inside  of  which  again  there  was  a  smaller 
saucer  pja)  containing  the  incense.259  Another  priest  took  a 
silver  pan  (nnno),  and  with  it  brought  some  live  coal  from  the 
altar  of  burnt- offering  and  then  emptied  it  into  a  golden  pan.260 
This  being  done,  both  entered  the  temple  together.  The  one 
emptied  the  coals  that  were  in  his  pan  on  to  the  altar  of 
incense,  prostrated  himself  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  then 
withdrew.  The  other  took  the  smaller  saucer  containing  the 
incense  out  of  the  larger  one,  then  handing  this  latter  to  a 
third  priest,  he  emptied  the  incense  out  of  the  saucer  on  to 
the  coals  upon  the  altar,  whereupon  it  ascended  in  clouds  of 
smoke.  This  being  done,  he,  like  the  other,  fell  down  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion,  and  then  left  the  temple.  But,  previous 
to  these  latter  having  entered,  the  two  who  had  charge  of  the 
cleaning  of  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  trimming  of  the 
lamps  had  also  come  back  and  entered  for  the  second  time, 
the  former  merely  to  bring  away  his  utensils  (the  ^0),  the 
latter  in  like  manner  to  bring  away  his  (the  rs),  but  also  for 
the  additional  purpose  of  trimming  the  more  easterly  of  the 
two  lamps  that  had  not  yet  been  so ;  the  other  being  allowed 
still  to  burn  in  order  that  with  it  the  others  might  be  lighted 
in  the  evening.  If  it,  too,  happened  to  be  out,  then  it  was 
trimmed  like  the  others,  and  lighted  with  fire  taken  from  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.261 

258  Tamid  v.  1-3.     Comp.  Joma  ii.  4-5. 

259  That  the  lid  belonged  to  the  *p  and  not  to  the  *|D  may  be  seen  from 
Tamid  vii.  2 ;  as  also  from  its  being  assumed  that  possibly  some  of  the 
incense  might  fall  from  the  ~\12  when  it  was  full  into  the  5p,  Tamid  vi.  3. 

260  Tamid  v.  4-5.     On  the  gold  and  silver  pan,  as  well  as  the  incense 
itself,  comp.  further  Joma  iv.  4. 

361  Tamid  vi.   1-3.     According  to   this  account  from  the  Mishna,  it 
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The  five  priests  who  had  been  thus  occupied  inside  the 
sanctuary  now  proceeded  with  their  five  golden  utensils  in 
their  hands  to  the  steps  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  there 
pronounced  the  priestly  benediction  over  the  people,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  name  of  God  was  pronounced  as  it  spells 
(therefore  rw,  not  WK).28* 

And  now,  at  this  point,  the  offering  of  the  burnt-offering 
was  proceeded  with,  the  priests  who  had  been  appointed  to 
this  duty  taking  up  the  portions  of  the  victim  that  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar,  and  after  placing  their  hands 
upon  them,  throwing  them  on  to  the  altar.263  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  high  priest  officiated,  he  caused  the  pieces  to  be 
given  to  him  by  the  ordinary  priests,  and  then  placing  his 
hands  upon  them  he  threw  them  on  to  the  altar.  And  now, 
in  the  last  place,  the  two  meat-offerings  (that  of  the  people 
and  that  of  the  high  priest)  and  the  drink-offering  were  pre- 
sented. When  the  priest  was  bending  forward  to  pour  out 
the  drink-offering  a  signal  was  given  to  the  Levites  to  proceed 
with  the  music.  They  accordingly  broke  in  with  the  singing 
of  the  psalm,  and  at  every  pause  in  the  music  two  priests 
blew  with  silver  trumpets,  and  every  time  they  blew  the 
people  all  fell  down  and  prayed.264 

appears  that  only  one  of  the  seven  lamps  of  the  candlestick  was  kept  burning 
during  the  day,  and  that  the  middle  one  of  the  three  on  the  east  side. 
According,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  testimony  of  Josephus,  it  was  usual  to  have  three  lamps  burning 
in  the  day-time ;  see  p.  281,  above.  On  the  whole  controversy  as  to  which 
and  how  many  lamps  burnt  during  the  day,  see  also  Iken,  Tractatus  Tal- 
mudicus  de  cultu  quotidiano  templi  (1736),  pp.  73-76,  107  f. 

262  Tamid  vii.  2. 

268  The  throwing  required  a  special  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  priests, 
a  dexterity  of  which  Pseudo-Aristeas  already  speaks  in  terms  of  admiration 
(Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  112 ;  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  271). 

264  Tamid  vii.  3.  Towards  the  close  this  tractate  becomes  somewhat  less 
detailed.  It  only  describes  the  mode  of  offering  the  sacrifice  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  high  priest  himself  officiated.  Besides,  the  offering  of  the  two 
meat-offerings  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  That  we  have  inserted  them  in 
their  proper  place  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
order  in  which  they  are  introduced  elsewhere  (  Tamid  in.  1,  iv.  fin.}.  Con- 
sequently, the  meat- offering  of  the  high  priest  was  not  offered  before  that 
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The  evening  service  was  exactly  similar  to  the  morning  one, 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  only  difference  was  that 
in  the  former  the  incense  was  offered  after  the  burnt-offering 
instead  of  before  it,  while  in  the  evening  again  the  lamps 
were  not  trimmed,  but  simply  lighted  (see  p.  290  f.  above). 

Those  two  daily  public  sacrifices  formed  the  substratum  of 
the  entire  worship  of  the  temple.  They  were  also  offered,  and 
that  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  on  every  Sabbath  and 
every  festival  day.  But  with  the  view  of  distinguishing 
them  above  ordinary  occasions,  it  was  the  practice  on  those 
days  to  add  further  public  offerings  to  the  ordinary  tamid. 
The  addition  on  the  Sabbath  consisted  of  two  male  lambs 
of  a  year  old,  which  were  offered  as  a  burnt  -  offering 
along  with  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  as  a  meat- 
offering, and  a  corresponding  amount  of  wine  as  a  drink- 
offering.  Consequently  the  sacrifices  offered  at  a  single 
service  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  put  together.266  On 
festival  days  again  the  additional  offerings  were  on  a  still 
more  extensive  scale.  On  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  for  example,  there  were  offered  as  a  burnt-offering, 
and  that  daily  during  the  whole  seven  days  over  which  the 
festival  extended,  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven 
lambs,  along  with  the  corresponding  meat-  and  drink-offerings, 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  he-goat  as  a  sin-offering  (Num. 
xxviii.  16-25)  ;  and  on  the  feast  of  Weeks  again,  which  lasted 

of  the  people,  as  Heb.  vii.  27  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  after  it.    See 
also  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Heiliglh.  book  iii.  chap,  xxxix.  no.  58. 

265  Num.  xxviii.  9, 10.  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (Mang.  ii.  239)  :  T«?j  S« 
liw'hcx.ata&i  rou  rZv  Uptiav  elptQfiou.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  1. 
e  «/33o'^>jj>  qfttpoiv,  qns  axfifiotToc,  Kotheiroit,  %vo  atya^ovai,  rov  MVTOV 
IspovpyovitTts.  The  prescriptions  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  4,  5  are  essentially 
different  from  this.  But  the  main  difference  between  pre-  and  post- 
exilic  times,  as  regards  both  the  festival  sacrifices  and  the  tamid  alike, 
lay  in  this,  that  previous  to  the  exile  the  king  was  called  upon  to  defray  the 
cost  of  them,  whereas  after  the  exile  they  were  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  themselves.  See  in  particular,  Ezek.  xlv.  17 ;  and  in  general, 
Ezek.  xlv.  18,  xlvi.  15.  For  an  account  of  the  form  of  worship  observed  OD 
ihe  Sabbath,  see  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Heiligth.  book  v.  chap.  Y. 
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only  one  day,  there  were  offered  the  same  sacrifices  as  on 
each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (Num. 
xxviii.  26-31).  Then  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, which,  as  being  the  festival  that  took  place  when  the 
harvest  was  over,  would  naturally  he  celebrated  with  special 
tokens  of  thankfulness,  the  number  of  sacrifices  was  much 
greater  still.  On  the  first  day  of  this  feast  there  were  offered, 
as  a  burnt-offering,  thirteen  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  and 
fourteen  lambs,  along  with  the  corresponding  meat-  and  drink- 
offerings,  and  over  and  above  all  this  a  he-goat  as  a  sin- 
offering  ;  while  on  each  of  the  six  following  festival  days,  all 
those  sacrifices  were  repeated,  with  this  difference,  that  every 
day  there  was  one  bullock  fewer  than  on  the  preceding  day 
(Num.  xxix.  12-34).  Similar  supplementary  sacrifices  and 
offerings,  at  one  time  on  a  larger  at  another  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  also  prescribed  for  the  other  festivals  (the  new 
moon,  the  new  year,  and  the  great  day  of  atonement)  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  (see  in  general,  Num. 
xxviii. -xxix.).  Then  to  those  sacrifices  which  merely 
served  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  festive  character  of 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  offered,  there  were  further 
added  those  special  ones  that  had  reference  to  the  peculiar 
significance  of  the  feast  (on  this  see  Lev.  xvi.  and  xxiii.). 

But  copious  as  those  pullic  sacrifices  no  doubt  were,  they 
still  seem  but  few  when  compared  with  the  multitudes  of 
private  offerings  and  sacrifices  that  were  offered.  It  was  the 
vast  number  of  these  latter — so  vast  in  fact  as  to  be  well-nigh 
inconceivable — that  gave  its  peculiar  stamp  to  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  Here  day  after  day  whole  crowds  of  victims 
were  slaughtered  and  whole  masses  of  flesh  burnt ;  and  when 
any  of  the  high  festivals  came  round,  there  was  such  a  host 
of  sacrifices  to  dispose  of  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  attend 
to  them  all  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  thousands 
of  priests  officiating  on  the  occasion.266  But  the  people  of 

266  Aristeas  (in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  112.     Merx'  Archiv,  i.  270. 
5,  6):    rioAXfltf   yap  (AVDI~-^SS  KTYIVCJI'   TrpbGotyovroii  fcetrdi  rxg  rav  kopruv 
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Israel  saw  in  the  punctilious  observance  of  this  worship  the 
principal  means  of  securing  for  themselves  the  favour  of  their 
God. 


APPENDIX. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  GENTILES  IN"  THE  WORSHIP  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Considering  the  wall  of  rigid  separation  which,  as  regards 
matters  of  religion,  the  Jews  had  erected  between  themselves 
and  the  Gentiles,  it  would  not  readily  occur  to  one  that  these 
latter  were  also  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  And  yet  that  such  was  the  case  is  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  fact  could  be.  Nor  are  we  thinking  here 
of  the  large  body  si  proselytes,  i.e.  of  those  Gentiles  who,  to  some 
extent,  professed  their  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  who 
on  this  account  testified  their  reverence  for  Israel's  God  by 
sacrificing  to  Him.  No,  we  have  in  view  such  as  were  real 
Gentiles,  and  who,  in  sacrificing  at  Jerusalem,  would  by  no 
means  care  to  acknowledge  that  in  so  doing  they  were  pro- 
fessing their  belief  in  the  super  stitio  Judaica.  There  is  how- 
ever but  one  way  of  understanding  this  singular  fact,  and 
that  is  by  reflecting  how  formal  and  superficial  the  connection 
often  is,  in  practical  life,  between  faith  and  worship,  —  a  con- 
nection that  originally  was  of  so  very  intimate  a  character,  — 
and  also  how  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  at  the  period  now 
in  question.  The  presenting  of  a  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  its 
being  offered  in  some  famous  sanctuary  was  very  often  nothing 
more  than  an  expression,  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  of  a 
cosmopolitan  piety,  nay,  in  many  instances  a  mere  act  of 


Philo,    Vita  Mosis,  iii.   19,  init.  :    HaXhuv   &  KMTO,  TO 
av  Qvaiuv  x,c*,ff   ix,a,ar^v  vjfiepxv,  x,ex,l  ?){/x.(p£p6vTU$  t 

TS  ftt'a  \KO.<JTW  x,otl  xoivfi  vTrep  avou/rav  ^tx  ftvpix$  xxi  ov^l  T»S 
ctirfotf    x.r.A.      Comp.   the   numbers  given  in   1    Kings   viii.    63  ; 
1  Chron.  xxix.  21  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  32  f.,  xxx.  24,  xxxv.  7-9. 
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courtesy  toward  a  particular  people  or  a  particular  city,  and 
not  in  the  least  intended  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
man's  religious  creed.  And  if  this  was  a  thing  that  occurred 
in  the  case  of  famous  sanctuaries  elsewhere,  why  should  it  not 
take  place  at  Jerusalem  as  well  ?  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  priests  should  discountenance  an 
act  intended  to  do  honour  to  their  God,  even  though  it  were 
purely  an  act  of  politeness.  As  for  the  offering  of  the 
sacrifice,  that  was  really  the  priests'  affair ;  it  was  for  them  to 
see  that  this  was  gone  about  in  proper  and  due  form.  And  if 
the  sacrifice  were  provided,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
particular  reason  for  caring  at  whose  expense  it  was  so.  In 
any  case  the  Jew  was  not  called  upon,  through  any  religious 
scruple,  to  decline  a  gift  of  this  nature  even  from  one  who  did 
not  otherwise  yield  obedience  to  the  law.  And  accordingly 
We  find  the  Old  Testament  itself  proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  a  sacrifice  might  be  legitimately  offered  even  by  a  Gentile 
(133  i?).267  And  so  the  Judaism  of  later  times  has  also 
carefully  specified  what  kinds  of  sacrifices  might  be  accepted 
from  a  Gentile  and  what  might  not :  for  example,  all  were  to 
be  accepted  that  were  offered  in  consequence  of  a  vow  or  as 
freewill  offerings  (all  &TP.  and  rriyia) .  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  an  obligatory  character,  such  as  sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings,  and  those  presented  by  those  who  had  issues, 
and  by  women  after  child-birth  and  such  like,  could  not  be 
offered  by  Gentiles.268  The  offerings  therefore  which  these 
latter  were  permitted  to  present  were  burnt-offerings,  meat- 
offerings, and  drink-offerings.269  Hence  it  is,  that  in  enumerat- 
ing the  special  legal  prescriptions  relating  to  offerings,  there 

267  Lev.  xxii.  25  and  Dillmann's  note.  It  is  here  stated  that  it  would  be 
unlawful  to  take  blemished  animals  for  victims  even  from  a  Gentile,  which 
presupposes,  of  course,  that,  generally  speaking,  Gentiles  might  lawfully 
present  sacrifices.  268  Shekalim  i.  5. 

269  Thank-  or  peace-offerings  they  were  debarred  from  presenting,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  not  possess  the  Levitical  purity  required  of 
those  who,  in  this  instance,  partook  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  at  the 
sacrificial  feast  (Lev.  vii.  20,  21). 
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is  frequently  a  reference,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Gentiles  as  well.270 

The  general  fact,  that  sacrifices  were  offered  by  and  in  the 
name  of  Gentiles,  is  one  that  is  vouched  for  in  the  most  explicit 
way  possible  by  Josephus,  who  informs  us  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  the  year  6  A.D., 
precisely  one  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  pass  a  resolution 
declaring  that  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  take  sacrifices  from 
Gentiles.271  By  way  of  protesting  against  such  a  proceeding, 
the  opposite  conservative  party  took  care  to  point  out  that 
"  all  their  forefathers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  sacri- 
fices at  the  hands  of  Gentiles  ; "  and  that  if  the  Jews  were 
to  be  the  only  people  among  whom  a  foreigner  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sacrifice,  then  Jerusalem  would  incur  the  reproach 
of  being  an  ungodly  city.272  History  records  at  least  several 
remarkable  instances  of  the  matter  now  in  question.  When 
we  are  told,  for  example,  that  Alexander  the  Great  once 
sacrificed  at  Jerusalem,273  the  truth  of  this  fact  no  doubt 
depends  on  how  far  it  is  historically  true  that  this  monarch 
ever  visited  that  city  at  all.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
simple  fact  of  such  a  thing  being  even  recorded  goes  to  prove 
that  Judaism  looked  upon  such  a  proceeding  as  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  proper.  Then  Ptolemaeus  III.  is  likewise  alleged  to 
have  offered  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem.274  Again,  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  while  he  was  at  open  feud  with  the  Jews  and  was  in 
the  very  act  of  besieging  Jerusalem,  went  so  far  as,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  send  sacrifices  into  the 
city,  presumably  with  the  view  of  disposing  the  God  of  the 
enemy  in  his  favour,  while  the  Jews  on  their  part  cordially 

270  SheJcalim  vii.  6  ;   Sebachim  iv.  5  ;    Menachoth  v.  3,  5,  6,  vi.  1,  ix.  8. 
Comp.  further,  Hamburger's  Real-Encycl.  fur  Bibel  u.  Talmud,  2nd  part, 
art.  "  Opfer  der  Heiden." 

271  Bell  Jud.  ii.  17.  2-4. 

272  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  4 :    on  KOLVTI?  oi  irpoyovot  rots  oc^ro  r& 
faff/a;  a.'xzbsxMTo.    Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3  :  x,otTct-(]/Y)(piff»fft)»i  ryg  vo 

ft    TTOtpei  [AOVOtS  'Jof  Sot/Off  OVTS  Qvotl  TIS  «XA0T/>/0£  OVTS  TTpOaKVVyiffSt. 

273  Joseph.  Antt.  xi.  8.  5.  274  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  5,  tnft. 
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welcomed  the  sacrifices  as  a  token  of  the  king's  sympathy 
with  their  faith.275  Further,  when  Marcus  Agrippa,  the  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  Herod,  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
15  B.C.,  he  there  sacrificed  a  hecatomb,  consequently  a  burnt- 
offering  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  oxen.276  Once 
more,  Josephus  tells  us  with  regard  to  Vitellius,  that  he  came 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  season  in  the  year  37  A.D.,  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God.277  How  frequent 
such  acts  of  courtesy  or  cosmopolitan  piety  were  may  be 
further  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  Augustas  expressly 
commended  his  grandson  Caius  Caesar,  because  on  his  way 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  he  did  not  stay  to  worship  in  Jeru- 
salem.278 Tertullian  is  therefore  perfectly  justified  in  saying 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  Romans  had  even  honoured  the 
God  of  the  Jews  by  offering  Him  sacrifice,  and  their  temple 
by  bestowing  presents  upon  it.279  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
it  is  merely  proselytes  that  are  in  view  when  Josephus 
describes  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  as  "  the  altar  venerated  by 
all  Greeks  and  barbarians,"  28°  and  says  of  the  place  on  which 
the  temple  stood,  that  it  "  is  adored  by  the  whole  world,  and 
for  its  renown  is  honoured  among  strangers  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  281 

In  the  class  of  sacrifices  offered  for  and  in  the  name  of 
Gentiles  should  also  be  included  the  sacrifice  for  the  Gentile 
authorities.  As  previous  to  the  exile  the  Israelitish  kings 
were  in  the  habit  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  public  sacrifices, 

275  AniL  xiii.  8.  2. 

276  Anlt.  xvi.  2.  1.     Sacrifices  on  so  large  a  scale  as  this  were  nothing 
unusual  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     See  Ezra  vi.  17.     Philo,  Legat.  ad 
Cajnm,  sec.  xlv.  (Mang.  ii.  598).     Orac.  Sili/ll.  iii.  576,  626. 

277  Antt.  xviii.  5.  3. 

278  Sueton.  August,  cap.  xciii. :   Gajum  nepotem,  quod  Judaeam  prae- 
terveheus  a  pud  Hierosolyma  non  supplicasset,  conlaudavit. 

279  Tertullian,  Apoloyet.  cap.  xxvi. :  Cujus  (Judaeae)  et  deum  victimis  et 
tempi um  donis  et  gentern  foederibus  aliquamdiu  Roman!  honorastis. 

2so  jfeHt  Jn(]f  v.  1.  3:   rof  "EAA»9<n  Trciat  xetl  ftoc.pfta.poi; 
281  Bell  Jud.  iv.  4.  3  (ed.  Bekker,  v.  315.  2-4)  :  o 
{fo3  T£&pos  KOtl  ro/f  zero  Tre 
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so  Cyrus  in  like  manner  is  said  to  have  given  orders  that 
whatever  means  and  materials  might  be  required  for  this 
purpose  should  be  furnished  out  of  the  royal  exchequer,  at 
the  same  time  however  with  the  view  of  prayer  being  offered 
"for  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  sons"  (Ezra  vi.  10).  The 
fact  of  a  sacrifice  being  specially  offered  in  behalf  of  the 
sovereign  (oXoKavraxris  irpocrfapofievT)  virep  rov  /SacrtXeo)?)  is 
further  confirmed  by  still  more  explicit  testimony  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  movement  (1  Mace.  vii.  33). 
Consequently  we  see  that  even  then,  at  a  time  when  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  was  waging  war  with  the  king  of 
Syria,  the  priests  were  still  conscientiously  offering  the  sacri- 
fice that,  as  we  may  venture  to  suppose,  had  been  founded  by 
the  Syrian  kings  themselves.  In  the  Eoman  period  again 
this  sacrifice,  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Gentile  authorities,  was 
precisely  the  only  possible  form  under  which  Judaism  could 
furnish  something  like  an  equivalent  for  that  worship  of  the 
emperor  and  of  Eome  that  went  on  throughout  all  the  other 
provinces.  We  learn  indeed  from  the  explicit  testimony  of 
Philo,  that  Augustus  himself  ordained  that,  in  all  time  coming, 
two  lambs  and  a  bullock  were  to  be  sacrificed  every  day  at 
the  emperor's  expense.282  It  was  to  this  sacrifice  offered  "in 
behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  people "  that  the  Jews 
expressly  pointed  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  when  their  loyalty 
happened  to  be  called  in  question  in  consequence  of  their 
having  opposed  the  erection  of  the  emperor's  statue  in  the 
temple.283  And  we  are  further  informed  that  it  continued  to 

282  philo,  Leg.  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxiii.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  569)  :  *pwrei%ots  x.u.1  S/ 

dvxysa&xt  Qvaiotg  eit$&fa%si;  ohoxotvrovi;  Huff  exdyrnv  vjfttpav  tx,  rat 
poffo^Mv^  KTrctp^v  r<jj>  ir^/laru  dtp,  a,1  x,cti  p,£%pt  rov  vvv  ZTirt'hQvvroti  xotl 
TtrsfaaQvsaovrxi.  He  also  uses  terms  almost  identical  with  these 
in  sec.  xl.,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  592,  where  however  he  adds  the  remark,  that  atpves 
f/jj  3vo  KM  I  retvpos  roc  hp^ioc-^  oT;  K.ot7ffx0  styffipvvs  [1.  gtpjjBzm]  rov  fiaft,ov. 

283  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  4:   'Iot>da/o/  Ktpl  (Atv  Kotiaxpo;  x,otl  TOW 
\q(AQv  ruv  'fu^oiiuv  Vi$  rq$  t){t,ipa$  Qvuv  eQotootv.     From  the  conclusion 
of  this  sentence  we  see  that,  like  the  public  sacrifices,  the  daily  sacrifice 
for  the  emperor  was  also  offered  partly  in  the  morning  and  partly  in  the 
evening. 
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be  regularly  offered 'down  till  the  time  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  the  year  66  A.D.284  Then  we  have  it,  on  the 
authority  of  Philo,  that  it  was  not  merely  a  sacrifice  for  the 
emperor,  but  one  that  had  been  also  instituted  "by  him ;  a  step 
which,  in  spite  of  his  strong  antipathy  to  Judaism,  Augustus 
would  probably  deem  it  prudent  to  take  from  political  con- 
siderations. It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Joseph  us  affirms  that 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  sacrifice  now  in  question  were 
defrayed  by  the  Jewish  people  themselves.285  Possibly  how- 
ever this  historian  himself  was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  sacrifice  came  actually  from  the  emperor. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that,  on  special  occasions, 
very  large  sacrifices  were  offered  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  at 
the  public  expense  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  time  of  Caligula, 
when  a  hecatomb  was  offered  on  each  of  three  different 
occasions,  first  on  the  occasion  of  that  emperor's  accession  to 
the  throne,  then  on  that  of  his  recovery  from  a  serious  illness, 
and  lastly  at  the  commencement  of  his  campaign  in 
Germany.286 

Besides  offering  sacrifices,  it  was  also  very  common  for 
Gentiles  to  bestow  gifts  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Pseudo-Aristeas,  for  example,  gives  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  splendid  presents  which  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  gave  to 

284  Bell  Jud.  ii.  17.  2-4. 

285  Joseph,   contra  Apion.   ii.   6,  Jin. :  Facimus   autem  pro    eis   (scil. 
imperatoribus    et   populo    Romano)    continua    sacrificia  ;    et    non   solum 
quotidianis  diebus   ex  impensa   communi  omnium  Judaeorum  talia  cele- 
bramus,  verum   qumn  ntillas  alias  hostias   ex   communi  neque  pro  filiis 
peragamus,  solis  imperatoribus  hunc  honorem  praecipuum  pariter  exhibemus, 
quern  hominum  nulli.  persolvimus. 

286  philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xlv.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  598).     Sacrifice  and 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Gentile  authorities  is  recommended  generally  in 
Jer.  xxix.  7;  Bar.  i.  10,  11.     Aboth  iii.   2:  "Rabbi  Chananiah,  president 
of  the  priests,  said  :  Pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  higher  authorities  "  (TTD^O 
meaning  here  the  Gentile  authorities).     For  the  Christian  practice,  comp. 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.   Clemens  Romanus,  Ixi. ;  and  in  addition,  the  material  collected 
by  Harnack  (Patrum  apostol  opp.  i.  1,  ed.  2,  1876,  p.  103  f.).    Mangold,  De 
wclesia  primaeva  pro  Caesaribus  ac  magistratibus  Romanis  preces  fundente, 
188L 
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the  temple  on  the  occasion  of  his  requesting  the  Jewish  high 
priest  to  send  him  a  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
sufficiently  competent  to  take  part  in  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  the  articles  presented  being  twenty 
golden  and  thirty  silver  CUDS,  five  goblets,  and  a  golden  table 
of  elaborate  workmanship.287  Although  this  story  may  belong 
to  the  realm  of  the  legendary,  still  it  may  be  regarded  as 
faithfully  reflecting  the  practice  of  the  time.  For,  apart  from 
this,  we  have  it  vouched  for  elsewhere  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Ptolemies  frequently  gave  presents  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.288  Nor  was  it  different  in  the  Eoman  period. 
When  Sosius,  in  conjunction  with  Herod,  had  suceeded  in 
conquering  Jerusalem,  he  presented  a  golden  crown.289  Marcus 
Agrippa  too,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  presented  gifts  for  the  further 
embellishment  of  the  temple.290  Among  the  vessels  of  the  temple 
which  John  of  Gischala  caused  to  be  melted  during  the  siege 
were  the  wine  goblets  (aKpa,To<j>6poi)  that  had  been  presented 
by  Augustus  and  his  consort.291  Altogether  it  was  not  in  the 
least  unusual  for  Eomans  to  dedicate  gifts  to  the  temple.292 
And  so,  strange  to  say,  in  this  way  even  the  exclusive  temple 
of  Jerusalem  became  in  a  certain  sense  cosmopolitan ;  it  too 
received  the  homage  of  the  whole  world  in  common  with  the 
more  celebrated  sanctuaries  of  heathendom. 

887  Pseudo-Aristeas  in  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus,  ii.  2.  108-111 
(also  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  262-269)  ;  in  the  citation  as  given  in  Antt.  xiii 
3.  4  ;  contra  Apion.  ii.  5,  init. 

288  2  Mace.  iii.  2,  v.  16.     Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  3.  4  ;  contra  Apion.  ii.  5, 
init. 

289  Antt.  xiv.  16.  4. 

290  phiio5  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxxvii.,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  589. 

291  Bell.  Jud.  v.  13.  6.     Comp.  Philo,  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxiii.,  ed 
Mang.  ii.  569. 

2»2  Bell  Jud.  iv.  3.  10  (Bekker,  v.  305.  20  f.).     Comp.  ii.  17.  & 
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$  25.  8CRIB1SM. 
L   CAKONICAL  DIGNITY  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.1 

THE  fact  most  essentially  conclusive  for  the  religious  life  of 
the  Jewish  people  during  the  period  under  consideration  is, 
that  the  law,  which  regulated  not  only  the  priestly  service 
but  the  whole  life  of  the  people  in  their  religious,  moral  and 
social  relations,  was  acknowledged  as  given  by  God  Himself. 
Its  every  requirement  was  a  requirement  of  God  from  His 
people,  its  most  scrupulous  observance  was  therefore  a  religious 
duty,  nay  the  supreme  and  in  truth  the  sole  religious  duty. 
The  whole  piety  of  the  Israelite  consisted  in  obeying  with 
fear  and  trembling,  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  anxious  conscience, 
the  law  given  him  by  God  in  all  its  particulars.  Hence  the 
specific  character  of  Israelitish  piety  during  this  period  depends 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  this  dignity  of  the  law. 

The  age  of  this  acknowledgment  may  be  determined 
almost  to  the  day  and  hour.  It  dates  from  that  important 
occurrence,  whose  epoch-making  importance  is  duly  brought 
forward  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  the  reading  of  the  law  by 
Ezra,  and  the  solemn  engagement  of  the  people  to  observe  it 
(Neh.  viii.-x.).  The  law,  which  was  then  read,  was  the 
Pentateuch  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  we  now  have  it. 
Isolated  passages  may  have  been  subsequently  interpolated, 
but  with  respect  to  the  main  substance,  these  need  not  be 
taken  account  of.  Henceforward  then  the  law  given  ly  God 
through  Moses  was  acknowledged  ly  the  people  as  the  binding  rule 
of  life,  i.e.  as  canonical.  For  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 

1  See  the  literature  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Test,  canon  in  Strack,  art. 
"Kanon  des  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  vol.  vii.  2nd  ed.  (1880) 
p.  450  sq. ;  and  in  Schmiedel,  art.  "  Kanon,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgem. 
Encyclopadie,  §  2,  vol.  xxxii.  (1882)  p.  335  sq. 
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law  that  its  acceptance  eo  ipso  involves  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  binding  and  normative  dignity.2  Hence  this  acknow- 
ledgment was  from  that  time  onwards  a  self-evident  assump- 
tion to  every  Israelite.  It  was  the  condition  without  which 
no  one  was  a  member  of  the  chosen  people,  or  could  have  a 
share  in  the  promises  given  to  them.  "  He  who  asserts  that 
the  Thorah  is  not  from  heaven  (own  p  min  p«),  has  no  part  in 
the  future  world." 2a  It  is  however  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
that  this  notion  should,  as  time  went  on,  be  held  with  increas- 
ing strictness  and  severity.  While  its  original  meaning  was 
only  that  the  commands  of  the  law  were  in  their  entirety  and 
in  their  details  the  commands  of  God,  the  assumption  of  a 
divine  origin  was  gradually  referred  to  the  entire  Pentateuch 
according  to  its  whole  wording.  "  He  who  says  that  Moses 
wrote  even  one  verse  of  his  own  knowledge  (toys?  ^D)  is  a 
denier  and  despiser  of  the  word  of  God." 8  The  whole  Penta- 
teuch was  thus  now  regarded  as  dictated  by  God,  as  prompted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.4  Even  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deutero- 
nomy, in  which  the  death  of  Moses  is  related,  were  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses  himself  by  means  of  divine 
revelation.6  Nay  at  last,  the  view  of  a  divine  dictation  was 
no  longer  sufficient.  The  complete  book  of  the  law  was 
declared  to  have  been  handed  to  Moses  by  God,  and  it  was 
only  disputed,  whether  God  delivered  the  whole  Thorah  to 
Moses  at  once  or  by  volumes  (n^o  rfe»).6 

After  the  law  and  as  an  addition  to  it,  certain  other  writings 
of  Israelite  antiquity,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  works  on 
the  older  (pre-exilian)  history  of  Israel,  attained  to  similar 

8  Comp.  "Wellhausen,  Geschichte  Israels,  i.  2  sq.,  425  sq. 

2a  Sanhedrin  x.  1. 

8  Bab.  Sanhedrin  99*. 

4  See  in  general,  Job.  Delitzsch,  De  inspiratione  scripturae  sacrae  qvid 
statuerint  patres  apostolici  et  apologetae  secundi  saeculi  (Lips.  1872),  pp.  4-8, 
14-17. 

6  Baba  bathra  15a  (lat.  in  Marx,  Traditio  rabbinorum  veterrima  de  librorum 
Vet.  Test,  or  dine  atque  origine,  Lips.  1884,  p.  23).  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii. 
39  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  179).  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  8.  48. 

6  Gittin  60*. 
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authority.  They  were  for  a  long  time  respected  and  used  as 
a  valuable  legacy  of  antiquity,  before  their  canonization  was 
thought  of.  Gradually  however  they  appeared  beside  the 
law  as  a  second  class  of  "  sacred  Scriptures,"  and  the  longer 
their  combination  with  the  law  became  customary,  the  more 
was  its  specific,  i.e.  its  legally  binding  dignity,  and  therefore 
its  canonical  validity,  transferred  to  them.  They  too  were 
regarded  as  documents  in  which  the  will  of  God  was  revealed 
in  a  manner  absolutely  binding.  Lastly,  at  a  still  later  stage 
there  was  added  to  this  body  of  the  "  prophets  "  (DWUi)  a  third 
collection  of  "  writings  "  (D'OVD),  which  gradually  entered  into 
the  same  category  of  canonical  Scriptures.  The  origin  of  these 
two  collections  is  quite  veiled  in  obscurity.  The  most  ancient 
testimony  to  the  collocation  of  both  collections  with  the  Thorah 
is  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (second  century  B.C.).7 
We  cannot,  however,  determine  from  it  that  the  third  collec- 
tion was  then  already  concluded  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
probable  that  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  canon  had  already 
assumed  a  lasting  form,  and  indeed  the  same  which  it  has  to 
this  day.  Josephus  expressly  says,  that  there  were  among 
the  Jews  only  twenty-two  books  acknowledged  divine  (/3t/3X/a 
.  .  .  6ela  ireiria-'TeviJLeva)  ;  that  all  the  others  were  not 
esteemed  of  equal  credit  (TTLO-TCO)^  ov%  o/Wa9  rj^iwrai).  He 
does  not,  indeed,  separately  enumerate  them,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  means  by  them  the  collected  writings  of  the 
present  canon,  and  these  only.  For  the  Fathers,  especially 
Origen  and  Jerome,  expressly  say,  that  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed so  to  count  the  books  of  the  present  canon  as  to  make 
their  number  twenty-two.8  It  was  only  with  respect  to  cer- 


Prologue  to  Wisdom  :   IIoAAwi/  x,a,l  (Aiy&T^uv  qftiv  ^tx  TOV  voptov  KXI  TU» 
y.oCi  TUV  aJKhuv  ruv  X,O,T'  CUVTOVS  yjxohouQYixoTUit  04^ojM£J>&»z/,  virtu  uv 
^iov  iUTiv  tTrottvtiv  TOV  '  laptxy'h  -Tron^iixs  xxl  soQietg  x-.r."h. 

8  Joseph,  contra  Apian,  i.  8  :  Ov  yap  ftvpictots  /3//3A<W  tlal  TOLD   v\^~l 

fyuVUV     KtXt     (AK%,Q(ASV6>V  j    3^0    §£    fAOVCt     7TpO$     T0?£    i'lKOOl     /3</3A/flt,    TOV 

S%OVTOI  xpovbv  TW  dvoe.'ypoe.tpyit,   roL  oocxius  Qtiat>  '^'STi'iaT&v^ivei.       K.XI  TOVTUV 
e  f&iv  iaTi  TO.  ~M.avffios,  oe,  TOV;  TZ  voftovs  7rtpit%£i  x,ct,i 
Koipdi?>oat!>  ^X-P1  r^li<  etVTQv  n^iVTY^.      OVTO;  o  %povo$ 
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tain  books,  especially  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  that  opinion  was  not  yet  quite  decided  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Yet  in  respect  of  these  also  the  pre- 
vailing view  was  already  that  they  "  defile  the  hands,"  i.e.  are 
to  be  regarded  as  canonical  books.9  It  cannot  be  proved  of 


o'X/yo*  eruv.     'Airo  Is  T%  Muvaeag  refovrvis  ptxpi  TV;  ' ApToe,%ep%ov  rov 

Hepffuu  fieurthfas    dp^S  f>l  perec    Mavaqv    TrpoQiJTott  TO,  x.ctr    etvrcv; 

vsypoi-^/xy  sv  rptffl  x,ett  ^ix,et,  /3;/3A/o/f.  At  $ 
elf  TOV  6tw  x.tx.1  role  oiv0pa'7roi$  VTroQqxxs  TOV  fiiov 
0£  ' ApTot%sp£,ov  pkxpt  TOV  K0,ff  vj^x;  xpovov  ytypoLTrrcu  fteu  exeurTot., 
q^iarctt  rolg  Trpo  ecvrav  S;at  TO  [&YI  •yeviaQcu  ryv  ruv  irpoQy 
Jerome  in  his  Prologus  galeatus  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  (Opp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  ix.  455  sq. ;  see  the  passage,  e.g.  in  Gfrbrer,  Jahrh.  des  Heils,  i. 
237  sq.,  and  in  the  introductions  of  De  Wette,  Bleek  and  others)  gives  the 
following  enumeration  as  that  customary  among  the  Jews:  (1-5)  Pentateuch  ; 
(6)  Joshua  ;  (7)  Judges  and  Ruth ;  (8)  Samuel ;  (9)  Kings ;  (10)  Isaiah  ; 
(11)  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations;  (12)  Ezekiel;  (13)  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets; (14)  Job;  (15)  Psalms;  (16)  Proverbs;  (17)  Ecclesiastes ; 
(18)  Song  of  Solomon;  (19)  Daniel;  (20)  Chronicles;  (21)  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah ;  (22)  Esther.  The  same  enumeration,  but  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent order  (and  with  the  omission  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  which 
must  however  be  an  oversight  of  the  transcriber),  is  given  by  Origen  in 
Eusebius'  Hist.Eccl.  vi.  25  (in  which  the  designation  ' AftusffQtx.utiiip  for 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  is  generally  left  unexplained,  is  nothing  else 
than  D'H'IpS)  t^^in,  Joma  vii.  1 ;  Sota  vii.  7 ;  Menachoth  iv.  3).  It  can 
consequently  be  hardly  doubtful,  that  Josephus  also  takes  this  enumeration 
for  granted,  and  intends  by  his  5-f  13  +  4  =  22  books  our  present  canon. 
The  four  books  containing  "  hymns  of  praise  to  God  and  rules  of  life  for 
men,"  are  the  Psalms  and  the  three  Books  of  Solomon.  That  1  Cliron.  and 
2  Chron.  formed,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ,  the  closing  books  of  the 
canon,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt,  xxiii.  35= Luke  xi.  51,  where  the  slay- 
ing of  Zachariah  is  mentioned  as  the  last  murder  of  a  prophet.  Chronolo- 
gically viewed  the  death  of  Urijah,  Jer.  xxvi.  20-23,  was  later,  but  according 
to  the  order  of  the  canon  the  assassination  related  in  2  Chronicles  is 
certainly  the  last. 

9  Jadajim  iii.  5 :  "  All  holy  Scriptures,  even  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiastes,  defile  the  hands."  R.  Judah  says :  The  Song  of  Solomon  denies 
the  hands,  but  Ecclesiastes  is  doubtful.  R.  Joses  says  :  Ecclesiastes  does  not 
defile  the  hands,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  doubtful.  R.  Simon  says : 
Ecclesiastes  is  among  the  points  on  which  the  school  of  Shammai  decides 
in  a  manner  to  lighten,  the  school  of  Hillel  in  a  manner  to  aggravate  diffi- 
culty. R.  Simon  ben  Asai  said :  I  have  received  it  as  the  tradition  of  the 
seventy-two  elders,  that  on  the  day  that  R.  Eleazar  ben  Asariah  was  named 
president,  it  was  decided  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes  defile 
the  hands.  R.  Akiba  said :  No,  no.  Never  has  any  one  in  Israel  affirmed 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  did  not  defile  the  hands.  For  no  day  in  the 
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other  books  than  those  of  our  present  canon,  that  they  were 
ever  reckoned  canonical  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  although 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  it  was  some- 
times cited  "  in  a  manner  only  customary  in  the  case  of 
passages  of  Scripture." 10  It  was  only  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
who  combined  a  whole  series  of  other  books  with  those  of  the 
Hebrew  canon.  But  then  they  had  no  definite  completion  of 
the  canon  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  combination  of  the  Nebiim  and  Kethu- 

history  of  the  world  was  ever  of  so  great  importance  as  that  on  which  the 
Song  of  Solomon  appeared  in  Israel.  For  all  other  scriptures  are  holy,  but 
the  Song  of  Solomon  the  holiest  of  all.  If  there  was  any  dispute,  it  was 
respecting  Ecclesiastes.  R.  Johanan,  son  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  R.  Akiba's 
father-in-law,  said :  As  ben  Asai  has  declared,  so  was  it  disputed  and  so 
decided.  Ednjoth  v.  3 :  R.  Simon  (according  to  R.  Ismael)  says :  In 
three  cases  the  school  of  Shammai  decided  in  a  manner  to  lighten,  the 
Bchool  of  Hillel  to  aggravate  difficulties.  According  to  the  school  of 
Shammai,  Ecclesiastes  does  not  defile  the  hands ;  the  school  of  Hillel  says-. 
It  defiles  the  hands,  etc.  Hieronymus,  Comment,  in  Ecclcsiast.  xii.  13 
(Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iii.  496)  :  "  Aiunt  Hebraei  quum  inter  cnetera  scripta 
Sulomonis  quae  antiquata  sunt  nee  in  memoria  duraverunt  et  hie  liber  obli- 
terandus  videretur  eo  quod  vanas  Dei  assereret  creaturas  et  totum  putaret 
esse  pro  nihilo  et  cibum  et  potum  et  delicias  transeuntes  praeferret  omnibus, 
ex  hoc  uno  capitulo  meruisse  auctoritatem,  ut  in  divinorurn  voluminum 
numero  poneretur."  See  in  general,  Bleek,  Theol.  Stud,  und  Kritik.  1853, 
p.  321  sq.  Delitzsch,  Zeitsch.  fur  luth.  Theol  1854,  pp.  280-283.  Strack, 
art.  u  Kanon  des  A.  T.'s,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  vii.  429  sq. 
"Weber,  System  der  altsijnagogakn  paldst.  Theologie,  p.  81. 

10  S.  Zuuz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  101  sq.  Against 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  see  Strack  in  Ilerzog's  Real^ 
Encycl.  vii.  430  sq.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
with  Movers  (Lociquidam  historiae  canvnis  Vet.  Test,  illustrati,  1842, p.  14sq.), 
and  after  him  with  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  p.  323),  from  those  passages 
in  Josephus  (Antt.  Preface,  §  3,  x.  10.  6,  xxii.  11.  2;  contra  Apion. 
i.  1.  10)  in  which  he  states  generally  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  (rot  itpoi  •ypdlu- 
fiKToi,  ctl  lepetl  /3//3Ao;)  were  his  authorities  for  his  whole  history,  that  he 
also  regarded  such  of  his  authorities  as  did  not  belong  to  the  Hebrew  canon 
as  "  holy  Scriptures."  For  these  were  chiefly  heathen  authorities.  Geiger 
too  can  scarcely  be  right  when  he  insists  on  regarding  as  among  such 
"  holy  scriptures,"  which  according  to  Shabbath  xvi.  1  might  not  be  read 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  apocryphal  books  (Zeitschr.  1867,  pp.  98-102). 
For  by  these  are  probably  meant,  as  Jewish  expositors  also  declare,  the 
Kethubim  (of  these  only  the  five  Megilloth  were  used  in  the  public  worship 
of  the  synagogues,  and  these  only  on  special  occasions  during  the  year).  See 
Kisch,  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1880,  p.  543  sqq. 
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bim  with  the  Thorah,  they  were  never  placed  quite  on  a  level 
with  it.  The  Thorah  always  occupied  a  higher  position  as,- 
to  its  religious  estimation.  In  it  was  deposited  and  fully 
contained  the  original  revelation  of  the  Divine  will.  In  the 
prophets  and  the  other  sacred  writings  this  will  of  God  was 
only  further  delivered.  Hence  these  are  designated  as  the 
"  tradition "  ("^i?,  Aramaean  Wjotefc),  and  cited  as  such.1 
On  account  of  its  higher  value  it  was  decided  that  a  book 
of  the  law  might  be  purchased  by  the  sale  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  not  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  sale  of  a  book  of 
the  law.12  In  general,  however,  the  Nebiim  and  Kethubim 
participate  in  the  properties  of  the  Thorah.  They  are  all 
"  Holy  Scriptures  "  (B^'pn  'ana) ; 13  with  respect  to  them  all  it 
is  determined,  that  contact  with  them  defiles  the  hands  (so  that 
they  may  not  be  touched  inconsiderately,  but  with  reverent 
awe).14  They  are  all  cited  by  essentially  the  same  formulas. 
For  although  special  formulas  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
Thorah,  yet  the  formula,  which  most  frequently  occurs,  "M?*?^, 
"  for  it  is  said,"  is  applied  without  distinction  to  the  Thorah 
and  the  other  Scriptures  ;15  as  also  in  the  sphere  of  Hellenism 
(comp.  the  N.  T.),  the  formula  fyeypairrai  and  the  like.16  Nay 

11  In  the  Mishna,  Taanith  ii.  1,  a  passage  from  Joel  is  cited  with  the 
formula :  "  in  the  tradition  he  says  "  (1D1K  Kin  rfapn).     Comp.  in  general, 
Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlicken  Vortrage  der  Juden,  p.  44.     Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  18  sq.     Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  inspiratione  scripturae  sacrae, 
p.  7  sq.     Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  (Cambridge  1877),  p.  120  sq. 

12  Megilla  iii.  1. 

13  Shabbath  xvi.  1 ;  Erubin  x.  3  ;  Baba  bathra  i.  6,  Jin. ;  Sanhedrin  x.  6 ; 
Para  x.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  2,  5,  iv.  5,  6. 

14  Edujoth  v.  3 ;  Kelim  xv.  6 ;  Jadajim  iii.  2,  4,  5,  iv.  5,  6. 

15  So  e.g.  to  adduce  citations  from  the  Kethubim  only :  Berachoth  vii.  8 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  27),  Berachoth  ix.  5  (Ruth  ii.  4),  Pea  viii.  9  (Prov.  xi.  27),  Shab- 
bath  ix.  2  (Prov.  xxx.  19),  Shabbath  ix.  4  (Ps.  cix.  18),  Rosh  hashana  i.  2 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  15).    In  these  the  quotation  is  always  introduced  by  the  formula 
"lOfcttP.     But  this  very  formula  is  also  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  quota- 
tions from  the  Nebiim  and  the  Thorah.     Comp.  the  list  of  scriptural  quota- 
tations  in   Pinner,    Uebcrsetzung  des  Tractates  Berachoth  (1842),  lutrod. 
fol.  21b. 

16  See  in  general  on  the  formulas  of  citation,  Surenhusius,  /3/}3Ao£  X,*TU*- 
fceeyij?  (Amstelodami  1713),  pp.  1-86.   D'6pke,Herviemutik  der  neutestament- 
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the  Nebiim  and  Kethubim  are  sometimes  quoted  as  "  the 
law "  (i/o^o?).17  And  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  full  appreciation  of  their  value  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews,  than  the  fact  that  they  too  are  not  first  of  all  to 
Jewish  conviction  didactic  or  consolatory  works,  not  books  of 
edification  or  history,  but  also  "  law,"  the  substance  of  God's 
claims  upon  His  people. 


II.  THE  SCRIBES  AND  THEIR  LABOURS  IN  GENERAL. 

THE  LITERATURE. 

Ursinus,  Antiquilates  Hebraicae  scliolastico-academicae.     Hafniac  1702  (also 

in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxi.). 
Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  dcs  Allen  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen  (1831), 

pp.  384-413. 

Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrhundert  dcs  Heils,  i.  (1838)  pp.  109-214. 
Winer,  RWB.  ii.  425-428  (art.  "  Schriftgelehrte  "). 
Jost,    Das   fjcschichtliclie    Verlidltniss    der    Rabbinen    zu    ihren    Gemeinden 

(Zeitsclir.  fur  die  Idstorisclie  theologie  (1850),  pp.  351-377). 
Levysolm,  Einiges  iiber  die  hebraischen  und  aramdischen  Benennungen  fur 

Sclude,  Schuler  und  Lehrer  (Franke's  Monatssclir.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wis- 

scnscli.  dcs  Judenth.  (1858),  pp.  384-389). 
Leyrer,  art.   "  Schriftgelehrt,"  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  xiii. 

(18GO)  pp.  731-741. 
Klopper,   art    "  Schriftgelehrte,"  in   Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  vol.  v.  pp. 

247-255. 

Ginsburg,  art.  "  Scribes,"  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 
Plumptre,  art.  "  Scribes,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Weber,    System   der    altsynagogalen    palaslinischen    Theologie   (1880),    pp. 

121-143. 
Hamburger,  Real- Encycl.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.,  arts.  "  Gelehrter," 

"Lehrhaus,"  "  Rabban,"  "  Schuler,"  "  Sopherim,"  «'  Talmudlehrer," 

"  Talmudsclmlen,"  "  Unterhalt,"  "  Unterricht." 
Stiack,  art.  "  Schriftgelehrte,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  2nd  ed.  xiii.  (1884) 

pp.  696-698. 


lichen  Schriftstcllcr  (1829),  pp.  60-69.  Pinner,  Uebersetzung  des  Tractates 
Berachoth,  Introd.  fol.  21a,  22a.  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  inspiratione  scripturae 
sacrae,  p.  4  sq.  Conip.  also  Strack,  Prolegomena  critica  in  Vet.  Test.  (1873), 
p.  60  sqq. 

*7  Rom.  iii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  John  x.  34,  xii.  34,  xv.  ^ 
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With  the  existence  of  a  law  is  naturally  involved  the 
necessity  of  its  scientific  study,  and  of  a  professional  acquaintance 
with  it.  Such  necessity  exists  at  least  in  proportion  as  this 
law  is  comprehensive  and  complicated.  An  acquaintance  with 
its  details,  a  certainty  in  the  application  of  its  several  enact- 
ments to  everyday  life,  can  then  only  be  attained  by  its  being 
made  a  matter  of  professional  occupation.  In  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  indeed  long  after,  this  was  chiefly  the  concern  of  the 
priests.  Ezra  himself  was  at  the  same  time  both  priest  and 
scribe  (i§to).  The  most  important  element  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  written  in  the  interest  of  the  priestly  cultus. 
Hence  the  priests  were  at  first  the  teachers  and  guardians  of 
the  law.  Gradually  however  this  was  changed.  The  higher 
the  law  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  the  more  did  its 
study  and  exposition  become  an  independent  business.  It 
was  the  law  of  God,  and  every  individual  of  the  nation  had 
the  same  interest  as  the  priests  in  knowing  and  obeying  it. 
Hence  non-priestly  Israelites  more  and  more  occupied  them- 
selves with  its  scientific  study.  An  independent  class  of 
v  biblical  scholars  or  scribes,"  i.e.  of  men  who  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  a  profession,  was  formed  beside  the  priests. 
And  when  in  the  time  of  Hellenism  the  priests,  at  least  those 
of  the  higher  strata,  often  applied  themselves  to  heathen 
culture,  and  more  or  less  neglected  the  law  of  their  fathers, 
the  scribes  ever  appeared  in  a  relative  contrast  to  the  priests. 
It  was  no  longer  the  priests,  but  the  scribes,  who  were  the 
zealous  guardians  of  the  law.  Hence  they  were  also  from 
that  time  onwards  the  real  teachers  of  the  people,  over  whose 
spiritual  life  they  bore  complete  sway. 

In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  this  process 
fully  completed ;  the  scribes  then  formed  a  firmly  compacted 
class  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  over 
the  people.  They  are  usually  called  in  the  New  Testament 
ypa/jLfjbaTeis,  i.e.  "  learned  in  Scripture,"  "  the  learned,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  B^D,  which  in  itself  means  nothing 
more  than  homines  literati  (men  professionally  occupied  with 
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the  Scriptures).18  that  such  occupation  should  concern  itself 
chiefly  with  the  law  was  self-evident.  Besides  this  general 
designation,  we  also  meet  with  the  more  special  one  vopiKQi, 
i.e.  "the  learned  in  the  law,"  "jurists"  (Matt,  xxii  35  ;  Luke 
vii.  30,  x.  25,  xi.  45  sq.,  52,  xiv.  3);19  and  inasmuch  as 
they  not  only  knew,  but  taught  the  law,  they  were  likewise 
called  vopoSibda-icakoi,,  "  teachers  of  the  law"  (Luke  v.  1*7; 
Acts  v.  34).  Josephus  calls  them  Trarpicov  e^yrjral  v6/j,a>v?° 
or  in  Graecized  fashion  cro^to-rat,21  also  iepoypa/j,(j,aT€i$?* 
In  the  Mishna  the  expression  D'naio  is  only  used  of  the 
scribes  of  former  times,  who  in  the  times  of  the  Mishna  had 
already  become  an  authority.23  Contemporary  scribes  are 

18  IQiD  is  any  one  professionally  employed  about  books,  e.g.  also  a  write* 
(Shabbath  xii.  5 ;  Nc.darim  ix.  2 ;  Gittin  iii.  1,  vii.  2,  viii.  8,  ix.  8 ;  Baba 
mczia  v.  11 ;  Sanhedrin  iv.  3,  v.  5)  or  a  bookbinder  (Pesachim  iii.  1).     On 
its  use  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  Gesenius'  Thesaurus,  p.  966.     When  it  ia 
said  in  the  Talmud,  that  the  scribes   were  called   D'HBID   because  they 
counted  the   letters  of   the   Thoruh    (Kiddushin  30*,  in   Wunsche,    Neut 
Heitraye  zur  Erlnuterung  der  Evangelien,  1878,  p.  13.  179),  this  is  of  course 
only  a  worthless  etymological  trifling. 

19  vopiKoi;  is  in  later  Greek  the  proper  technical  expression  for  a  "jurist," 
Juris  per  it  us.     Thus  especially  of  Roman  jurists  in  Strabo,  p.  539  :  oi  KHIO* 
'  Paftotioi;  vofttxoi,  also  in  the  Edictum  Diocletiani,  see  Rudorff,  Romische 
Rechtxgeschichte,  ii.  54.      It  is  not  accidentally  that  the  expression  is  so 
frequently  found  in  St.  Luke.     He  purposes  thereby  to  make  clear  to  hia 
Roman  readers  the  character  of  the  Jewish  scribes. 

20  Antt.  xvii.  6,  2.     Comp.  xviii.  3.  5. 

21  Bell.  Jud.  i.  38.  2,  ii.  17.  8,  9. 

22  Bell  Jud.  vi.  5.  3. 

23  See  Orla  iii.  9  ;  Jelamoth  ii.  4,  ix.  3  (Sola  ix.  15) ;  SanJiedrin  xi.  3  ; 
Kelim  xiii.  7  ;  Para  xi.  4-6  ;   Tohoroth  iv.  7,  11 ;   Tebul  jom  iv.  6 ;  Jedajim 
iii.  2.     In  all  these  passages,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  Sota  ix.  15,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  original  text  of  the  Mishna,  u  the  ordinances  of  the 
scribes  (D'HSID  *iyi)  "  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Thorah,  and  in  such  wise  that  the  former  also  are  regarded  as  having 
been  for  a  long  period  authoritative.     Apart  from  these  passages  the  expres- 
sion Q'nBiD  only  occurs  in  the  Mishna  in  the  sense  stated  above,  note  18. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Shemoneh  Esreh,  in  the  13th  Bcracha,  God  is  entreated 
to  let  His  mercy  dispose  of  "  the  righteous,  the  pious,  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  and  the  rest  of  the  scribes  "  (Q'HQID  HD^S),  which  latter  are  con- 
sequently assumed  to  be  still  existing.     The  Greek  ypotpp.otTtvs  is  still 
found  in  Jewish  epitaphs  in  Rome  of  the  date  of  the  later  emperors  (2nd  to 
4th  century  after  Christ)  ;  see  Garrucci,  Cimitero  degli  antichi  Ebrei  scoperto 
recentemente  in  Vigna  Randanini  (1862),  pp.  42,  46,  47,  54,  55,  59,  61. 
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always  called  B^an  in  the  Mishna.  The  extraordinary  respect 
paid  to  these  "  scholars "  on  the  part  of  the  people  was 
expressed  by  the  titles  of  honour  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
most  usual  was  the  appellation  ^,  "my  master;"  Greek, 
paflftt  (Matt.  iii.  7  and  elsewhere).24  From  this  respectful 
address  the  title  Eabbi  was  gradually  formed,  the  suffix  losing 
its  pronominal  signification  with  the  frequent  use  of  the 
address,  and  *2H  being  also  used  as  a  title  (Rabbi  Joshua, 
Rabbi  Eliezer,  Rabbi  Akiba).25  This  use  cannot  be  proved 
before  the  time  of  Christ.  Hillel  and  Shammai  were  never 
called  Rabbis,  nor  is  paftfii  found  in  the  New  Testament 
except  as  an  actual  address.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  title  till  after  the  time  of  Christ.  jai,  or  as 
the  word  is  also  pronounced  $&},  is  an  enhanced  form  of  3"}. 
The  first  form  seems  to  belong  more  to  the  Hebrew,  the 
second  to  the  Aramaean  usage.26  Hence  I-jH  is  found  in  the 

Garrucci,  Dissertazioni  archeologische,  vol.  ii.  (18C5),  p.  1G5,  no.  20,  21,  p. 
182,  no.  21. 

24  31  means  simply  "  master,"  in  opposition,  e.g.,  to  slave  (Sukka  ii.  9  ; 
Gittin  iv.  4,  5  ;  Edujoth  i.  13  ;  Aboih  i.  3).     The  mode  of  address  ^"1,  "  my 
master,"  is  found  in  the  Mishna,  e.g.  Pesacliim  vi.  2 ;  Rosh  hashana  ii.  9, 
fin.;  Nedarim  ix.  5;  Bdba  kamma  viii.  6.     Also  with  the  plural  suffix 
l^aii  "our  master,"  Berachoth  ii.  5,  7.    This  predicate  having  been  bestowed 
upon  the  scribes  in  their  teaching  capacity,  yi  gradually  acquired  the 
meaning  of  "teacher."      It  seems  to  have  been   already  thus  used  in  a 
saying  attributed  to  Joshua  ben  Perachiah,  Aboth  i.  6.     In  the  time  of  the 
Mishna  this  meaning  was,  at  all  events,  quite  common ;  see  Rosh  hashana 
ii.  9,  Jin. ;  Baba  mezia  ii.  11 ;  Edujoth  i.  3,  viii.  7  ;  Aboth  iv.  12  ;  Kerithoth 
vi.  9,  fin. ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  fin.     Comp.  John  i.  39. 

25  Like  Monsieur.     Comp.   on  the  title  of  Rabbi  generally,   Seruppii 
Dissert,  de  titulo  Rabbi  (in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxi.).     Lightfoot  and 
Wetzstein  on  Matt,  xxiii.  7.   Buxtorf,  De  abbreviaturis  hebraicis,  pp.  172-177. 
Carpzov,  Apparatus  historico-criticus,  p.  137  sqq.     Winer,  RWB.  ii.  296  sq. 
Pressel  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  1st  ed.  xii.  471  sq.     Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden, 
iv.  431      Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  v.  305.      Steiner  in  Schenkel's 
Bibellex.  v.  29  sq.     Riehm's  Worterb.  s.v.    Hamburger,  Real-Enc.,  Div.  ii. 
art.  "  Rabban."     The  Lexica  to  the  New  Testament,  s.v.  poi&fii. 

26  Both  forms  appear  in  the  Targums  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  s.v. 
Levy,  Chald.  Worterb.  s.v.),  and  on  the  other  hand  jin  almost  always  in 
the  Hebrew.     Of  the  form  pm  only  one  example  is  knowu  to  me  in  the 
Mishna,  viz.  in  Taanith  iii.  8,  where  it  is  used  with  reference  to  God.    On 
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Mishna  as  the  title  of  four  prominent  scribes  of  the  period  of 
the  Mishna  (about  A.D.  40-1  5  O),27  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
on  the  other  hand,  pajSftovvi  (flsn  or  p^n)  as  a  respectful 
address  to  Christ  (Mark  x.  51  ;  John  xx.  16).28  In  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  Eabbi  is  represented  by  rcvpie  (Matt. 
viii.  2,  6,  8,  21,  25  and  frequently)  or  &i$do-/<,a\e  (Matt.  viii.  9 
and  frequently)  ;  in  St.  Luke  also  by  eVio-rara  (Luke  v.  5,  viii. 
24,  45,  ix.  33,  49,  xvii.  13).  ITa-nj/o  and  KadrjyrjT^  (Matt. 
xxiii.  9,  10)  are  also  mentioned  as  other  names  of  honour  given 
to  scribes.  The  latter  is  probably  equal  to  rni^  "  teacher."  M 
The  former  answers  to  the  Aramaic  N3N,  which  also  occurs 
in  the  Mishna  and  Tosefta  as  the  title  of  several  Eabbis.30 


the  meaning  of  pi  Aruch  says  (.v.v.  ^3N,  see  the  passage,  eg.  in  Buxtorf, 
De  ablreviaturls,  p.  176):  pi  "OID  bnjl  "Q1  21D  ^HJ,  "greater  than 
Rab  is  Rabbi,  and  greater  than  Rabbi  is  Rabban." 

27  These  four  are  —  (1)  Rabban  Gamaliel  I.,  (2)  Rabban  Johanan  ben 
Sakkai,  (3)  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.,  (4)  Rabban  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  II.     To 
all  these  the  title  pi  is  as  a  rule  ascribed  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Mishna 
(e.g.  Cod.  tie  Rossi  13<s).     Rabban  Gamaliel  III.,  son  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi, 
also  occurs  once  in  the  Mishna  (Aloth  ii.  2).     Of  two  others,  to  whom  this 
title  is  usually  applied  (Simon  the  son  of  Hillel,  and  Simon  the  son  of 
Gamaliel  I.),  the  former  does  not  occur  in  the  Mishna  at  all,  the  latter,  at 
least  in  the  chief  passage,  Aboth  i.  17,  not  under  this  title.     He  is  however 
probably  intended  by  Rabban  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  mentioned  Kerithoth 
i.  7. 

28  The  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  Delitzsch,  that  the  form  p^l  is  only 
used  with  reference  to  God  (Zeitschr.f.  luth.  Theol  1876,  pp.  409,  606),  has 
been  since  withdrawn  by  himself  as  erroneous  from  consideration  of  the 
usual  diction  of  the  Targurn  (Zi-itsclir.  f.  luth.   Theol.  1878,  p.  7).     That 
the  form  p^i  is  pronounced  ribbon  by  modern  Jews,  as  also  ^1,  ribbi,  is 
quite  irrelevant.     The  shortening  of  a  into  i  is  confessedly  very  frequent  in 
Hebrew,  but  in  this  case  of  very  recent  date.     In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
probably  still  pronounced  p^n,  as  the  Cod.  de  fiossi  138  prints  the  passage 
Taanitli  iii.  8.     Comp.  also  Delitzsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  luth.  Theol.  1876,  p.  606. 
It  is  only  for  the  Aramaean  that  the  pronunciation  ribbon  is  well  evidenced. 
See  Berliner's  Ausgale   des  Onkelos,  e.g.  Gen.  xix.  2,  xlii.  30  ;   Ex.  xxi. 
4-8,  xxiii.  17. 

29  See  Wiinsche,  Neue  Beitragc  zur  Erlauterung  der  Evangelien  (1878), 
p.  279  sq. 

30  Abba  Saul  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  among  these,  Pea  viii.  5  ; 
Kilajim  ii.  3  ;  Shabbath  xxiii.  3  ;  Skckalim  iv.  2  ;  Beza  iii.  8;  Aboth  ii.  8; 
Middoih  ii.  5,  v.  4  and  elsewhere.     Comp.  also  Abba  Gurjan  (JKiddu&hin  iv. 
14)  ;  Abba  Joses  ben  Chanan  (Middoth  ii.  6.     Tosefta,  ed.  Zuckermaudel, 
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The  Rabbis  required  from  their  pupils  the  most  absolute 
reverence,  surpassing  even  the  honour  felt  for  parents.  "  Let 
thine  esteem  for  thy  friend  border  upon  thy  respect  for  thy 
teacher,  and  respect  for  thy  teacher  on  reverence  for  God." 31 
"  Eespect  for  a  teacher  should  exceed  respect  for  a  father,  for 
both  father  and  son  owe  respect  to  a  teacher." 32  "  If  a  man's 
father  and  teacher  have  lost  anything,  the  teacher's  loss  has 
the  precedence  (i.e.  he  must  first  be  assisted  in  recovering  it). 
For  his  father  only  brought  him  into  this  world.  His  teacher, 
who  taught  him  wisdom,  brings  him  into  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  But  if  his  father  is  himself  a  teacher,  then  his 
father's  loss  has  precedence.  If  a  man's  father  and  his  teacher 
are  carrying  burdens,  he  must  first  help  his  teacher  and  after- 
wards his  father.  If  his  father  and  his  teacher  are  in  captivity, 
he  must  first  ransom  his  teacher  and  afterwards  his  father. 
But  if  his  father  be  himself  a  scholar,  the  father  has  pre- 
cedence." M  The  Eabbis  in  general  everywhere  claimed  the 
first  rank.  "  They  loved  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and 
the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and  greetings  in  the  markets, 
and  to  be  called  of  men  Eabbi,  Eabbi "  (Matt,  xxiii.  6,  7 ; 
Mark  xii.  38,  39  ;  Luke  xi.  43,  xx.  46). 

All  the  labours  of  the  scribes,  whether  educational  or 
judicial,  were  to  be  gratuitous.  E.  Zadok  said:  Make  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  neither  a  crown  wherewith  to  make  a 
show,  nor  a  spade  wherewith  to  dig.  Ilillel  used  to  say:  He 
who  uses  the  crown  (of  the  law)  for  external  aims  fades 
away.34  That  the  judge  might  not  receive  presents  was 
already  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xxiii.  8  ;  Deut. 
xvi.  9).  Hence  it  is  also  said  in  the  Mishna :  "  If  any  one 

pp.  154.  18, 199.  22,  233.  22,  655.  31)  ;  Abba  Joses  ben  Dosai  (Tosefta  23. 
4,  217.  19,  360.  16,  etc.)  ;  Abba  Judan  (Tosefta  259. 18,  616.  31).  Others 
in  ZuckermandePs  Index  to  the  Tosefla,  p.  xxxi. 

81  Aboth  iv.  12.  82  Kerithoth  vi.  9,/n. 

33  Baba  mezia  ii.  11.  Comp.  also  Gfrbrer,  Das  Jalirhundert  des  Heils, 
i.  144  sq.  Weber,  System  der  altsynayogalen  palast.  Theologie,  p.  121  sq. 

84  Aboth  iv.  5,  i.  13.  Comp.  also  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrh.  des  Heils,  i.  156- 
160. 
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receives  payment  fof  a  judicial  decision,  his  sentence  is  not 
valid."35  The  Kabbis  were  therefore  left  to  other  sources 
for  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Some  were  persons  of  property, 
others  practised  some  trade  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  law. 
The  combination  of  some  secular  business  with  the  study  of 
the  law  is  especially  recommended  by  Eabban  Gamaliel  III., 
son  of  R  Judali  ha-Nasi.  "For  exertion  in  both  keeps  from 
sin.  The  study  of  the  law  without  employment  in  business 
must  at  last  be  interrupted,  and  brings  transgression  after 
it." :36  It  is  known  that  St.  Paul,  even  when  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  practised  a  trade  (Acts  xviii.  3  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  8).  And  we  are  told  the  like  of  many  Rabbis.87 
In  such  a  case  their  occupation  with  the  law  was  of  course 
esteemed  the  more  important,  and  they  were  cautioned  against 
over-estimation  of  their  secular  business.  The  son  of  Sirach 
already  warns  against  a  one-sided  devotion  to  handicraft,  and 
extols  the  blessing  of  scriptural  wisdom  (Wisd.  xxxviii.  24- 
39,  11).  E.  Meir  said:  Give  yourselves  less  to  trade  and 
occupy  yourselves  more  with  the  law  ; M  and  Hillel :  He  who 
devotes  himself  too  much  to  trade  will  not  grow  wise.89 

The  principle  of  non-remuneration  was  strictly  carried  out 
only  in  their  judicial  labours,  but  hardly  in  their  employment 
as  teachers.  Even  in  the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  the  express 
admonition  to  the  disciples,  Swpeav  e\a/3ere,  Scopeav  Sore 
(Matt.  x.  8),  it  is  also  said  that  a  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
(Matt.  x.  1 0  ;  Luke  x.  7),  to  which  saying  St.  Paul  expressly 
refers  (1  Cor.  ix.  15)  when  he  claims  as  his  right — although 
he  but  exceptionally  used  it — a  maintenance  from  those  to 
whom  he  preached  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  ix.  3-18  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 

35  Bechorotk  iv.  6.  36  Aboth  ii.  2. 

37  Comp.  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  des  Alien  Testaments  mil  dem 
Neuen,  p.  410  sq.  Gfrbrer,  Das  Jalirh.  des  Hells,  i.  160-163.  Delitzsch, 
Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (2nd  ed.  1875),  pp.  71-83 ;  Lehrstand 
und  Handwerk  in  Verbindung.  Hamburger,  Real  -  Enc.,  Div.  ii.  p.  288 
(art.  "Gelehrter")  and  p.  1241  (art.  "  Unterhalt").  Seligmann  Meyer, 
Arbeit  und  Handwerk  Im  Talmud  (1878),  pp.  23-36. 

88  Aboth  iv.  10.  89  Aboth  ii.  5. 
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8,  9  ;  Phil.  iv.  10-18.  Comp.  also  Gal.  vi.  6).  If  such  was 
the  view  of  the  times,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  the  law  also  did  not  always  impart  their  instruction 
gratuitously,  nay  the  very  exhortations  quoted  above,  not  to 
practise  instruction  in  the  law  for  the  sake  of  selfish  interest, 
lead  us  to  infer  that  absence  of  remuneration  was  not  the 
general  rule.  In  Christ's  censures  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees their  covetousness  is  a  special  object  of  reproof  (Mark 
xii.  40 ;  Luke  xx.  47,  xvi.  14).  Hence,  even  if  their 
instruction  was  given  gratuitously,  they  certainly  knew  how 
to  compensate  themselves  in  some  other  way.  The  moral 
testimony  borne  to  them  by  Christ  was  by  no  means  of  the 
best :  "  All  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men  :  they 
make  broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlarge  the  borders  of 
their  garments  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  love  to  go  in  long 
garments  "  (Mark  xii.  38  ;  Luke  xx.  46). 

The  headquarters  of  the  operations  of  the  scribes  was  of 
course  Judaea  until  A.D.  70.  But  we  should  be  mistaken  if 
we  expected  to  find  them  there  only.  Wherever  zeal  for  the 
law  of  the  fathers  was  active  they  were  indispensable.  Hence 
we  meet  with  them  in  Galilee  also  (Luke  v.  17),  nay  in  the 
distant  Dispersion ;  for  fypa/jL/jLarek  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  Jewish  epitaphs  in  Rome  of  the  later  imperial  period  (see 
above,  note  23),  and  the  Babylonian  scribes  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  were  the  authors  of  the  Talmud,  the  chief  work 
of  Rabbinic  Judaism. 

After  the  separation  of  the  Pharisaic  and  Sadducaean 
tendencies  the  scribes  in  general  adhered  to  the  former.  For 
this  was  nothing  else  but  the  party,  that  acknowledged  as  an 
authoritative  rule  of  life  the  maxims,  which  had  in  the 
course  of  time  been  developed  by  the  scribes,  and  sought  to 
carry  them  strictly  out.  Inasmuch  however  as  the  "  scribes  " 
were  merely  "men  learned  in  the  law,"  there  must  have  been 
also  Sadducaean  scribes.  Tor  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
Sadducees,  who  acknowledged  the  written  law  as  binding, 
should  have  had  among  them  none  who  made  it  their  pro- 
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fession  to  study  it.  In  fact  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  speak  of  scribes  who  were  of  the  Pharisees 
(Mark  ii.  16  ;  Luke  v.  30  ;  Acts  xxiii.  9),  point  also  to  the 
existence  of  Sadducaean  scribes. 

The  professional  employment  of  the  scribes  referred,  if  not 
exclusively,  yet  first  and  chiefly,  to  the  law,  and  therefore  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  They  were  in  the  first  instance 
Jurists,  and  their  task  was  in  this  respect  a  threefold  one : 

(1)  the  more  careful  theoretical  development  of  the  law  itself ; 

(2)  the    teaching    of   it    to    their    pupils ;     (3)    its  practical 
administration,  that  is;  the  pronunciation  of  legal  decisions  as 
learned  assessors  in  courts  of  justice.40 

1.  First  the  theoretic  development  of  the  law  itself.  This 
indeed  was  immovably  fixed  as  to  its  principles  in  the  Thorah 
itself.  But  no  codex  of  law  goes  into  such  detail  as  to  be  in 
no  need  of  exposition,  while  some  of  the  appointments  of  the 
Mosaic  law  are  expressed  in  very  general  terms.  Here  then  was 
a  wide  field  for  the  labours  of  the  scribes.  They  had  always 
to  develop  with  careful  casuistry  the  general  precepts  given 
in  the  Thorah,  that  so  a  guarantee  might  exist,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  had  been  really  appre- 
hended according  to  their  full  extent  and  meaning.  In  those 
points  for  which  the  written  law  made  no  direct  provision  a 
compensation  had  to  be  created,  either  by  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent,  or  by  inference  from  other  already  valid  legal 
decisions.  By  the  diligence  with  which  this  occupation  was 
carried  on  during  the  last  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
Jewish  law  became  gradually  an  extensive  and  complicated 
science ;  and  this  law  not  being  fixed  in  writing,  but  pro- 
pagated by  oral  tradition,  very  assiduous  study  was  required 
to  obtain  even  a  general  acquaintance  with  it.  An  acquaint- 
ance however  with  what  was  binding  was  but  the  foundation 
and  prerequisite  for  the  professional  labours  of  the  scribes. 
Their  special  province  was  to  develop  what  was  already 

40  This  threefold  "power  of  the  wise  "  is  also  correctly  distinguished  by 
Weber  (System  der  altsynagogalen  palastinischen  Thcologie,  pp.  130-143). 
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binding  by  continuous  methodical  labours  into  more  and  more 
subtle  casuistic  details.  For  all  casuistry  is  by  its  very 
nature  endless.41 

The  object  of  all  these  labours  being  to  settle  a  system  of 
law  binding  on  all,  the  work  could  not  be  performed  in  an 
isolated  manner  by  individual  scribes.  It  was  necessary  that 
constant  mutual  communication  should  be  going  on  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  arriving,  upon  the  ground  of  a  common 
understanding,  at  some  generally  acknowledged  results.  Hence 
the  whole  process  of  systematizing  the  law  was  carried  on  in  the 
form  of  oral  discussions  of  the  scribes  among  each  other.  The 
acknowledged  authorities  not  merely  gathered  about  them 
pupils,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  law,  but  also  debated 
legal  questions  among  themselves,  nay  discussed  the  entire 
matter  of  the  law  in  common  disputations.  Of  this  method 
of  giving  structure  to  the  law,  the  Mishna  everywhere 
testifies.4181  To  make  this  possible,  it  was  needful  that  the 
heads  at  least  of  the  body  of  scribes  should  dwell  together 
at  certain  central  localities.  Many  indeed  would  be  scattered 
about  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  giving  instruction  and 
pronouncing  judicial  decisions.  But  the  majority  of  those 
authorities,  who  were  mainly  of  creative  genius,  must  have 
been  concentrated  at  some  one  central  point — till  A.D.  70  at 
Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  at  other  places  (Jabne,  Tiberias). 

The  law  thus  theoretically  developed  by  scholars  was 
certainly,  in  the  first  place,  only  a  theory.  In  many  points 
it  also  remained  such,  the  actual  historical  and  political 
circumstances  not  allowing  of  its  being  carried  into  practice.41b 
In  general  however  the  labours  of  the  scribes  stood  in  an 
active  relation  to  actual  life  ;  and  in  proportion  as  their 

41  See  further  details  in  No.  3  :  Halachah  and  Haggadah. 

41a  Compare  e.g.  Pea  vi.  6  ;  Kilajim  iii.  7,  vi.  4  ;  Terumoth  v.  4 ;  Maaser 
sheni  ii.  2 ;  Shablalh  viii.  7  ;  Pesachim  vi.  2,  5  ;  Keriihoih  iii.  10 3  Mach- 
shirin  vi.  8  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3. 

*ib  For  an  instructive  example  of  the  kind,  see  Jadajim  iv.  3-4.  Comp. 
also  the  purely  theoretical  definitions  as  to  the  composition  of  the  tribes, 
Sanhedrin  i.  5  ;  Horajoth  i.  5. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  X 
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credit  increased,  diet  their  theory  become  valid  law.  In  the  last 
century  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Pharisaic 
scribes  bore  already  such  absolute  spiritual  sway,  that  the 
great  Sanhedrim,  notwithstanding  its  mixed  composition  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  adhered  in  practice  to  the  law 
developed  by  the  Pharisees  (see  above,  p.  179).  Many 
matters  were  besides  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  need  any 
formal  legislation.  For  the  godly  would  observe  religious 
institutions,  not  on  account  of  formal  legislation,  but  by 
reason  of  a  voluntary  subjection  to  an  authority  which  they 
acknowledged  as  legitimate.42  Hence  the  maxims  developed 
by  the  scribes  were  recognised  as  binding  in  practice  also, 
so  soon  as  the  schools  were  agreed  about  them.  The  scribes 
were  in  fact,  though  not  upon  the  ground  of  formal  appoint- 
ment, legislators.  This  applies  in  a  very  special  manner  to 
the  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  There  then  no 
longer  existed  a  civil  court  of  justice  like  the  former  Sanhedrim. 
The  Eabbinical  scribes,  with  their  purely  spiritual  authority, 
were  now  the  only  influential  factors  for  laying  down  a  rule. 
They  had  formerly  been  the  actual  establishes  of  law,  they 
now  were  more  and  more  acknowledged  as  deciding  authorities. 
Their  judgment  sufficed  to  determine  what  was  valid  law.  As 
soon  then  as  doubt  arose  concerning  any  point,  or  it  was 
questioned  whether  this  or  that  course  of  action  should  be 
embraced,  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  matter  "  before  the 
learned,"  who  then  pronounced  an  authoritative  decision.43 
And  so  great  was  the  authority  of  these  teachers  of  the  law, 
that  the  judgment  of  even  one  respected  teacher  sufficed  to 
decide  a  question.44  New  dogmas,  i.e.  new  rules  legally  valid, 

42  The  priests  too  almost  always  followed  the  theory  of  the  scribes. 
They  are  but  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  Mishna  has  to  report  a  differ- 
ence between  the  practice  of  the  priests  and  the  theory  of  the  Rabbis  ;  see 
Sheknlim  i.  3-4  ;  Joma  vi.  3  ;  Sebachim  xii.  4. 

43  "  The  matter  came  before  the  learned  (D^fl)  and  they  decided  thus  and 
thus,"  is  a  formula  of  frequent  occurrence.     See  e.g.  Kilajim  iv.  9  ;  Edujoth 
vii.  3  ;  Bechoroth  v  3. 

44  In  this  manner  are  doubtful  cases  decided,  e.g..  by  Rabban  Johanan 
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sometimes  even  differing  from  what  had  hitherto  been 
customary,  were  laid  down,  without  even  such  special  occasion.41 
In  such  cases  however  it  was  always  assumed  that  the  decision 
of  the  individual  agreed  with  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  law,  and  was  accepted  by  them 
(see  No.  3).  Hence  it  might  happen  that  the  decision  of 
a  single  teacher  would  be  subsequently  corrected  by  the 
majority,46  or  that  even  an  eminent  teacher  would  be 
obliged  to  subordinate  his  own  view  to  those  of  a  "  court " 
of  teachers.47 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Eabbis  was  a  thing  so  self- 
evident  in  the  time  of  the  Mishna,  that  it  is  often  without 
further  ceremony  assumed  also  for  the  time  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  quite  naturally  that  Hillel 
decreed  this  or  that,48  or  that  Gamaliel  I.  enacted  this  or 
that.49  And  yet  not  Hillel  or  Gamaliel  I.,  but  the  great 
Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  was  then  the  ultimate  resort  for 
decision.  For  thence  proceeded,  as  is  said  in  the  Mishna 
itself,  "the  law  for  all  Israel."50  The  truth  in  this  repre- 
sentation is,  that  in  any  case  the  great  teachers  of  the  law 
were  already  the  deciding  authorities. 

2.  The  second  chief  task  of  the  scribes  was  to  teach  the  law. 
The  ideal  of  legal  Judaism  was  properly,  that  every  Israelite 
should  have  a  professional  acquaintance  with  the  law.  If 
this  were  unattainable,  then  the  greatest  possible  number  was 

ben  Sakkai  (Shallath  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3),  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.  (Kelim  v.  4),  R. 
Akiba  (Kilajim  vii.  5  ;  Terumoth  iv.  13  ;  Jebamoth  xii.  5  ;  Nidda  viii.  3). 

45  So  e.g.  by  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  (Sukka  iii.  12;  Rosh  hashana 
iv.  1,  3,  4 ;  Sota  ix.  9  ;  Menachoih  x.  5)  and  by  R.  Akiba  (Maaser  sheni 
v.  8  ;  Nasir  vi.  1 ;  Sanhedrin  iii.  4). 

46  Thus  was  a  decision  of  Nahum  the  Median  subsequently  corrected  by 
"  the  learned,"  Nasir  v.  4. 

47  E.g.  R.  Joshua  had  to  agree  to  a  decision  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  II. 
and  Ms  court,  Rosh  hashana  ii.  9. 

48  Shebiith  x.  3 ;    Gittin  iv.  3  ;  Arachin  ix.  4.     Everywhere  with  the 
formula  pjpnn,  "he  decreed." 

49  Rosh  hashana  ii.  5 ;  Gittin  iv.  2-3.     Equally  with  the  formula  pjpJVV 
*°  Sanhedrin  xi.  2. 
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to  be  raised  to  this  ideal  elevation.  "  Bring  up  many  scholars  " 
is  said  to  have  been  already  a  motto  of  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.61  Hence  the  more  famous  Rabbis  often  assembled 
about  them  in  great  numbers,  youths  desirous  of  instruction,52 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  much  ramified  and  copious  "  oral  law."  The  pupils  were 
called  D'T&fo,  Or  more  fully  D^an  T^ri.53  The  instruction 
consisted  of  an  indefatigable  continuous  exercise  of  the  memory. 
For  the  object  being  that  the  pupils  should  remember  with 
accuracy  the  entire  matter  with  its  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  minutiae,  and  the  oral  law  being  never  committed  to  writing, 
the  instruction  could  not  be  confined  to  a  single  statement. 
The  teacher  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  matter  again  and  again 
with  his  pupils.  Hence  in  Rabbinic  diction  "to  repeat" 
(rw  =  Sevrepovv)  means  exactly  the  sane  as  "  to  teach  " 
(whence  also  njB>»  =  teaching).54  This  repetition  was  not 
however  performed  by  the  teacher  only  delivering  his  matter. 
The  whole  proceeding  was,  on  the  contrary,  disputational. 
The  teacher  brought  before  his  pupils  several  legal  questions 
for  their  decision  and  let  them  answer  them  or  answered  them 
himself.  The  pupils  were  also  allowed  to  propose  questions 
to  the  teacher.65  This  form  of  catechetical  lecture  has  left 
its  mark  upon  the  style  of  the  Mishna,  the  question  being 
frequently  started  how  this  or  that  subject  is  to  be  under- 


51  Abotli  i.  1.  62  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ranii.  2. 

63  Pcsaclrim  iv.  5  ;  Joma  i.  6  ;  Sukka  ii.  1  ;  Chagiga  i.  8  ;  Nedarim  x.  4  ; 
Sola  i.  3  ;  Sanhcdrin  iv.  4,  xi.  2  ;  Makkoth  ii.  5  ;  Aboth  v.  12  ;  Horajoth 
in.  8  ;  Negaim  xii.  5.  Pupils  e.g.  of  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  (Aboth 
ii.  8),  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.  (Berachoih  ii.  5-7),  of  R.  Ismael  (Enibin  ii.  6), 
R.  Akiba  (Nidda  viii.  3),  pupils  of  the  school  of  Shammai  (Orla  ii.  5,  12), 
are  severally  mentioned.  The  appellation  i^n  for  one  who  has  finished 
his  study  of  the  law,  but  has  not  yet  obtained  any  publicly  acknowledged 
position,  belongs  to  the  later  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Mishna  the  word  has 
quite  another  meaning.  See  §  26. 

*4  Comp.  Hieronymus,  Epist.  121  ad  Algasiam,  quaest.  x.  (Opp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  i.  884  sq.)  :  Doctores  eorum  ffo(pot  hoc  est  sapientes  vocantur.  Et 
si  quando  certis  diebus  traditiones  suas  exponunt  discipulis  suis,  sclent 
dicere  :  oi  ootyol  !>f.vTepuotv,  id  est  sapientes  decent  traditiones. 

6&  See  Lightfoot  and  Wetzstein  on  Luke  ii  46. 
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stood  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  decision.56  All  knowledge 
of  the  law  being  strictly  traditional,  a  pupil  had  only  two 
duties.  One  was  to  keep  everything  faithfully  in  memory. 
R.  Dosthai  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Meir :  He  who  forgets  a 
tenet  of  his  instruction  in  the  law,  to  him  the  Scripture 
imputes  the  wilful  forfeiture  of  his  life.87  The  second  duty 
was  never  to  teach  anything  otherwise  than  it  had  been 
delivered  to  him.  Even  in  expression  he  was  to  confine  him- 
self  to  the  words  of  his  teacher:  "Every  one  is  bound  to 
teach  with  the  expressions  of  his  teacher,"  |iEy2  "i&P  &*1K  2JH 
fcn.68  It  was  the  highest  praise  of  a  pupil  to  be  "  like  a  well 
lined  with  lime,  which  loses  not  one  drop."  w 

For  these  theoretical  studies  of  the  law,  whether  the 
disputations  of  the  scribes  with  each  other  or  instruction 
properly  so  called,  there  were  in  the  period  of  the  Mishna, 
and  probably  also  so  early  as  the  times  of  the  New  Test., 
special  localities,  the  so-called  "  houses  of  teaching "  (Heb. 
Bn*ran  JV3,  plur.  nlBnTO  ^a).60  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  synagogues  as  places,  which  in  legal 
respects  enjoyed  certain  privileges.61  In  Jabne  a  locality 
which  was  called  "the  vineyard"  (D"J3)  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  meeting  of  the  learned,  from  which  however  we 
cannot  infer,  that  tn|  was  in  general  a  poetic  term  for  a 

86  E.g.  Berachoth  i.  1-2 ;  Pea  iv.  10,  vi.  8,  vii.  3,  4,  viii.  1 ;  Kilajim  ii  2, 
iv.  1,  2,  3,  vi.  1,  5 ;  SJiebiifh  i.  1,  2,  5,  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  2,  iv.  4.  The  question 
is  very  frequently  introduced  by  1^3  (=how?)  :  Berachoth  vi.  1,  vii.  3 ; 
Demai  v.  1 ;  Terumoth  iv.  9  ;  Maaser  sheni  iv.  4,  v.  4  ;  Challa  ii.  8  ;  Orla 
ii.  2,  iii.  8  ;  Bikkurim  iii.  1,  2  ;  Erubin  v.  1,  viii.  1. 

**  Aboth  iii.  8.  fi8  Edujoth  i.  8. 

59  Aboth  ii.  8.     Comp.  also  Gfrorer,  Das  JdhrJi.  des  Heils,  i.  168-173. 

60  Berachoth  iv.  2 ;  Demai  ii.  3,  vii.  5  ;  *Terumoth  xi.  10  ;  Shabbath  xvi.  1, 
xviii.  1  ;   *Pesachim  iv.  4  ;   Beza  iii.  5 ;   Aboth  v.  14 ;   Menachoth  x.  9  ; 
Jadajim  iv.  3,  4.     In  the  passages  marked  *  the  plural  form  occurs.     On 
other  designations  of  the  house  of  teaching,  see  Yitringa,  De  synagoga 
vetere,  p.  133  sqq. 

61  Terumoth  xi.  10 ;   Pesachim  iv.  4.     It  is  evident  from  both  passages, 
that  the  houses  of  teaching  were  distinct  from  the  synagogues.     On  the  high 
estimation  in  which  these  houses  of  teaching  were  held,  see  also  Hamburger, 
Real-Encycl.  ii.  675-677,  art.  "  Lehrhaus." 
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house  of  teaching.62  In  Jerusalem  indeed  the  catechetical 
lectures  were  held  "  in  the  temple  "  (eV  TO>  iepa),  Luke  ii.  46  ; 
Matt.  xxi.  23,  xxvi.  55  ;  Mark  xiv.  49  ;  Luke  xx.  37;  John 
xviii.  20),  i.e.  in  the  colonnades  or  some  other  space  of  the 
outer  court.  The  pupils  sat  on  the  ground  during  the  instruc- 
tion (JJTO?)  of  the  teacher,  who  was  on  an  elevated  place 
(hence  Acts  xxii.  3  :  irapa  TOVS  TroSa?  Pa^aXt^X ;  comp.  also 
Luke  ii.  46).63 

3.  A  third  duty,  which  equally  belonged  to  the  calling  of 
the  scribes,  was  passing  sentence  in  the  court  of  justice. 
Their  acquaintance  with  the  law  being  a  professional  one, 
their  votes  could  not  but  be  of  influential  importance. 
It  is  true  that  at  least  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, a  special  and  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  law 
was  by  no  means  essential  to  the  office  of  a  judge.  Any 
one  might  be  a  judge,  who  was  appointed  such  through  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  And  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  small  local  courts  were  for  the  most  part  lay  courts. 
It  was  nevertheless  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  a  judge  in  proportion  as  he  was 
distinguished  for  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

62  Kctliubotli  iv.  6 ;   Edujoth  ii.  4.     According  to  the  connection  of  the 
two  passages,  013  was  a  place  where  the  learned   were  accustomed  to 
assemble  in  Jabne  (R.  Eleasar  and  R.  Ismael  delivered  this  and  that  before 
the  learned  in  the  vineyard  at  Jabne).     It  is  probable  that  an  actual  vine- 
yard with  a  house  or  court,  which  served  as  a  place  of  meeting,  is  intended. 
The  traditional  explanation  tries  indeed  to  deduce  the  appellation  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  house  of  teaching  the    D'HVD^fi  sat  in  rows  like 
vine  plants  (so  already  Jer.  Berachoth  iv.  fol.  7d  in  Levy,  Neuhebr.  Worterb. 
ii.  408,  and  after  this  the  commentators  of  the  Mislma,  see  Surenhusius' 
edition  iii.  70,  iv.  332).     See,  on  the  contrary,  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la 
Palestine,  p.  380,  note  3. 

63  According  to  later  Talmudic  tradition,  the  sitting  on  the  ground  on 
the  part  of  scholars  was  not  customary  till  after  the  death  of  Gamaliel  I. ; 
in   earlier  times   they  used   to   stand    (Mcgilla   21a,  in  Lightfoot,  Horae 
hebraicac  on  Luke  ii.  46).     The   whole   tradition  however  is  merely   an 
explanation  of   Sola  ix.  15  :    "  Since   Rabban   Gamaliel  the  elder  died, 
reverence  for  the  law  has  disappeared."     See,  on  the  other  hand,  beside 
Luke  ii.  46,  Aboth  i.  4,  according  to  which  Joses  ben  Joeser  already  said, 
one  ought  to  let  oneself  be  covered  with  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  wise. 
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law.  So  far  then  as  men  learned  in  the  law  were  to  be 
found,  it  is  self-evident  that  such  would  be  called  to  the 
office  of  judge.  With  respect  to  the  great  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem,  it  is  expressly  testified  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
j pa fjb flared  also  were  among  those  who  were  its  members 
(comp.  above,  p.  1*77  sq.).  After  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State, 
A.D.  70,  the  authority  of  the  Eabbis  increased  in  independent 
importance  in  this  respect  also.  Being  now  recognised  as 
independent  legislators,  they  were  also  regarded  as  independent 
fudges.  Their  sentences  were  voluntarily  acquiesced  in,  whether 
they  gave  judgment  collectively  or  individually.  Thus  it  is 
e.g.  related,  that  K.  Akiba  once  condemned  a  man  to  400  sus 
(denarii)  as  compensation  for  uncovering  his  head  to  a 
woman  in  the  street.64 

This  threefold  activity  of  the  scribes  as  men  learned  in 
the  law  formed  their  chief  and  special  calling.  But  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  something  besides  law.  Even  in  the  Penta- 
teuch narrative  occupies  a  wide  space,  while  the  contents 
of  other  books  are  almost  exclusively  either  historical  or 
didactic.  This  fact  always  remained,  customary  as  it  was  to 
look  upon  the  whole  chiefly  from  the  view-point  of  law. 
These  Scriptures  then  being  also  deeply  studied,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  let  history  be  spoken  of  as  history  and 
religious  edification  as  such.  What  however  was  common 
in  the  treatment  of  these  Scriptures  and  those  of  the  law 
was,  that  they  too  were  dealt  with  as  a  sacred  text,  a 
sacred  standard,  which  was  not  only  to  be  deeply  studied,  but 
which  had  also  to  be  subjected  to  a  complete  elaboration.  As 
the  law  was  more  and  more  developed,  so  also  was  the  sacred 
history  and  the  religious  instruction  further  developed,  and 
that  always  in  connection  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  which 
just  in  its  quality  of  a  sacred  text  silently  invited  to  such 
deep  investigation.  In  such  development  the  notions  of  sub- 
sequent times  had,  of  course,  a  very  important  influence  in 
modifying  results.  History  and  dogma  were  not  merely  further 
64  Baba  kamma  viii.  8. 
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developed,  but  fashioned  according  to  the  views  of  after  times. 
This  gave  rise  to  what  is  usually  called  the  Haggadah.65  It  is 
true  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  special  province  of  teachers 
of  the  law  to  occupy  themselves  therewith.  But  since  the 
manipulation  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  historical  religious 
and  ethical  contents  of  the  sacred  text  arose  from  a  kindred 
exigency,  it  was  a  natural  result,  that  both  should  be  effected 
by  the  same  persons.  As  a  rule  the  learned  occupied  them- 
selves with  both,  though  some  distinguished  themselves  more 
in  the  former  and  others  more  in  the  latter  department. 

In  their  double  quality  of  men  learned  in  the  law  and 
learned  in  the  "  Haggadah,"  the  scribes  were  also  qualified 
above  others  for  delivering  lectures  and  exhortations  in  the 
synagogues.  These  were  not  indeed  confined  to  appointed 
persons.  Any  one  capable  of  so  doing  might  stand  up  to 
teach  in  the  synagogue  at  the  invitation  of  the  ruler  (see 
§  27).  But  as  in  courts  of  justice  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law  were  preferred  to  the  laity,  so  too  in  the  synagogue  their 
natural  superiority  asserted  itself. 

To  the  juristic  and  haggadic  elaboration  of  Holy  Scripture, 
was  added  a  third  kind  of  occupation  therewith,  viz.  the  care 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  as  such.  The  higher  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  text,  the  more  urgent  was  the  necessity  for  its  con- 
scientious and  unadulterated  preservation.  From  this  necessity 
originated  all  those  observations  and  critical  notes  subsequently 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Massora  (the  computation 
of  verses,  words  and  letters,  orthographical  notes,  critical 
remarks  on  the  text,  and  such  like).  This  work  however  was 
mainly  the  labour  of  a  later  period.  During  that  with  which 
we  are  occupied  its  first  beginnings  had  at  most  been  made.66 

05  For  further  particulars,  see  No.  3. 

66  Comp.  on  the  Massora,  Strack  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  ii. 
388-394.  Reuss,  Gescli.  der  heiligen  Schriften  A.  T:  s,  §  581,  and  the  litera- 
ture cited  by  both  ;  also  Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  ii.  1211-1220  (art.  "Text 
derBibel").  Only  isolated  remarks,  which  perhaps  belong  to  the  subject, 
are  found  in  the  Mishua,  Pesachim  ix.  2  (that  a  point  stands  over  the  n  in 
,  Num.  ix.  10)  ;  Sola  v.  5  (that  the  ^  in  Job  xiii.  15  may  mean 
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1.   The  Halachah. 

The  theoretical  labours  of  the  scribes  were,  as  has  been 
already  remarked  in  the  preceding  section,  of  a  twofold  kind, 
—  1.  the  development  and  establishment  of  the  law,  and  2. 
the  manipulation  of  the  historical  and  didactic  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  former  developed  a  law  of  custom 
beside  the  written  Thorah,  called  in  Eabbinical  language  the 
Halachah  (n^n,  properly  that  which  is  current  and  customary). 
The  latter  produced  an  abundant  variety  of  historical  and 
didactic  notions,  usually  comprised  under  the  name  of  the 
Haggadah  or  Agadah  (rnan  or  n*UN,  properly  narrative,  legend). 
The  origin,  nature  and  contents  of  both  have  now  to  be  more 
fully  discussed. 

Their  common  foundation  is  the  investigation  or  exposition 
of  the  Biblical  text,  Hebr.  Bnj'J.67  By  investigation  however 


67  CH1!  is  found  in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  constructions  :  —  1.  To 
investigate,  to  explain  a  passage  or  portion  of  Scripture,  the  accusative  object 
being  either  expressed  or  to  be  mentally  supplied.  Berachotli  i.  5  ; 
Pesachim  x.  4,  -fin.;  Shekalim  i.  4,  v.  1  ;  Joma  i.  6  ;  Mcgilla  ii.  2  ;  Sota  v.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  ix.  15;  Sanliedrin  xi.  2.  2.  with  3  in  the  same  sense  "to  give 
explanations  of  a  passage,"  Chagiga  ii.  1.  3.  "  To  find  or  discover  a 
doctrine  by  investigation,"  e.g.  j£  uni  if  J"IX,  "  he  discovered  this  from 
such  and  such  a  passage  "  (Joma  viii.  9),  or  without  jjp  (Jebamoth  x.  3  ; 
Chullin  v.  5),  or  in  the  combination  CH^  BH^D  !~!T,  "Such  or  such  a  one 
gave  this  explanation  "  (.'  hekalim  vi.  6  ;  KetJndoth  iv.  6).  The  substantive 
formed  from  £rn  is  E-h*llp,  investigation,  explanation,  elaboration  (Shekalim 
vi.  6  ;  Kethuboth  iv.  6  ;  Nedarlmiv.  3  ;  Aboth  i.  17)  ;  also  in  the  combination 
JYQj  see  above,  note  60.  It  is  already  found  "2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  24,  26. 
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was  not  meant  historical  exegesis  in  the  modern  sense,  but 
the  search  after  new  information  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  text.  The  inquiry  was  not  merely  what  the  text 
in  question  according  to  the  tenor  of  its  words  might  say,  but 
also  what  knowledge  might  be  obtained  from  it  by  logical 
inference,  by  combination  with  other  passages,  by  allegorical 
exegesis  and  the  like.  The  kind  and  method  of  investigation 
was  different  in  the  treatment  of  the  law  and  in  that  of  the 
historical  and  dogmatico-ethic  portions,  and  comparatively 
stricter  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  HalacTiic  MidrasJi  (i.e.  the  exegetic  development  of 
passages  of  the  law)  had  first  of  all  to  regard  only  the  extent 
and  range  of  the  several  commands.  It  had  to  ask :  to  what 
cases  in  actual  life  the  precept  in  question  applied,  what  con- 
sequences it  in  general  entailed,  and  what  was  to  be  done, 
that  it  might  be  strictly  and  accurately  observed  according  to 
its  full  extent.  Hence  the  commandments  were  split  and  split 
again  into  the  subtlest  casuistic  details,  and  care  was  taken 
by  the  most  comprehensive  precautionary  measures,  that  no 
kind  of  accidental  circumstance  should  occur  in  observing 
them,  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  their 
absolutely  accurate  fulfilment.  The  legal  task  was  not,  how- 
ever, exhausted  by  this  analysis  of  the  existing  text.  There 
were  also  many  difficulties  to  solve,  some  arising  from  internal 
contradictions  in  the  legal  code  itself,  some  from  the  incon- 
gruity of  certain  legal  requirements  with  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  life  ;  others,  and  these  the  most  numerous,  from  the 
incompleteness  of»  the  written  law.  To  all  such  questions 
scholars  had  to  seek  for  an  answer;  it  was  their  business  to 
obviate  existing  discrepancies  by  establishing  an  authoritative 
explanation ;  to  point  out  how,  when  the  observance  of  a 
precept  was  either  impossible,  difficult,  or  inconvenient,  by 
reason  of  the  actual  relations  of  life,  a  compromise  might 
nevertheless  be  made  with  the  letter  of  its  requirements ;  and 
lastly,  to  find  for  all  those  cases  of  actual  occurrence,  which 
were  not  directly  regulated  by  the  written  law,  some  legal 
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direction  when  the  need  for  such  should  arise.  This  last 
department  especially  furnished  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
labour  for  juristic  discussion.  Again  and  again  did  ques- 
tions arise  concerning  which  the  written  or  hitherto 
appointed  law  gave  no  direct  answer,  and  to  reply  to 
which  became  therefore  a  matter  of  juristic  discussion. 
For  answering  such  questions  two  means  were  actually 
at  their  disposal,  viz.  inference  from  already  recognised 
dogmas  and  the  establishment  of  an  already  existing  tradi- 
tion. The  latter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  determined,  was  of 
itself  decisive. 

Scientific  exegesis  (Midrash)  was  thus  by  no  means  the 
only  source  for  the  formation  of  a  legal  code.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  what  subsequently  became  valid  law  had  on  the 
whole  no  point  of  connection  with  the  Thorah,  but  was  at  first 
only  manner  and  custom.  This  or  that  had  been  done  thus  or 
thus,  and  so  imperceptibly  custom  grew  into  a  law  of  custom. 
When  anything  in  the  legal  sphere  had  been  so  long  usual 
that  it  could  be  said,  it  has  always  been  thus,  it  was  law  by 
custom.  It  was  then  by  no  means  necessary  that  its  deduc- 
tion from  the  Thorah  should  be  proved ;  ancient  tradition  was 
as  such  already  binding.  And  the  recognised  teachers  of  the 
law  were  enjoined  and  competent  to  confirm  this  law  of 
custom. 

From  these  two  sources  there  grew  up  in  the  course  of 
time  a  multitude  of  legal  decisions  by  the  side  of,  and  of  equal 
authority  with,  the  written  Thorah.  These  were  all  comprised 
under  the  common  notion  of  the  Halachah,  i.e.  the  law  of  custom. 
For  what  was  discovered  by  scientific  investigation  was,  when 
it  obtained  validity,  also  law  by  custom,  n??i].68  Hence  valid 
68  This  comprehensive  notion  of  the  ro!?ri  appears  from  the  following 
passages:  Pea  ii.  6,  iv.  1,  2;  Orla  iii.  9;  Shabbath  i.  4;  Chagiga  i  8; 
Jebamoth  viii.  3  ;  Nedarim  iv.  3  ;  Edujofh  i.  5,  viii.  7  ;  Aboth  iii.  11,  18, 
v.  8  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  9  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  Jin.  "Jewish  custom,"  HHirP  m 
(Kethuboth  vii.  6),  is  synonymous  with  }>nK  ?p*j  (Kiddushin  i.  10),  and 
as  only  designating  the  conventional,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Halachah. 
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law  now  included  two  main  categories,  the  written  Thorah 
and  the  Halachah,69  which,  till  at  least  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  with  which  we  are  occupied,  was  propagated  only  orally. 
Within  the  Halachah  there  are  again  different  categories: 
(1)  single  Halachoth  (traditional  enactments)  decidedly  traced 
back  to  Moses  ;  70  (2)  the  great  body  or  Halachah  proper  ; 
(3)  certain  enactments  which  are  designated  as  the  "  appoint- 
ments of  the  scribes  "  (Q*iBiD  ^.yi).71  All  three  categories  are  of 
legal  obligation.  But  their  authority  nevertheless  differs 
in  degree  according  to  the  above  sequence,  those  of  the  first 
class  being  highest,  and  those  of  the  third  relatively  lowest. 
For  while  the  Halachah  in  general  was  regarded  as  having  been 
at  all  times  valid,  there  was  with  regard  to  the  ffnate  n:n  the 
conviction,  that  they  were  first  introduced  by  the  successors 
of  Ezra,  viz.  by  the  Q'HQiD.72  There  was  in  general,  in  the 
period  of  the  Mishna,  a  perfect  consciousness  that  many  tradi- 
tional ordinances  had  no  kind  of  foundation  in  the  Thorah, 
and  that  others  were  connected  with  it  by  the  slightest  of 


ties/8     Nevertheless  the  law  of  custom  was  quite  as  binding 

69  mto  or  &Oj?p  (writing)  and  n^H  are  distinguished,  e.g.  in  Orlaiii.  9  ; 
Chagiga  i.  8  ;  Nedarim  iv.  3.     So  too  are  &opp  and  nj£>O  (the  teaching 
of  the  law),  KiddusJiin  i.  10. 

70  Such  WDD  nKto!>  nto^n  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  in  three  passages: 
Pea  ii.  6  ;  Edujoih  viii.  7  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  Jin.    There  are  altogether  from 
fifty  to  sixty  in  the  Rabbinical-Talmudic  literature. 

71  Orla  iii.  9  ;  Jebamoth  ii.  4,  ix.  3  ;  Sarihedrin  xi.  3  ;  Para  xi.  4-6  ; 
Tohoroth  iv.  7  ;  Jadajim  iii.  2.     Comp.  also  Kelim  xiii.  7  ;  Tebuljom  iv.  6. 

72  That  the  D'HD'ID  I|"Q1  had  relatively  less  authority  than  the  Halachah 
Bimply,  is  evident  from  Orla  iii.  9  (where  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  to  supple- 
ment HD^n  by  ^DD  ntftrfO.     On  the  recent  date  of  the  D'HSID  "nil,  comp. 
especially  Kelim  xiii.  7  ;  Tebul  jom  iv.  6  :  D^filD  «J^PJ  Uhn  "Ol. 

73  Compare  especially  the  remarkable  passage,  Chagiga  i.  8  :  "  Release 
from  a  vow  is  a  dogma  which  hovers,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  Scripture  on  which  it  can  be  founded.     The  laws  concerning 
the  Sabbath,  the  festival  sacrifices,  and  the  defrauding  (of  sacred  things 
by  misuse),  are  like  mountains  hanging  by  a  hair,  for  there  are  few  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  and  many  laws  of  custom  (nfabn)  concerning  them.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  civil  laws  (fO^),  the  laws  of  ritual,  the  laws  concerning 
uncleanness  and  incest,  are  entirely  founded  on  Scripture,  and  form  the 
essential  contents  of  the  (written)  Thorah." 
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as  the  written  Thorah ; 74  nay,  it  was  even  decided  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  D^BID .  V"O1  was  a  heavier  transgression  than 
opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  Thorah ; 75  because  the  former, 
being  the  authentic  exposition  and  completion  of  the  latter, 
were  therefore  in  fact  the  ultimate  authority. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  Halachah  that  it  never  could  be 
a  thing  finished  and  concluded.  The  two  sources,  whence  it 
arose,  were  continually  flowing  onwards.  New  enactments  were 
always  being  evolved  by  successive  scientific  exegesis  (Midrash), 
and  new  customs  might  always  arise  as  usage  differed.  Both, 
when  they  had  attained  prescriptive  right,  became  Halachah,  the 
extent  of  which  might  thus  be  enlarged  ad  infinitum.  But  at 
each  stage  of  development  a  distinction  was  always  made 
between  what  was  already  valid  and  what  was  only  discovered 
by  the  scientific  inferences  of  the  Rabbis,  between  na?n  and  H 
(to  judge).  Only  the  former  was  legally  binding,  the  latter 
in  and  of  itself  not  as  yet  so.78  Not  till  the  majority  of  the 
learned  had  decided  in  their  favour  were  such  tenets  binding 
and  henceforth  admitted  into  the  Halachah.  For  the  majority 
of  those  distinguished  for  learning  was  the  decisive  tribunal™ 
Hence  the  B^n  ^.^  were  also  to  be  kept  as  binding.78  It  is 
self-evident  however,  that  this  principle  applies  only  to  such 
cases  as  were  not  decided  by  an  already  valid  Halachah.  For 
concerning  any  matter  for  which  a  Halachah  is  in  existence 
this  must  be  unconditionally  obeyed,  though  ninety-nine 
should  be  against  and  only  one  for  it.79  By  the  help  of  this 
principle  of  the  majority  the  great  difficulty  which  arose 
through  the  separation  of  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai 
was  overcome  (see  No.  4).  So  long  as  the  differences  between 
the  two  were  not  reconciled,  the  conscientious  Israelite  must 

74  Com  p.  especially,  Aboth  iii.  11,  v.  8. 

75  Sanhednn  xi.  3  :  rnin  ln;nSB  D^ISID  '•Wa  "IKtfn. 

7(1  See  especially,  Jebamoth  viii.  3  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  9.  The  ffl  J>n  and 
ChllD  are  therefore  distinguished  from  each  other  as  two  kinds  of  subjects 
of  instruction.  Nedarim  iv.  3. 

77  Shabbath  i.  4  sqq. ;  Edujoth  i.  4-6,  v.  7;  MickwaotTi  iv.  1;  Jadajim 
iv.  1,  3.  78  Nee/aim  ix.  3,  xi.  7.  79  Pea  iv.  1-2. 
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have  been  in  great  perplexity  which  to  adhere  to.  The 
majority  here  too  gave  the  final  decision,  whether  it  was  that 
the  schools  themselves  compared  numbers,  and  that  one  was 
outvoted  by  the  other,80  or  that  subsequent  scholars  settled 
differences  by  their  final  decision.81 

The  strictness  with  which  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
Halachah  was  in  general  proclaimed  might  induce  one  to  sup- 
pose, that  what  was  once  valid  must  remain  unaltered.  But 
there  is  no  rule  without  exception,  nor  was  this  so.  Nor 
indeed  are  the  cases  few  in  which  laws  or  customs  were 
afterwards  altered,  whether  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  or 
on  account  of  altered  circumstances,  or  because  the  old  custom 
entailed  inconvenience.82 

Widely  as  the  Halachah  differed  from  the  written  Thorah 
the  fiction  was  still  kept  up,  that  it  was  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  an  exposition  and  more  precise  statement  of  the  Thorah 
itself.  The  Thorah  was  still  formally  esteemed  as  the  supreme 
rule  from  which  all  legal  axioms  must  be  derived.**  Certainly 
the  Halacha  had  its  independent  authority,  and  was  binding, 
even  if  no  scriptural  proof  was  adduced.  Hence,  though  its 
validity  did  not  depend  upon  success  in  finding  a  scriptural 
proof,  it  formed  part  of  the  business  of  the  scribes  to  con- 
firm the  maxim  of  the  Halachah  by  the  Scriptures.84  More 

80  A  few  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  school  of  Hillel  was  outvoted 
by  the  school  of  Shammai,  Shabbath  i.  4  sqq. ;  Mikwaoth  iv.  1. 

81  As  a  rule  the  Mishna,  after  mentioning  the  differences  of  the  two 
schools,  states  the  decision  of  "  scholars." 

82  Such  innovations  were  e.g.  introduced  by  Hillel  (Shebiith  x.  3  ;  Gittin 
iv.  3  ;  Arachin  ix.  4),  Rabban  Gamaliel  (Rosh  hashana  ii.  5  ;  Gittin  iv.  2-3), 
Rabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai   (Sukka  iii.  12 ;   Rosh  hashana  iv.  1,  3,  4  ; 
Sota  ix.  9  ;  Menachoth  x.  5),  R.  Akiba  (Maaser  sheni  v.  8 ;  Nasir  vi.  1  ; 
Challa  iv.  7  ;  Bikkurim  iii.  7  ;  Shekalim  vii.  5  ;  Joma  ii.  2  ;  Kethukoih  v.  3  ; 
Nedarim  XL  12  ;  Gittin  v.  6  ;  Edujoth  vii.  2  ;  Tebuljom  iv.  5). 

83  This  holds  good  notwithstanding  the  admission  mentioned  in  note  73. 
See  especially,  Weber,  p.  96  sqq. 

84  That  this  supplementary  learned  confirmation  of  the  Halachah  often 
referred  to  passages  of  Scripture  entirely  different  to  those  from  which  the 
Halachic  maxims  really  arose,  is  seen,  e.g.  in  the  classic  passage  Shabbath 
ix.  1-4. 
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absolute  was  the  cfemand  for  satisfactory  confirmation  in  the 
case  of  newly  advanced  or  disputed  maxims.  These  could 
only  obtain  recognition  by  methodical  Midrash,  i.e.  by  being 
deduced  in  a  convincing  manner  from  passages  of  Scripture, 
or  from  other  already  acknowledged  propositions.  The  method 
of  demonstration  which  was  in  such  cases  applied,  was  one 
which,  though  it  indeed  appears  somewhat  strange  to  us,  has 
its  rules  and  laws.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  proof 
proper  (n^l)  and  the  mere  reference  P9J).M  Hillel  is  said  to 
have  laid  down  for  the  proof  proper  seven  rules,  which  may 
be  called  a  kind  of  Eabbinical  logic.86  These  seven  rules 
are  as  follows:  (1)  ^pinj  S"?,  "light  and  heavy,"  i.e.  the  infer- 
ence a  minori  ad  majus  ;  S7  (2)  njB?  rnta,  "  an  equal  decision," 
i.e.  an  inference  from  the  similar,  ex  analogia  ;**  (3)  as  }^a 
nnK  ainap,  "  a  main  proposition  from  one  passage  of  Scripture," 
i.e.  a  deduction  of  a  main  enactment  of  the  law  from  a 
single  passage  of  Scripture  ;  (4)  D^Via  rjtste  atf  fta,  «  a  main 
proposition  from  two  passages  of  Scripture  ;  "  (5)  Bnsi  7^3 
fen  tnDi,  "  general  and  particular,"  and  "  particular  and 
general,"  i.e.  a  more  precise  statement  of  the  general  by  the 
particular,  and  of  the  particular  by  the  general;89  (6)  to 


85  Shabbath  viii.  7,  ix.  4  ;  Sanhedrin  viii.  2.     Comp.  Weber,  p.  115  sqq. 

8i;  They  are  found  in  the  Tosefta,  Sanhedrin  vii.  Jin.  (ed.  Zuckermandel, 
p.  427),  in  the  Aboth  de-Rabbi  Nathan  c.  37,  and  at  the  close  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Sifra  (Ugoliui,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiv.  595).  The  text  of  the 
Sifra  is,  at  least  according  to  the  edition  of  Ugolini,  defective.  The  correct 
reading  is  found  from  the  almost  verbally  identical  texts  of  the  two  other 
authorities.  Comp.  Hillel  and  his  seven  rules  of  interpretation  in  the  Monats- 
schr.fiir  Gesch.  mid  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1851-52,  pp.  156-162. 

87  Examples  in  Beracliotli  ix.  5  ;   Shebiiih  vii.  2  ;  Beza  v.  2  ;  Jebamoih 
viii.  3  ;  Nasir  vii.  4  ;  Sota  vi.  3  ;    Baba  bathra  ix.  7  ;    Sanhedrin  vi.  5  ; 
Edujofh  vi.  2  ;  Aboth  i.  5  ;  Sebachim  xii.  3  ;  Chullin  ii.  7,  xii.  3  ;  Becho- 
roth  i.  1  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  7,  8,  9,  10  ;  Negaim  xii.  5  ;  Machshirin  vi.  8. 

88  E.g.  Beza  i.  6  :   "  Challah  and  gifts  are  presents  due  to  the  priests,  and 
so  is  the  Terumah.     As  then  the  latter  may  not  be  brought  to  the  priest  on 
a  holy  day,  so  neither  may  the  former."  Another  example  in  Arachin  iv.  Jin. 
In  both  passages  the  expression  ni£>  !TIT3  is  used. 

89  In  the  thirteen  Middoth  of  R.  Ismael  this  figure  is  specified  in  eight 
different  manners,  e.g.  by  the  formula  ^31  tD"121  ^O  —  "  general  and  parti- 
cular and  general  "  —  i.e.  a  more  precise  statement  of  two  general  expres- 
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Kfl,  " by  the  similar  in  another  passage,"  i.e.  a  more 
precise  statement  of  a  passage  by  the  help  of  another; 
(7)  tyy®  lopn  "lyj,  «  a  thing  which  is  learned  from  its  connec- 
tion," a  more  precise  statement  from  the  context.  These 
seven  rules  were  subsequently  increased  to  thirteen,  the  fifth 
being  specified  in  eight  different  manners,  and  the  sixth 
omitted.  The  laying  down  of  these  thirteen  Middoth  ig 
ascribed  to  E.  Ismael.  Their  value  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  law  was  so  highly  esteemed  on 
the  part  of  Eabbinic  Judaism,  that  every  orthodox  Israelite 
recited  them  daily  as  an  integral  element  of  his  morning 
devotions.90 

The  matter  which  formed  the  subject  of  juristic  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  scribes  was  in  effect  furnished  by  the 
Thorah  itself.  The  precepts  concerning  the  priestly  sacrifices 
and  religious  usages  in  general  occupy  the  largest  space 
therein.  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  law  is,  that  it 
is  pre-eminently  a  law  of  ritual.  It  seeks  in  the  first  place  to 
establish  by  law  in  what  manner  God  desires  to  be  honoured, 
what  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  to  Him,  what  festivals  are  to 
be  kept  in  His  honour,  how  His  priests  are  to  be  maintained, 
and  what  religious  rites  in  general  are  to  be  observed.  All 
other  matters  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  comparison  with 
this.  The  motive  whence  all  the  zealous  labours  of  the 
scribes  arose  corresponded  with  this  content  of  the  law :  it 
was  the  desire  to  make  sure  by  an  accurate  expression  of  the 
law,  that  none  of  the  claims  of  God  should  be  violated  in  even 
the  slightest  particular,  but  that  all  should  be  most  conscien- 
tiously observed  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  endeavours  of 

sions  by  a  particular  one  intervening,  as  e.g.  Dent.  xiv.  26,  where  the 
general  expression,  "  whatever  thy  soul  desireth,"  used  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  is  limited  by  the  words'  "oxen,  sheep,  wine,  intoxicating  drink, 
which  stand  between. 

90  Hence  they  are  found  in  every  Jewish  Siddur  (Book  of  Prayers),  as  well 
as  in  the  introduction  to  the  Sifra.  Comp.  Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebrae- 
orum,  i.  422-523.  Pinner's  translation  of  the  treatise,  Berachoth,  In  trod.  fol. 
17b_20a.  Pressel  in  Herzog's  Real-JZncycl.,  ed.  1,  xv,  651  sq.  Weber, 
System  der  allsynagogalen  paldst.  Theol.  pp.  106-115. 
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the  scribes  were  therefore  directed  chiefly  to  the  development 
of  (1)  the  precepts  concerning  sacrifices,  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered,  the 
manner  of  offering,  and  all  connected  therewith,  i.e.  of  the 
entire  sacrificial  ritual;  (2)  the  precepts  concerning  the 
celebration  of  holy  seasons,  especially  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
annual  festivals — Passover,  Pentecost,  Tabernacles,  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  New  Year;  (3)  the  precepts  concerning 
tribute  for  the  temple  and  priesthood — first-fruits,  heave- 
offerings,  tithes,  the  first-born,  the  half-shekel  tribute,  vows 
and  freewill  offerings  and  whatever  related  to  them — their 
redemption,  valuation,  embezzlement,  etc. ;  and  lastly  (4)  the 
various  other  religious  appointments,  among  which  the  precepts 
concerning  clean  and  unclean  occupy  by  far  the  largest  space. 
The  appointments  of  the  law  in  this  last  respect  were  an 
inexhaustible  source  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  minute  and 
conscientious  acuteness  on  the  part  of  the  scribes.  The 
statutes  by  which  it  was  determined,  under  what  circum- 
stances uncleanness  was  incurred,  and  by  what  means  it  might 
be  obviated,  were  truly  endless  and  incalculable.  Such 
religious  decrees  however  by  no  means  formed  the  exclusive 
matter  of  the  labours  of  the  scribes.  For  the  law  of  Moses 
contains  also  the  principles  of  a  criminal  and  civil  law ;  and 
the  practical  requirements  of  life  offered  occasion  enough  for 
the  further  development  of  these  materials  also.  Of  course 
the  materials  in  question  were  not  all  equally  elaborated. 
The  laws  concerning  marriage  were  the  most  completely 
developed,  partly  because  the  marriage  law  gave  more  oppor- 
tunity, and  partly  because  this  subject  was  the  most  closely 
connected  with  religion.  The  other  departments  of  civil  life 
are  not  treated  with  quite  the  same  fulness  in  the  Mishna  (in 
the  treatises  Baku  Jcamma,  Baba  mezia,  and  Baba  bathra),  and 
still  less  is  the  criminal  law  worked  out  (in  the  treatises  San- 
hedrin  and  Makkotli).  The  department  of  public  law  is  as 
good  as  completely  ignored.  It  is  true  that  the  Thorah  fur- 
nished but  extremely  little  opportunity  for  its  development; 
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and  that  such  labour  as  was  expended  on  it  would  have  been 
utterly  useless  by  reason  of  political  circumstances.91 

2.  The  Haggada. 

The  Raggadw  Midrash,  i.e.  the  elaboration  of  the  historical 
and  didactic  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  the  Halachic  Midrash.  While  in  the 
latter  the  treatment  is  pre-eminently  a  development  and 
carrying  on  of  what  is  actually  given  in  the  text,  the  Hag- 
gadic  treatment  does  not  take  for  the  most  part  its  content 
from  the  text,  but  interpolates  it  therein.  It  is  an  amplifica- 
tion and  remodelling  of  what  was  originally  given,  according 
to  the  views  and  necessities  of  later  times.  It  is  true,  that 
here  also  the  given  text  forms  the  point  of  departure,  and  that 
a  similar  treatment  to  that  employed  in  passages  from  the  law 
takes  place  in  the  first  instance.  The  history  is  worked  up 
by  combining  the  different  statements  in  the  text  with  each 
other,  completing  one  by  another,  settling  the  chronology, 
etc.  Or  the  religious  and  ethical  parts  are  manipulated  by 
formulating  dogmatic  propositions  from  isolated  prophetic 
utterances,  by  bringing  these  into  relation  to  each  other,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  kind  of  dogmatic  system.  But  this  stricter 
kind  of  treatment  is  overgrown  by  the  much  freer  kind,  which 
deals  in  a  perfectly  unrestrained  manner  with  the  text,  and 
supplements  it  by  additions  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  mani- 
fold kind.  In  other  words,  the  treatment  is  Midrash  in  its 
stricter  sense  in  only  the  smaller  portion,  and  is  on  the  contrary 
and  for  the  most  part  a  free  completion  by  means  of  nllJK, 
i.e.  legends.91  a 

91  The  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Mishna  (see  §  3)  furnishes  proof  of 
what  is  stated  above. 

91a  Just  as  the  Halacliali  was  developed  from  Midrash  in  the  province  of 
law,  was  the  Haggadah  developed  from  Midrash  in  the  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, only  the  relation  was  in  the  latter  case  a  much  looser  one.  The  HiTlX 
are  mentioned  as  an  independent  subject  of  instruction  beside  £>YIO  and 
in  Nedarim  iv.  3. 
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A  canonical  book*  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  furnishes  a  very  instructive  example  of  the 
historical  Midrash.  A  comparison  of  its  narrative  with  the 
parallel  portions  of  the  older  historical  hooks  (Kings  and 
Samuel)  will  strike  even  the  cursory  observer  with  the  fact 
that  the  chronicler  has  enlarged  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
kings  by  a  whole  class  of  narratives,  of  which  the  older 
documents  have  as  good  as  nothing,  viz.  by  narratives  of  the 
merit  acquired,  not  only  by  David,  but  by  many  other  pious 
kings  through  their  maintenance  of,  and  more  abundant  provision 
for,  the  priestly  ritual.  The  chronicler  is  especially  solicitous  to 
tell  of  the  conscientious  care  of  these  kings  for  the  institutions 
of  public  worship.  In  the  older  documents  scarcely  anything 
is  found  of  these  narratives  which  run  through  the  whole  of 
Chronicles.  It  may  be  said  that  their  absence  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Samuel  is  no  proof  of  their  non-historical  nature, 
and  that  the  chronicler  obtained  them  from  other  sources. 
But  the  peculiarity  is,  that  the  very  institutions  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  these  kings  are  said  to  have  been 
distinguished,  belong  in  general  to  the  post-exilian  period,  as 
may,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  be  still  proved  (see  §  24). 
Evidently  then  the  chronicler  dealt  with  the  older  history 
from  a  stated  point  of  sight,  which  appeared  to  him  very 
essential ;  and  as  public  worship  was  the  most  important 
matter  in  his  own  eyes,  the  theocratic  kings  could  not  but 
have  been  distinguished  by  their  interest  in  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  pursues  the  practical  object  of  pointing  out  the 
just  claims  and  high  value  of  these  institutions  by  showing 
the  attention,  which  the  most  illustrious  kings  devoted  to 
them.  The  notion  that  this  was  any  adulteration  of  the 
history,  was  probably  one  which  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  thought  he  was  improving  it  by  treating  it  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  his  age.  His  work,  or  rather  the 
larger  work  from  which  our  Books  of  Chronicles  are 
probably  but  an  extract,  is  therefore,  properly  speaking, 
an  historical  Midrash,  as  indeed  it  is  expressly  designated 
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(«h*]»)    by  its   editor   and    abbre viator    (2    Chron.   xiii.   22, 
xxiv.  27).92 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  sacred  history  here  described 
continued  its  exuberant  growth  to  later  ages  and  went  on 
striking  out  ever  bolder  paths.  The  higher  the  credit  and 
importance  of  the  sacred  history  rose  in  the  ideas  of  the  people, 
the  more  thorough  was  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
more  urgent  was  the  impulse  to  give  more  accuracy,  more 
copious  elaboration  of  details,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with 
A  more  complete  and  brighter  halo.  Especially  were  the 
histories  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  great  lawgiver  more  and 
more  adorned  in  this  fashion.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  were 
particularly  active  in  this  manner  of  working  up  history. 
Nay,  one  might  almost  have  supposed  that  it  had  originated 
with  them,  but  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles  furnish  proof  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  the  whole  method  of  this  Midrash  so 
entirely  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  Eabbinical  scholarship. 
The  literature,  in  which  the  remains  of  this  Haggadic  treatment 
of  history  are  still  preserved  is  comparatively  copious  and 
varied.  We  find  such  in  the  works  of  the  Hellenists  Demetrius, 
Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (see  concerning  them,  §  33) ;  in  Philo 
and  Josephus,93  in  the  so-called  Apocalypses,  and  generally  in 
the  pseudepigraphic  literature;94  much  also  in  the  Targums 
and  Talmud,  but  most  in  the  Midrashim  proper,  which  are 
ex  professo  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  sacred  text  (see 
above,  §  3).  Among  these  the  oldest  is  the  so-called  Book 
of  Jubilees,  which  may  rank  as  the  specially  classic  model  of 
this  Haggadic  treatment  of  Scripture.  The  whole  text  of  the 
canonical  Book  of  Genesis  is  here  reproduced  in  such  wise, 

92  Comp.  Wellhausen,  Geschichte  Israels,  i.  236  sq. 

»3  On  Josephus,  see  Zunz,  Die  yottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden, 
p.  120.  On  Philo's  contact  with  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  see  Siegfried, 
Philo  von  Alexandria,  pp.  142-159. 

94  Comp.  especially,  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti 
(2  vols.  1713-1723),  whose  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  literary  remains 
relating  to  each  Scripture  character  are  placed  together,  according  to  their 
chronological  order. 
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that  not  only  are  the  particulars  of  the  history  chronologically 
fixed,  but  also  enlarged  throughout  in  contents,  and  remodelled 
according  to  the  taste  of  after  times.  By  way  of  illustrating 
this  branch  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  scribes,  the  following 
few  specimens  are  given.96 

The  history  of  the  creation,  e.g.,  is  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  Ten  things  were  created  in  the  twilight  on 
the  evening  before  the  Sabbath — 1.  the  abyss  of  the  earth 
(for  Korah  and  his  company) ;  2.  the  opening  of  the  well 
(Miriam's) ;  3.  the  mouth  of  the  ass  (Balaam's) ;  4.  the  rain- 
bow ;  5.  the  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  6.  the  rod  of  Moses ; 
7.  the  shamir,  a  worm  which  spits  stones ;  8.  alphabetic 
writing;  9.  the  writing  of  the  tables  of  the  law;  10.  the 
stone  tables.  Some  reckon  with  these :  the  evil  spirits,  the 
grave  of  Moses,  and  our  father  Abraham's  ram ;  and  others  the 
first  tongs  for  the  preparation  of  future  tongs.96  A  copious 
circle  of  legends,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  means  of 
their  deposits  and  continuations  in  later  Jewish  literature, 
was  formed  concerning  the  life  of  Adam.97  Enoch,  who  was 
miraculously  translated  to  heaven  by  God,  seemed  especially 
adapted  for  revealing  heavenly  mysteries  to  men.  Hence  a 
book  of  such  revelations  was  ascribed  to  him  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (see  §  32).  Later  legends 
praise  his  piety  and  describe  his  ascension  to  heaven.98  The 
Hellenist  Eupolemus  (or  whoever  else  may  be  the  author  of 
the  fragment  in  question)  designates  him  as  the  inventor  of 
astrology."  It  is  self-  evident  that  Abraham,  the  ancestor 
of  Israel,  was  a  subject  of  special  interest  for  this  kind  of 

96  Compare    in    general,    Hartmann,    Die    enge    Verbindung,    etc.,   pp. 
464-514.     Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  490-502.     Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  286  sqq. 

9(!  Aloth  v.  6. 

97  Fabricius,   Codex  pseudepiyr.  i.  1-24,  ii.  1-13.     Hort,   art.   "Adam, 
oooks  of,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  vol.  i.  (1877),  pp. 
84-39.     Dillmann  in  Hcrzog's  Real-Enc.,  2nd  ed.  xii.  366  sq. 

98  Hamburger,  Eeal-Enc.  fiir  Eibd  und   Talmud,  Div.  ii.   art.    "He- 
nochsage." 

99  Euseb.  Praep.  evany.  ix.  17. 
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historical  treatment.  Hellenists  and  Palestinians  took  equal 
pains  with  it.  A  Hellenistic  Jew,  probably  as  early  as  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  wrote,  under  the  name  of  Hecataeus 
of  Abdera,  a  book  concerning  Abraham.100  According  to 
Artabanus,  Abraham  instructed  Pharethothes,  king  of  Egypt, 
in  astrology.101  He  was  in  the  eyes  of  Rabbinic  Judaism  a 
model  of  Pharisaic  piety  and  a  fulfiller  of  the  whole  law,  even 
before  it  was  given.102  He  victoriously  withstood — it  is  com- 
puted— ten  temptations.103  In  consequence  of  his  righteous 
behaviour,  he  received  the  reward  of  all  the  ten  preceding 
generations,  which  they  had  lost  by  their  sin.104  Moses  the 
great  lawgiver  and  his  age  are  surrounded  with  the  brightest 
halo.  The  Hellenists,  in  works  designed  for  heathen  readers, 
represent  him  as  the  father  of  all  science  and  culture.  He 
was,  according  to  Eupolemus,  the  inventor  of  alphabetical 
writing,  which  first  came  from  him  to  the  Phoenicians,  and 
from  them  to  the  Greeks.  Artabanus  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptians  owed  to  him  their  whole  civilisation.105  It  is  there- 
fore something  less,  when  it  is  only  said  in  the  Acts,  that  he 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii. 
22),  though  even  this  goes  beyond  the  Old  Testament.  The 
history  of  his  life  and  work  is  dressed  up  in  the  most  varied 
manner  in  Hellenistic  and  Eabbinic  legends,  as  may  be  seen 
even  from  the  representations  of  Philo  and  Josephus.106  The 
names  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  who  were  conquered  by 

100  Joseph.  Antt.  i.  7.  2.     Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  113. 

101  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  18.     Comp.  also  on  Abraham  as  an  astro- 
loger, Joseph.  Antt.  i.  7.  1.     Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  i.  350-378. 

102  Kiddushin  iv.  14,  fn.     Conip.  Nedarim  iii.  11,  s.fin. 

103  Aboth  v.  3.     Book  of  Jubilees  in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  iii.  15  ;  Aboth  de- 
Ralbi  Nathan,  c.  33 ;  Pirke  de-RabU  Elieser,  c.  26-31 ;  Targum  Jer.  on 
Gen.  xxii.  1.    Fabricius,  i.  398-400.     Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  pp.  190-192. 
The  interpreter  of  Aboth  v.  3  (Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iv.   465.     Taylor, 
Savings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  94). 

i°*  Aboth  v.  2.  Comp.  generally,  Beer,  Leben  Abraham's  nach  Auffassung 
derjiidischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1859. 

105  Eupolemus,  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  26  =  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
23.  153.  Artabanus,  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  27. 

I0(i  Philo,  Vita  Mosis.     Joseph.  Antt.  ii.-iv.     Compare  generally,  Fabri- 
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Moses  and  Aaron/are  known  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  In  the  march 
through  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  were  not  merely  once 
miraculously  provided  with  water  from  a  rock,  but  a  rock 
pouring  forth  water  accompanied  them  during  their  whole 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  The  law  was  not 
given  to  Moses  by  God  Himself,  but  reached  him  by  the 
means  of  angels  (Acts  vii.  5  3  ;  Gal.  iii.  1 9  ;  Heb.  ii.  2).  It 
was  part  of  the  perfection  of  his  revelation  to  have  been 
written  in  seventy  languages  on  stones  set  up  upon  Mount 
Ebal  (Dent,  xxvii.  2  sqq.).10T  The  two  unlucky  days  in  the 
history  of  Israel  being  Tammus  17  and  Ab  9,  the  unfortunate 
events  of  the  Mosaic  age  must  of  course  have  taken  place  on 
one  of  these  two  days ;  on  Tammus  1 7  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  broken,  and  on  Ab  9  it  was  ordained  that  the  generation 
of  Moses  should  not  enter  the  land  of  Canaan.108  The  strange 
circumstances  at  the  death  of  Moses  also  furnished  abundant 
material  for  the  formation  of  legends  (Deut.  xxxiv.).109  It  is 
known  that  Michael  the  Archangel  contended  with  Satan  for 
his  body  (Jude  9).  The  history  too  of  the  post-Mosaic  period 
was  manipulated  by  historical  Midrash  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  primitive  history  of  Israel.  To  give  only  a  few  examples 
from  the  New  Testament.  In  1  Chronicles  and  Euth  there 
occurs  in  the  list  of  David's  ancestors  a  certain  Salma  or 
Salmon,  the  father  of  Boaz  (1  Chron.  ii.  11  ;  Paith  iv.  20  sq.). 
The  historical  Midrash  knows,  that  this  Salmon  had  Rahab  for 
his  wife  (Matt.  i.  5).110  The  drought  and  famine  in  the  clays 
of  Elijah  lasted,  according  to  the  historic  Midrash,  three  and  a 

cius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  i.  825-868,  ii.  111-130.  Beer,  Lelen  Moses  nach 
Aujfassung  der  jiidischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1863. 

107  Sota  vii.  5,  with  reference  to  Deut.  xxvii.  8,    a^n  "1K3,   "plainly 
engraven  (therefore  intelligibly  to  all)."     The  seventy  languages  correspond 
with  the  seventy  nations  of  Gen.  x. ;  see  Targura  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xi.  7-8  ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  8 ;  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Elieser,  c.  24,  in  Wagenseil  on  Sota  vii.  5, 
in  Surenlmsius'  Mishna,  iii.  263. 

108  Taanith  iv.  6,  also  the  passages  of  the  Gumara  in  Lundius,  in  Suren- 
hiiBius'  Minima,  ii.  382. 

109  Comp.  already  Joseph.  Aittt.  iv.  8.  48. 

110  According  to  another  Midrash,  Kahab  was  the  wife  of  Joshua. 
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half  years,  i.e.  half  of  a  week  of  years  (Luke  iv.  25  ;  Jas.  v. 
IV).111  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament  those  who  were 
sawn  asunder  (Heb.  xi.  37).  He  means  Isaiah,  of  whom 
the  Jewish  legend  says  that  this  was  the  manner  of  his 
death.112 

As  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  history,  so  also  in  that  of  the 
religious  and  ethical  matter  of  the  Srciptures,  the  manipulation 
was  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  dealing  by 
combination,  by  inference  and  the  like,  with  what  was  actually 
given  ;  on  the  other  there  was  also  a  free  completion  by  the 
varied  formations  of  creative  religious  speculation.  And  the 
two  imperceptibly  encroached  one  upon  the  other.  Not  a  few 
of  the  doctrinal  notions  and  ideas  of  after  times  actually  arose 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  existing  text  of  Scripture  had 
been  made  a  subject  of  "investigation,"  and  therefore  from 
reflection  upon  data,  from  learned  inferences  and  combinations 
founded  thereupon.  Imagination  freely  employing  itself 
was  however  a  far  more  fertile  source  of  new  formations. 
And  what  was  obtained  in  the  one  way  was  constantly 
blended  with  what  was  arrived  at  in  the  other.  With 
the  results  of  investigation  were  combined  the  voluntary 
images  of  fancy,  nay  the  former  as  a  rule  always  followed, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  same  lines,  the 
same  tendency  and  direction  as  the  latter.  And  when  the 
free  creations  of  speculation  had  gained  a  settled  form,  they 


111  So  too  JalTcut  Shimoni  in  Surenhusius,  B//3Ao?  xatTo&AAo&yijf,  p.  681  sq. 
On  the  Elijah  legends  in  general,  comp.  S.  K.,  Der  Prophet  Elia  in  der 
Legende  (Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1863,  pp.  241- 
255,  281-296).     Hamburger,  Real-Enc.fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div.  i. 

112  Ascensio  Isajae  (ed.  Dillmann,  1877),  c.  v.  1  ;  Jebamoth  49b.     Justin, 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  120.     Tertullian,  de  patientia,  c.  14;  scorpiace,  c.  8. 
Hippolyt.  de  Christo  et  Antichristo,  c.  30.     Origenes,  epist.  ad  African,  c.  9  ; 
comment,  ad  Matt.  xiii.  57  and  xxiii.  37  (Opp.  ed.  Lommatzsch,  iii.  49,  iv. 
238  sq.)  ;  Commodian.  carmen  apologet.  v.  509  sq.  (ed.  Ludwig)  ;  Hieronymus, 
comment,  ad  Isaiam,  c.  57,  Jin.  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  666).     Other  patristic 
passages  in  Fabiicius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  i.  1088  sq.     Wetzsteiu  and  Bleek 
ou  Heb.  xi.  37,  and  in  Otto's  apte  ou  Justin.  Tryph.  120. 
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were  in  their  turn  deduced  from  Scripture  by  scholastic 
Midrash. 

These  theological  labours,  which  were  always  investigating 
old,  and  incessantly  creating  new  material,  were  extended  over 
the  entire  religious  and  ethical  department.  It  was  owing  to 
them  that  the  whole  circle  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel  had  received 
in  the  times  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand  a  fanciful,  on  the  other  a 
scholastic  character.  For  the  religious  development  was  no 
longer  determined  and  directed  by  the  actual  religious  produc- 
tivity of  the  prophets,  but  in  part  by  the  action  of  an  un- 
bridled imagination,  not  truly  religious  though  dealing  with 
religious  objects,  and  in  part  by  the  scholastic  reflection  of  the 
learned.  Both  these  ruled  and  directed  the  development,  in 
proportion  as  really  religious  life  lost  in  inward  strength. 

It  was  in  entire  consistency  with  this  tendency  of  the 
whole  development,  that  special  preference  was  shown  foi 
dealing  with  such  objects  as  lay  more  at  the  circumference  than 
in  the  centre  of  religious  life,  with  the  temporally  and  locally 
transcendent,  with  the  future  and  the  heavenly  world.  For 
the  weaker  the  power  of  genuine  religion,  the  more  would 
fancy  and  reflection  move  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  more  would  such  objects  be  detached  from  their 
central  point  and  acquire  an  independent  value  and  interest. 
The  grace  and  glory  of  God  were  no  longer  seen  in  the 
present  earthly  world,  but  only  in  the  future  and  heavenly 
world.  Hence  on  the  one  side  eschatology,  on  the  other 
mythological  theosophy,  were  cultivated  with  the  greatest  zeal. 
A  copious  abundance  of  notions  concerning  the  realization  of 
the  salvation  of  Israel  in  a  future  period  of  the  world's  history 
was  the  growth  of  scientific  investigation  and  unfettered 
religious  fancy.  The  conditions,  the  premisses  and  the  accom- 
panying circumstances,  under  which  the  means  and  forces  by 
which  this  salvation  would  be  realized,  were  stated,  and  most 
especially  was  it  declared  wherein  it  would  consist  and  how 
g  would  be  its  glory ;  in  a  word,  Messianic  dogma 
more  and  more  carefully  cultivated  and  extensively  de- 
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veloped.  So  too  was  there  much  solicitous  occupation  with  the 
heavenly  world :  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  heaven  as 
his  dwelling-place,  the  angels  as  His  servants,  the  whole 
fulness  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  world;  such  were  the 
objects  to  which  learned  reflection  and  inventive  fancy  applied 
themselves  with  special  predilection.  Philosophic  problems 
were  also  discussed :  how  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  world 
was  conceivable,  how  an  influence  of  God  upon  the  world  was 
possible  without  His  being  Himself  drawn  down  into  the 
finite,  how  far  there  was  room  for  evil  in  a  world  created  and 
governed  by  God,  and  the  like.  Two  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  particular  gave  much  scope  for  the  development  of 
theosophic  speculation,  these  were  the  history  of  the  creation 
(JWiori  nbjflD)  and  the  "  chariot "  of  Ezekiel  (n??1»),  i.e.  the 
introductory  vision  of  Ezekiel,  chap.  i.  In  the  explanation 
of  these  two  portions,  profound  mysteries  which,  according 
to  the  view  of  scholars,  ought  to  form  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
were  dealt  with.  "  The  history  of  the  creation  might  not 
be  explained  before  two,  and  the  chariot  not  even  before 
one,  unless  he  were  a  scholar  and  could  judge  of  it  from  his 
own  knowledge."  118  In  these  thus  carefully  guarded  exposi- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  chariot,  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  those  strange  fancies  concerning  the  creation 
and  the  spiritual  world,  which  reached  their  climax  in  the 
so-called  Kabbala  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  exposition  and  further  development  of  the  law  was  a 
process  under  comparatively  strict  regulations,  but  an  almost 
unbridled  caprice  prevailed  in  the  province  of  religious  specu- 
lation. Rules  and  method,  except  in  a  very  figurative  sense, 
were  here  out  of  question.  One  thing  especially,  which  made 
the  development  of  the  law  so  continuous  and  consequent, 
viz.  the  principle  of  a  strict  adherence  to  tradition,  was  here 
absent.  The  manipulator  of  the  religious  and  ethical  matter 
was  not  bound,  like  the  interpreter  of  the  law,  to  a  strict 

113  Chagiga  ii.  1.    Comp.  also  Megilla  iv.  10.    Further  particulars  in 
Herzfeld,  iii.  410-424. 
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adherence  to  tradition.  He  might  give  his  imagination  free 
play,  so  long  as  its  products  would  on  the  whole  admit  of 
being  inserted  in  the  frame  of  Jewish  views.  A  certain 
tradition  was  indeed  formed  in  this  sphere  also,  but  it  was  not 
binding.  Eeligious  faith  was  comparatively  free,  while  action 
was  all  the  more  strictly  shackled.  With  the  absence  more- 
over of  the  principle  of  tradition  in  this  department  all  rules 
in  general  ceased.  For  there  was  really  but  one  rule  for  the 
"  investigator,"  viz.  the  right  of  making  anything  of  a  passage, 
which  his  wit  and  understanding  enabled  him.  If  neverthe- 
less certain  "  rules  "  are  laid  down  even  for  Haggadic  interpre- 
tation, it  was  only  that  caprice  here  became  methodical.  A 
number  of  such  rules  for  Haggadic  exposition  are  met  with 
among  the  thirty-two  MiddotJi  (hermeneutical  principles)  of 
K.  Joses  ha-Gelili,  the  age  of  which  cannot  indeed  be  rnorg 
particularly  determined.114  Later  Judaism  discovered  thai 
there  is  a  fourfold  meaning  of  Scripture,  which  is  indicated  in 
the  word  oV'-ia  (Paradise),  viz.  1.  0^2,  the  simple  or  literal 
meaning ;  2.  TD")  (suggestion),  the  meaning  arbitrarily  imported 
into  it ;  3.  tsw  (investigation),  the  meaning  deduced  by 
investigation ;  and  4.  TJD  (mystery),  the  theosophistic  mean- 
ing."6 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  give  examples  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  exegetical  method,  since  we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  whole 
body  of  ancient  Christian  literature.  For  together  with  Holy 

114  See  the  22  Middoth,  e.g.  in  Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebraeorum,  i.  396- 
421.     Pinner,  translation  of  the  treatise  Berackoth,   Introd.  fol  20a-21a. 
Pressel  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  1st  ed.  xv.  658  sq.     On  the  historical  litera- 
ture,  comp.  also  Zunz,  Die  gottesdiemstlichen   Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  86. 
Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  108. 

115  The  initials  of  these  four  words  produce  the  word  DY'"1D.     I  am 
unable  to  say  how  ancient  this  distinction  of  a  fourfold  meaning  may  be. 
Compare  on  this  subject,   AVaehner,  Antiquitates  Ebraeorum,   i.  353-357. 
Dopke,    Hermeneulik  der  neutestamentlichen    Schriftsteller,   pp.   135  - 137. 
Deutsch,  Der  Talmud  (1869),  p.  16  sq.     The  distinction  between  f£n  and 
uSTn  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  between  13?  and  n^&Oi  see  note  85. 
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Scripture  itself,  its  own  mode  of  exegetical  treatment  was 
transferred  by  Judaism  to  the  Christian  Church.  In  saying 
this  however  it  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  exegetic 
method  practised  in  the  New  Testament,  when  compared  with 
the  usual  Jewish  method,  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  great 
enlightenment.  The  apostles  and  the  Christian  authors  in 
general  were  preserved  from  the  extravagances  of  Jewish 
exegesis  by  the  regulative  norm  of  the  gospel.  And  yet 
who  would  now  justify  such  treatment  of  Old  Testament 
passages,  as  are  found  e.g.  in  Gal.  iii.  16,  iv.  22-25  ;  Eom.  x. 
6-8;  Matt.  xxii.  31—32?  Jewish  exegesis  however,  from 
which  such  a  regulator  was  absent,  degenerated  into  the  most 
capricious  puerilities.116  From  its  standpoint,  e.g.  the  trans- 
position of  words  into  numbers,  or  of  numbers  into  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  most  astonishing  disclosures, 
was  by  no  means  strange,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
spirit.117 

With  the  comparatively  great  freedom  allowed  to  develop- 
ment in  the  sphere  of  religious  notions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  foreign  influences  also  made  themselves  felt  with  more  or 
less  power.  Palestine  had  already  been  for  a  long  time 
open  to  the  general  intercourse  of  the  world.  So  early  as 
the  foundation  of  the  great  world-powers  of  the  Assyrians, 

116  Comp.  generally  the  literature  mentioned  p.  269,  especially  Db'pke, 
pp.  88-188.    Hartrnann,  pp.  534-699.    Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  IMU, 
i.  244  sqq.     Hirschfeld,  1847.    Welte  in  the  Tubinger  Quartalschrift,  1842. 
Hausrath,  i.  97  sqq.     Hamburger's  article  in  the  Real-Enc.  fur  Bibel  und 
Talmud,  Div.  ii.    On  Philo's  allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture,  see  especially 
Gfrorer,  Philo,  i.  68-113.    Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  iii.  (3rd  ed.), 
pp.  346-352.     Siegfried,  Philo,  p.  160  sqq. 

117  In  an  appendix  to  the  Mishna,  the  statement,  e.g.,  that  God  will  give 
to  every  righteous  man  310  worlds  as  his  inheritance,  is  proved  by  Prov. 
viii.  21:  &*  "uriK  ^TUr6 ;  because  w  stands  for  310  (Ukziniu.  12;  the 
passage  is  missing  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  edited  by  Lowe).      On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  herein  entirely  follows  the 
paths  of  Jewish  exegesis,  proves  from  the  318  servants  of  Abraham  that 
Abraham  had  already  in   spirit  beheld  the  cross  of  Jesus,  because  the 
number  18  =  ///  means  the  name  Jesus,  and  the  number  300  =  T  means 
the  cross.     Barndb.  c.  9. 
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Chaldaeans  and  Persians,  influences  of  the  most  varied  kind 
had  passed  over  the  land.  When  it  lay  for  two  centuries 
under  Persian  supremacy,  it  would  indeed  have  been  very 
surprising  if  this  fact  had  left  behind  it  no  kind  of  trace  in 
the  sphere  of  Israelitish  intellectual  life.  Nor  could  it,  with 
all  its  struggles  for  intellectual  isolation,  have  possibly  with- 
drawn itself  entirely  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  spirit. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the  one  hand  Babylonian, 
on  the  other  Greek  influences  are  especially  discernible  in  the 
development  of  Israel's  religious  notions.  The  amount  of  this 
influence  may  indeed  be  disputed.  A  careful  investigation 
of  details,  especially  in  respect  of  the  influence  of  Parseeism, 
has  not  as  yet  been  made.  This  influence  may  perhaps 
have  to  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  proportion. 
The  fact  however,  that  both  Babylonian  and  Greek  influences 
asserted  themselves,  is  undeniable.118  At  first  sight  indeed  it 
seems  strange,  nay  enigmatical,  considering  the  high  wall  of 
partition  which  Judaism  erected  in  respect  of  religion  between 
itself  and  heathenism.  There  is  however  no  need  of  appealing, 
in  explanation  to  the  circumstance,  that  such  influences  were 
felt  at  a  time  when  this  wall  of  partition  was  as  yet  no 
imscaleable  one,  for  they  continued  to  be  exerted  in  later  times 
also  ; 119  nor  to  the  fact,  that  no  wall  of  partition  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  power  of  intellectual  influences.  The 
deepest  reason  that  can  be  offered  in  explanation  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  legal  Judaism  itself  laid  the  chief  stress  upon 
correctness  of  action,  and  that  comparatively  free  play  waa 
therefore  permitted  in  the  sphere  of  religious  notions. 

118  Compare  with  respect  to  Parseeism  the  certainly  candid  judgment  of 
Liicke,  Einleitung  in  die  Offeribarung  Johannes  (2nd  ed.),  p.  55  sq. :  "  The 
influence  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion  upon  the  development  of  Jewish 
religious   notions   ...  is   an   indisputable   fact."      On   the  influence   of 
Hellenism  upon  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  see  Freudenthal,  Hellenistischen 
Studien  (1875),  pp.  66-77.     Siegfried,  Philo,  p.  283  sqq. 

119  Angelology  was  far  more  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Parseeism 
at  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  than  previously.      Comp.  Kohut, 
Ueber  die  judische  Angelologie  und  Damonologie^  1866.     The  influences  of 
Hellenism  upon  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  pointed  out  by  Freudenthal  and 
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IV.    THE  MOST  FAMOUS  SCRIBEa 
THE  LITERATURE. 

The  older  Hebrew  works  on  the  Mishna  teachers  in  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr. 

ii.  805  sq.     Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  ii.  48  sq. 
Ottho,    Historia    doctorum    misnicorum   qua    opera  etiam  synedrii  magni 

Hierosolymitani  praesides  et  vice-praesides  recensentur.     Oxonii  1672 

(frequently  reprinted,  e.g.  also  in  Wolf's  Biblioth.  Hebr.  vol.  iv.,  and 

in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxi.). 
Joh.  Chrph.  Wolf,  Bibliothcca  Hebraea,  ii.  805-865  (gives  an  alphabetical 

catalogue  of  the  scholars  mentioned  in  the  Mishna). 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  226-263.    The  same,  Chronolo- 

gische  Ansetzung  der  Schriftgekhrten  von  Antigonus  von  Socho  bis  auf 

R.  Akiba  (Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1854, 

pp.  221-229,  273-277). 
Kampf,   Genealogisches  und  Chronologisches  bezuglich  der  Patriarchen  aus 

dem  HilleVschen  Hause  bis  auf  R.  Jehuda  ha-Nasi,  den  Redacteur  der 

Mischnah  (Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1853,  pp. 

201-207,  231-236 ;  1854,  pp.  39-42,  98-107). 
Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten,  vols.  i.  ii. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vols.  iii.  iv. 
Derenbourg,  Essen  sur  Thistoire  et  la  geographic  de  la  Palestine  d'apres  les 

Thalmuds  et  ks  autres  sources  rabbiniques.      P.   i. :  Hisloire  de  la 

Palestine  depuis  Cyrus  jusqu'd  Adrien.    Paris  1867. 
The  works,  written  in  Hebrew,  of  Frankel   (1859),   Briill   (1876)   and 

Weiss  (1871-1876).     For  further  details  concerning  them,  see  the 

literature  on  the  Mishna,  §  3. 
Friedlander,    Geschichtsbilder  aus  der  Zeit  der   Tanaiten  und  Armoraer, 

Brunn  1879  (a  careless  performance,  see  Theol.  Litztg.  1880,  p.  433). 
Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopadie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.,  the  several 

articles. 
Bacher,  DieAgada  der  Tanaiten  (Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des 

Judenth.  1882-1884).     Also  separately,  Die  Agada  der  Tanaiten,  vol.  i. 

1884. 

It  is  not  till  the  period  of  the  Mishna,  i.e.  about  70  A.  a, 
that  we  have  any  detailed  information  concerning  individual 
scribes.  Of  those  who  lived  before  this  time,  our  knowledge 
is  extremely  scanty.  This  too  is  almost  the  case  in  respect  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  famous  heads  of  schools ;  for,  setting 
aside  what  is  purely  legendary,  our  information  concerning 

Siegfried,  generally  belong  to  a  period  when  the  religion*  seclusion  had 
long  been  a  very  strict  one. 
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them  is  comparatively  small  and  unimportant.  The  names 
and  order  of  the  most  celebrated  heads  of  schools  since  about 
the  second  century  after  Christ  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  chiefly  by  the  1st  chapter  of  the  treatise  Aboth  (or  PirJce 
Abotli),  in  which  is  enumerated  the  unbroken  succession  of 
individuals,  who  were  from  Moses  till  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  depositaries  of  the  traditions  of 
the  law.  The  whole  chapter  runs  as  follows : — 12° 

1.  Moses  received  the  law  upon  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua ;  he  to  the  elders  ;  the  elders  to  the  prophets ;  and 
the  prophets  delivered  it  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Assembly. 
These  laid  down  three  rules :  Be  careful  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment !  bring  up  many  pupils  !  and  make  a  fence  about  the 
law  !  2.  Simon  the  Just  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Great 
Assembly.  He  said  :  The  world  subsists  by  three  things — 
by  the  law,  the  worship  of  God,  and  benevolence.  3.  Anti- 
gonus  of  SocJio  received  the  tradition  from  Simon  the  Just. 
He  said :  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of  reward,  but  be  like  those  who  do  service  without 
respect  to  recompense ;  and  live  always  in  the  fear  of  God. 

4.  Joses  ben  Jocscr  of  Zerecla  and  Joscs  ben  Johanan  of 
Jerusalem  received  the  tradition  from  them.  Joses  ben  Joeser 
said :  Let  thy  house  be  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  wise,  dust 
thyself  with  the  dust  of  their  feet,  and  drink  eagerly  of  their 
teaching.  5.  Joses  ben  Johanan  of  Jerusalem  said  :  Let  thy 
house  be  always  open  (to  guests),  and  let  the  poor  be  thy 
household.  Avoid  superfluous  chatter  with  women.  It  is 
unbecoming  with  one's  own  wife,  much  more  with  the  wife  of 
another.  Hence  the  wise  also  say :  He  who  carries  on  use- 
less conversation  with  a  woman,  brings  misfortune  upon 

120  The  following  translation  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  edition 
of  the  Mishna  which  has  lately  appeared  under  the  management  of  Jost ; 
but  partly  corrected  according  to  the  careful  explanation  of  Cahn  (Pirke 
Aboth,  1875).  Comp.  also  for  the  exposition  the  editions  of  Surenhusius 
(Mislina,  vol.  iv.),  P.  Ewald  (Pirke  Aboth,  1825),  Taylor  (Sayings  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers,  Cambridge  1877),  and  Strack  (Die  Spruche  der  Vater, 
1882). 
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himself,  is  hindered  from  occupation  with  the  law,  and  at  last 
inherits  hell. 

6.  Joshua  len  Perachiah  and  Nithai  of  Arbela  received  the 
tradition  from  these.  The  former  said :  Procure  a  companion 
(in  study),  and  judge  all  men  according  to  the  favourable  side. 
7.  Nithai  of  Arbela  said :  Depart  from  a  bad  neighbour ; 
associate  not  with  the  ungodly ;  and  think  not  that  punishment 
will  fail. 

8.  Judah  "ben  Tdbbai  and  Simon  ben  Shetach  received  the 
tradition  from  these.  The  former  said:  Make  not  thyself 
(as  judge)  an  advocate.  When  both  sides  stand  before  thee, 
look  upon  both  as  in  the  wrong.  But  when  they  are  dismissed 
and  have  received  sentence,  regard  both  as  justified.  9.  Simon 
ben  Shetach  said :  Test  the  witnesses  well,  but  be  cautious  in 
examination,  lest  they  thereby  learn  to  speak  falsehood. 

10.  Shemaiah  and  AUalion  received  from  them.  Shemaiah 
taught :  Love  work,  hate  authority,  and  do  not  press  thyself 
upon  the  great.  11.  Abtalion  said:  Ye  wise,  be  cautious 
in  your  teaching,  lest  ye  be  guilty  of  error,  and  err 
towards  a  place  of  bad  water.  For  your  scholars,  who  come 
after  you,  will  drink  of  it,  die,  and  the  name  of  God  be  thereby 
dishonoured. 

12.  Hillel  and  Shammai  received  from  these.  Hillel  said: 
Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  a  lover  of  peace,  a  maker  of  peace, 
love  men,  and  draw  them  to  the  law.  13.  He  was  accus- 
tomed also  to  say :  He  who  will  make  himself  a  great  name, 
forfeits  his  own.  He  who  does  not  increase  his  knowledge 
diminishes  it,  but  he  who  seeks  no  instruction  is  guilty  of 
death.  He  who  uses  the  crown  (of  the  law)  (for  external 
purposes)  perishes.  1 4.  The  same  said :  Unless  I  (work)  for 
myself,  who  will  do  so  for  me  ?  And  if  I  do  so  for  myself 
alone,  what  am  I  ?  And  if  not  now,  when  else  ?  15.  Sham- 
mai said :  Make  the  study  of  the  law  a  decided  occupation ; 
promise  little  and  do  much;  and  receive  every  one  with 
kindness. 

16.  Eabban  Gamaliel  said:  Appoint  yourself  a  teacher,  you 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  Z 
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thus  avoid  the  doulttftd ;  and  do  not  too  often  tithe  according 
to  mere  chance. 

1 7.  His  son  Simon  said :  "  I  have  grown  up  from  early 
youth  among  wise  men,  and  have  found  nothing  more  profit- 
able for  men  than  silence.     Study  is  not  the  chief  thing,  but 
practice.     He  who  speaks  much  only  brings  sin  to  pass." 

18.  Eabban  Simon  ben   Gamaliel   said:  The  world  subsists 
by  three  things — by  the  administration  of  justice,  by  truth, 
and  by  unanimity.     (Thus  also  it  is  said,  Zech.  viii.  16  :  "Let 
peace  and  truth  judge  in  your  gates.")121 

So  far  the  Mishna.  Among  the  authorities  here  specified, 
those  which  chiefly  interest  us  are  "  the  men  of  the  great  assem- 
bly," or  of  the  great  synagogue  ('"ipnan  riDlp  V^N).  They  appear 
here  as  the  depositaries  of  the  tradition  of  the  law  between 
the  last  prophets  and  the  first  scribes  known  by  name.  Later 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  to  them  all  kinds  of  legal  enact- 
ments.122 Very  recent,  indeed  really  modern,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opinion,  that  they  also  composed  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.123  As  no  authorities  tell  us  who  they  really 
were,  there  has  been  the  more  opportunity  for  the  most  vary- 
ing hypotheses  concerning  them.124  The  correct  one,  that  they 

121  The  bracketed  words  are  wanting  in  the  best  manuscripts,  e.g.  Berolin. 
MSS.  fol.  5G7  (see  Calm,  Pirke  Aboth,  p.  62),  and  Cambridge   University 
Additional,  470.  1  (see  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fat/iers,  p.  4). 

122  See  Ran,  De  synagoga  magna,  pp.  6-24.     Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Jisraelj  iii.  244  sq.     Kuenen,  Over  de  mannen  der  groote  synagoge,  pp.  2-6. 
Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  124  sq.     D.  Hoffmann  in  the 
Magazinfilr  die  Wisscnschaft  des  Judenlh.  x.  1883,  p.  45  sqq. 

123  This  opinion  became  current  chiefly  through  Elias  Levita  (sixteenth 
century),    and    was  transferred    from  him    to    Christian    theology.     See 
S track  in   Herzog's   Real-Enc.,  2nd   ed.    vii.  416  sq.  (art.    "  Kanon  des 
Alten  Testaments  "). 

124  See  Hartmann,  Die  enge   Verlindung  des  Alten   Testaments  mil  dem 
Neuen,  pp.  120-166.     The   Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  De 
Wette-Schrader,  §  13.      Heidenheim,    Untersuchungen  uber  die  Synagoga 
magna  (Studien  und  Kritik.  1853,  pp.  286-300).     Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Jisrael,  ii.  22-24,  380  sqq.,  iii.  244  sq.,  270  sq.     Jost,   Gesch.  des  Judenth. 
\.  41-43,  91,  95  sq.     Gratz,  Die  (jrosse  Versammlung  (Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch. 
und   Wixsenxch.    des   Jiidenthums,    1857,   pp.    31-37,   61-70).        Leyrer   in 
Herzog's  Ihal-Enc.,  1st   ed.  xv.  296-299.        Derenbourg,  Histoire   de  la 
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never  existed  at  all  in  the  form  which  Jewish  tradition  repre- 
sents, was  already  advocated  by  older  Protestant  criticism,12* 
though  it  was  reserved  for  the  conclusive  investigation  of 
Kuenen  to  fully  dissipate  the  obscurity  resting  upon  this 
subject.  The  only  historical  foundation  for  the  idea  is  the 
narrative  in  Neh.  viii-x.,  that  in  Ezra's  time  the  law  was 
solemnly  accepted  by  a  great  assembly  of  the  people.  This 
"  great  assembly "  was  in  fact  of  eminent  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  law.  But  after  the  notion  of  a  great 
assembly  had  been  once  fixed  as  an  essential  court  of  appeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  an  utterly  non-historical 
conception  was  gradually  combined  therewith  in  tradition. 
Instead  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  receiving  the  law,  a 
college  of  individuals  transmitting  the  law  was  conceived  of 
and  this  notion  served  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  latest 
prophets  and  those  scribes  to  whom  the  memory  of  subsequent 
times  still  extended.126 

Together  with  the  notion  of  the  great  synagogue  may  be 
dismissed  also  the  statement,  that  Simon  the  Just  was  one  of 
its  latest  members.  This  Simon  is,  on  the  contrary,  no  other 
than  the  high  priest  Simon  I.  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  obtained 
the  surname  6  Stxrato?.127  Undoubtedly  this  name  was  con- 

Palestine,  pp.  29-40.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  iii.  909  sqq.  Neteler, 
Tilb.  Theol  QuartalscJir.  1875,  pp.  490-499.  Bloch,  Studien  zur  Gescldchto 
der  Sammlung  der  althebraischen  Literatur  (1876),  pp.  100-132.  Ham- 
burger, Real-Enc.  fur  BiM  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  pp.  318-323.  Montet, 
Essai  sur  les  origines  des  partis  saduccen  et  pharisien  (188o),  pp.  91-97.  D. 
Hoffmann,  Ueber  "  die  Manner  der  grossen  Versammlung  "  (Magazin  fur 
die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  10th  year,  1883,  pp.  45-61).  Strack  in 
Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  2nd  ed.  xv.  95  sq. 

125  Job.  Eberh.  Ran,  Diatribe  de  synagoga  magna,  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1726 
Aurivillius,  Dissertations  adsacras  literas  et  philologiam  orientalem  pertinentcs 
(ed.  Michaelis,  1790),  pp.  139-160. 

126  See  Kuenen,  Over  de  mannen  der  groote  synagoye,  Amsterdam  1876 
(separate  reprint,  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der  koninklijke  Akademie  van 
Wetenscliappen,  Afdeeliug  Letterkunde,  2de  Reeks,  Deel  Y!.).    Comp.  Theol 
Litztg.  1877,  p.  100. 

127  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  2.  4. 
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feiTcd  on  him  by  th*e  Pharisaic  party  on  account  of  his  strict 
legal  tendencies,  while  most  of  the  high  priests  of  the  Greek 
period  left  much  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  It  was  on 
this  very  account  also  that  he  was  stamped  by  Jewish  tradi- 
tion as  a  vehicle  of  the  tradition  of  the  law.128 

The  most  ancient  scribe  of  whom  tradition  has  preserved 
at  least  the  name  is  Antigonus  of  Socho.  Little  more  than 
his  name  is  however  known  of  him.129  The  information  too 
given  in  the  Mishna  of  the  subsequent  scribes  down  to  the 
time  of  Christ  is  extremely  scanty  and  uncertain,  as  is  indeed 
evident  from  the  externally  systematic  grouping  of  them  in 
five  pairs.  For  there  could  hardly  be  historical  foundation 
for  such  a  fact  as  that  in  each  generation  only  a  pair  of 
scholars  should  have  specially  distinguished  themselves.  It 
is  likely  that  just  ten  names  were  known,  and  that  these  were 
formed  into  five  pairs  of  contemporaries,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  last  and  most  famous  pair,  Hillel  and  Shammai.180  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  of  course,  only  the  most  general  out- 
lines of  the  chronology  can  be  determined.  The  comparatively 
most  certain  points  are  the  following.181  Simon  ben  Shetach 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra,  and 
therefore  lived  about  90-70  B.C.182  Hence  the  first  pair  must 

128  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Para  iii.  5  as  one  of  the  high  priests  under 
whom  a  red  heifer  was  burnt.     Comp.  in  general,  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  ii. 
864.    Fiirst's  Literaturbl  des  Orients,  1845,  p.  33  sqq.    Herzfeld,  ii.  189  sqq., 
377  (who  in  opposition  to  Josephus  maintains  that  Simon  II.,  the  high 
priest  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  is  Simon  the  Just).     Gratz,  Simon 
der  Gereclite  und  seine  Zeit  (Monatsschrijt,  1857,  pp.  45-56).     Hamburger, 
Real-Enc.,  Div.  ii.  pp.  1115-1119.     Montet,  Essai  sur  les  origines,   etc. 
pp.  135-139. 

129  Comp.  also  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  ii.  813  sqq.     Furst's  Literaturbl  des 
Orients,  1845,  p.  36  sq.     Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  s.v.     In  the  Aboth  de-Rabbi 
Nathan,  c.  5,  two  disciples,  Zadok  and  Boethos,  are  ascribed  to  Antigonus, 
and  the  Sadducees  and  Boethosees  traced  to  them. 

130  Hence  these  ten  are  in  Rabbinical  literature  sometimes  simply  called 
"  the  pairs"  (ni^f),  e.g.  Pea  ii.  6. 

131  Comp.  on  the  chronology,  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der 
Juden,  p.  37,  and  Herzfeld  in  the  Monatsschrift  f.  Gesch.  und  Wissenschaft 
des  Judenth.  1854. 

132  With  this  agrees  the  statement  in  Taanith  iii  8,  that  Simon  ben  Shetach 
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be  placed  two  generations  earlier,  viz.  about  150  B.C.  Hillel 
is  said,  according  to  Talmudic  tradition,  to  have  lived  100 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  have 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.188  His  supposed 
grandson,  Gamaliel  I.,  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (v.  34,  xxii.  3), 
about  30-40  A.D.184  It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  180  sq.) 
that  subsequent  tradition  makes  the  whole  five  pairs  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  utter  erroneous- 
ness  of  this  assertion  is  there  pointed  out.  They  were  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  heads  of  schools. 

The  first  pair,  Joses  ben  Joeser  and  Joses  ben  Johanan,  is 
only  mentioned,  besides  the  chief  passage  in  the  treatise  Aboth, 
a  few  times  more  in  the  Mishna,18*  and  still  less  frequently  do 
we  meet  with  the  second  pair,  Joshua  ben  Perachiah  and 
Nithai  of  Arbela.136  Of  the  third  pair  only  Simon  ben  Shetach 
has  a  somewhat  tangible  form,  though  what  is  related  of  him 
is  for  the  most  part  of  a  legendary  character.137  There  is  no 

was  a  contemporary  of  the  Onias  so  famed  for  his  power  in  prayer,  and  whose 
death  is  related  by  Josephus,  Antt.  xiv.  2.  1,  as  taking  place  about  65  B.C. 

183  Shabbath  15a.  Hieronymus  ad  Jesaj.  11  sqq.  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv. 
123) :  Sammai  et  Hellel  non  multo  prius  quam  Dominus  nasceretur  orti 
aunt  Judaea. 

134  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  9  ;  Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60. 

185  Both  besides  Aboth  i.  4,  5  only  in  Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Sota  ix.  9.  Joses 
ben  Joeser  also  in  Chagiga  ii.  7 ;  Edujoih  viii.  4.  According  to  Chagiga 
ii.  7,  Joses  ben  Joeser  was  a  priest,  and  indeed  a  pious  one  (Tpn)  amongst 
the  priesthood.  The  information  in  Sota  ix.  9,  that  since  the  death  of  Joses 
ben  Joeser  and  Joses  ben  Johanan,  there  had  been  no  more  n ITGB'N}  is 
obscure.  Since  the  Mishna  itself  here  refers  to  Micah  vii.  1,  it  is  probable  that 
JTl^'OC'K  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  signification  (grapes),  as  a  figurative 
designation  of  men  who  could  afford  mental  refreshment.  Others  desire  to 
take  it  like  agoA*/.  Comp.  Herzfeld,  iii.  246-249.  Derenbourg,  pp.  65, 
75,  456  sqq. 

136  The  two  only  in  Aboth  i  6,  7  and  Chagiga  ii.  2.     Instead  of  Nithai 
Oxro  or  iiftf)  there  is  good  testimony  in  both  passages  (Cod.  de  Rossi  138, 
Cambridge  University  Additional,  470.  1,  also  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Cha- 
giga ii.  2)  for  *»^nD  or  "nD,  «.«•  Matthew,  which  is  perhaps  preferable.     The 
native  place  of  Nithai  (io~lfcO  is  the  present  Irbid,  north-west  of  Tiberias, 
where  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue,  the  building  of  which  is  of  course 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Nithai,  are  still  found  (see  §  27,  note  89a).     Comp. 
Herzfeld,  iii.  251  sq.     Derenbourg,  p.  93  sq. 

137  On  his  relations  with  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra,  see  above, 
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mention  of  any  of  them  in  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
seems  to  speak  of  the  fourth  pair,  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion, 
under  the  names  Sapeas  and  UwXtW.  He  tells  us  that 
when,  in  the  year  47  B.C.,  the  youthful  Herod  was  accused 
before  the  Sanhedrim  on  account  of  his  acts  in  Galilee,  and 
all  owners  of  property  were  silent  through  cowardly  fear,  that 
a  certain  Sameas  alone  raised  his  voice,  and  prophesied  to  his 
colleagues  that  they  would  yet  all  perish  through  Herod.  His 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  ten  years  later,  when  Herod,  after  his 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  37,  had  all  his  former 
accusers  executed.138  Only  the  Pharisee  Pollio  and  his  dis- 
ciple Sameas  (Uw\iwv  6  <&apL(Talo$  /cal  ^a^eas  o  TOVTOU 
paOrjTrjs)  were  spared,  nay  highly  honoured  by  him,  because 
during  the  siege  by  Herod  they  had  given  counsel,  that  the 
king  should  be  admitted  into  the  town.  The  Sameas  here 
mentioned  is  expressly  identified  by  Josephus  with  the 
former.139  Lastly,  Pollio  and  Sameas  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  and  again  in  the  same  order,  in  a  third  passage. 
Unfortunately  however  we  obtain  no  entire  certainty  as  to 
time.  For  he  informs  us  that  the  followers  of  Pollio  and 
Sameas  (pi  irepl  TIw\iwva  TOV  Qapiaalov  KOI  ^a^eav)  refused 
the  oath  of  allegiance  demanded  of  them  by  Herod,  and  were 
not  punished  on  this  account,  "  obtaining  indulgence  for  the 
sake  of  Pollio "  (evrpoirrji  Sia  TOV  TIw\iwva  rir^oz/Te?).140 
Josephus  relates  this  among  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Herod  (  =  20—19  B.C.).  It  cannot  however  be  quite  cer- 
tainly determined  from  the  context,  whether  this  occurrence 
really  took  place  in  that  year.  Now  the  two  names  Sapeas 
and  IIu>\la}v  so  strikingly  coincide  with  n^OB>'  and  ft^BlK,  that 
the  view  of  their  being  identical  is  very  obvious.141  The 

§  10.  Conip.  beside  Alotli  i.  8-9,  Chagiga  ii.  2,  also  Taanith  iii.  8,  San- 
licdrin  vi.  4.  Landau  in  the  Mcmatssclir.  f.  Gcsch.  und  Wisscnsch,.  des  Judcnth. 
1853,  pp.  107-122,  177-180.  Herzfeld,  iii.  251  sq.  Gratz,  Gesch.  der 
Juden,  vol.  iii.  3rd  ed.  pp.  6G5-GG9  (note  14).  Derenbourg,  pp.  96-111. 

138  Ann.  xiv.  9.  4.    '  ^  Autt.  xv.  1.  1.  14°  Antt.  xv.  10.  4. 

141  The  narae  nTOtr,  which  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  in  Nehermah  and  Chronicles,  is  rendered  m  the  LXX.  by  S 
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chronology  too  would  about  agree.  The  only  thing  that 
causes  hesitation  is,  that  Sameas  is  called  the  disciple  of  Pollio, 
while  elsewhere  Shemaiah  stands  before  Abtalion.  Hence 
we  might  feel  tempted  to  identify  Sameas  with  Shammai,143 
but  that  it  would  then  be  strange,  that  Josephus  should  men- 
tion him  twice  in  connection  with  Abtalion,  and  not  with  his 
contemporary  Hillel.  If  however  by  reason  of  this  connec- 
tion we  take  Hillel  and  Shammai  to  be  meant  by  Pollio  and 
Sameas,143  there  is  against  this  identification,  first  the  differ- 
ence of  the  names  Pollio  and  Hillel,  and  then  the  designation 
of  Sameas  as  the  disciple  of  Pollio,  while  Shammai  was  cer- 
tainly no  disciple  of  Hillel.  All  things  considered,  the  con- 
nection of  Sameas  and  Pollio  with  Shernaiah  and  Abtalion 
seems  not  only  the  more  obvious,  but  the  more  probable.144 

Hillel  and  Shammai  are  by  far  the  most  renowned  among 
the  five  pairs.145  An  entire  school  of  scribes,  who  separated, 
if  not  in  principle,  yet  in  a  multitude  of  legal  decisions,  in 


toe.g  and  2e^g/«f.  The  name  TLafoiuv  is  not  indeed  identical 
with  Abtalion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  Latin  Pollio.  It  is  well  known 
however,  that  besides  their  Hebrew,  the  Jews  often  bore  like-sounding 
Greek  or  Latin  names  (Jesus  and  Jason,  Saul  and  Paulus,  etc.). 

142  "»K!D6?  or  "ftW  (probably  only  an  abbreviation  of  iTJJDt?,  see  Deren- 
bourg, p.  95)  may  very  well  be  rendered  by  ^upsst;  in  Greek,  as  ijw  by 
'letvveas  in  Antt.  xiii.  12.  1. 

143  So  e.g.  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Redl-Enc.,  1st.  ed.  vi.  97. 

144  Comp.  on  both,  beside  Aboth  i.  10,  11  and  Chagiga  ii.  2,  also  Edujoth 
i.  3.  v.  6.     Landau  in  the  Munatsschrift  fur  Gcsch.  und  Wissensch.  des 
Judenih.  1858,  pp.  317-329.    Herzfeld,  iii.  253  sqq.    Grate,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden, 
3rd  ed.  iii.  671  sq.  (note  17).     Derenbourg,  pp.  116-118,  149  sq.,  463  sq. 
Hamburger,  Real-Enc.,  Div.  ii.  p.  1113  sq.  (art.  "Semaja"). 

145  On  both,  especially  on  Hillel,  see  Biesenthal  in  Fiirst's  LiteraturbL 
des  Orients,  1848,  Nos.  43-46.     Kampf  in  the  same,  1849,  Nos.  10-38. 
Arnold   in   Herzog's  Rcal-Enc.,   1st  ed.  96-98  (and   the   older  literature 
there  cited).     Herzfeld,  iii.  257  sqq.     Gratz,  iii.  222  sqq.     Jost,  i.  255-270. 
Ewald,  Jahrb.  der  bibl  Wissenschaft,  vol.  x.  pp.  56-83.     Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Isr.  vol.  v.  12-48.     Geiger,  Das  Judenihum  und  seine  Gesch.  i.  99-107. 
Delitzsch,  Jem  und  Hillel,  1866  (2nd  ed.  1867).     Keim,  Gesch.  Jesu,  i. 
268-272.      Derenbourg,   pp.   176-192.      Strack    in    Herzog's    Real-Enc., 
2nd    ed.    vi.    113-115.      Hamburger,    Real-Enc.    ii.    401-412.      Bacber, 
Monatsschr.  f.  Gesch.   und   Wissensch.  des  Judenih.   1882,   pp.   100-110. 
Goitein,  Magazinfur  die  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  llth  year,  1884,  pp.  1-16, 
49-87. 
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two  different  directions,  adhered  to  each  of  them.  This 
circumstance  certainly  makes  it  evident,  that  both  are  of 
eminent  importance  in  the  history  of  Jewish  law.  Both 
indeed  manifestly  laboured  with  special  zeal  and  ingenuity  to 
give  a  more  subtle  completeness  to  the  law,  but  it  must  not 
therefore  be  supposed,  that  their  personal  life  and  acts  stand 
out  in  the  clear  light  of  history.  What  we  know  of  them  with 
certainty  is  comparatively  very  little.  In  the  Mishna,  the 
only  trustworthy  authority,  they  are  each  mentioned  barely 
a  dozen  times.146  And  what  we  know  of  them  from  later 
sources  bears  almost  always  the  impress  of  the  legendary. 
Hillel,  called  "  the  elder,"  Ii?}??,147  to  distinguish  him  from  others, 
is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  family  of  David,1*8  and  to 
have  immigrated  from  Babylon  to  Palestine.  Being  poor  he 
was  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  day-labourer  to  earn  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
instruction.  His  zeal  for  study  was  so  great  that  on  om 
occasion,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  entrance-fee  into  the  Beth- 
ha-Midrash,  he  climbed  up  to  the  window  to  listen  to  the 
instruction.  As  this  happened  in  winter,  he  was  frozen  with 
cold,  and  was  found  in  this  position  by  his  astonished  teachers 
and  colleagues.149  Tradition  tells  strange  things  of  the  learn- 
ing he  acquired  by  such  zeal.  He  understood  all  tongues,  and 
even  the  language  of  the  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  trees,  plants, 
of  wild  and  tame  animals  and  of  daemons.160  At  all  events 
he  \vas  the  most  celebrated  jurist  of  his  age,  but  he  was  no 
more  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  than  was  any  other  learned 

146  Hillel  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  only  in  the  following  passages : 
Shebiith  x.  3  ;  Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Gittin  iv.  3  ;  Baba  mezia  v.  9  ;  Edujoth  i.  1-4 ; 
Aboth  i.  12-14,  ii.  4-7,  iv.  5,  v.  17  ;  Arachin  ix.  4 ;  Nidda  i.  1.     Shammai 
only  in  the  following  :   Maaser  sheni  ii.  4,  9  ;    Orla  ii.  5 ;  Sukka  ii.  8 ; 
Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Edujoth  i.  1-4,  10, 11 ;  Aboth  i.  12, 15,  v.  17  ;  Kelim  xxii.  4 ; 
Nidda  i.  1. 

147  Shebiith  x.  3  ;  Arachin  ix.  4. 

148  Jer.  Taanith  iv.  2,  fol.  68* ;  Bereshith  rabba  c.  98,  on  Gen.  xlix.  10 
(see  Bereshith  rabba,  translated  by  Wiinsche,  pp.  485,  557). 

149  Delitzsch,  Jesus  und  Hillel,  pp.  9-11. 
140  Delitzsch,  Jesus  und  Hillel,  p.  8. 
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scribe  of  the  time.  The  leading  features  of  his  character  were 
the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  which  singular  proofs  are 
related.151  It  is  manifested  in  the  first  of  the  maxims  given 
above :  "  Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  a  lover  and  maker  of  peace, 
love  men  and  attract  them  to  the  law."  Shammai,  noted  for 
sternness,  and  also  called  "the  elder,"  ifcjn,  was  the  antipodes 
of  the  gentle  Hillel.1"  The  following  example  of  his  rigorous 
zeal  for  the  literal  observance  of  the  law  is  given  in  the 
Mishna.  When  his  daughter-in-law  brought  forth  a  child  on 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  he  had  the  ceiling  broken  through 
and  the  roof  over  the  bed  covered  with  boughs,  that  the  new- 
born child  also  might  keep  the  feast  according  to  the  precept 
of  the  law.1*3 

The  tendencies  of  their  respective  schools  correspond  with 
the  mildness  of  Hillel  and  the  strictness  of  Shammai.  The 
school  of  Hillel  decided  legal  questions  in  a  mitigated,  that 
of  Shammai  in  an  aggravated  sense.154  As  they  are  however 
only  minutiae  on  which  the  difference  turns,  it  will  not  be 
worth  while  to  follow  the  contrast  into  further  details.151 

141  See  Delitzsch,  p.  31  sq.  "2  Orla  ii.  5 ;  Sukka  ii.  8. 

"3  Sukka  ii.  8.  154  Edujoth  iv.  1-12,  v.  1-5. 

155  For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  desire  to  go  farther  iiito  the  subject 
I  here  give  all  those  passages  in  the  Mishna  in  which  differences  between  the 
two  schooh  are  mentioned.  Berachoth  i.  3,  viii.  1-8 ;  Pea  iii.  1,  vi.  1,  2,  5, 
Tii.  6 ;  Demai  i.  3,  vi.  6  ;  Kilajim  ii.  6,  iv.  1,  5,  vi.  1 ;  Shebiith  i.  1,  iv. 
2,  4,  10,  v.  4,  8,  viii.  3  ;  Terumoth  i.  4,  v.  4 ;  Maaseroth  iv.  2  ;  Maaser 
sheni  ii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  iii.  6,  7,  9,  13,  iv.  8,  v.  3,  6,  7 ;  Challa  i.  6 ;  Orla  ii. 
4 ;  Shabbath  I  4-9,  iii.  1,  xxi.  3  ;  EruUn  i.  2,  vi.  4,  6,  viii  6  ;  Pesachim 
i.  1,  iv.  5,  viii.  8,  x.  2,  6 ;  Shekalim  ii.  3,  viii.  6 ;  Sukka  i.  1,  7,  ii.  7,  iii. 
5,  9  ;  Beza  i.  1-9,  ii.  1-5 ;  Rosh  hashana  i.  1  ;  Chagiga  i.  1-3,  ii.  3,  4  j 
Jebamoth  i.  4,  iii.  1,  5,  iv.  3,  vi.  6,  xiii.  1,  xv.  2,  3  ;  Kethuboth  v.  6,  viii. 
1,  6 ;  Nedarim  iii.  2,  4 ;  Ncudr  ii.  1,  2,  iii.  6,  7,  v.  1,  2,  3,  5 ;  Sota  iv.  2 ; 
Gittin  iv.  5,  viii.  4,  8,  9,  ix.  10 ;  Kiddushin  i.  1 ;  Baba  mezia  iii.  12 ;  Baba 
bathra  ix.  8,  9  ;  Edujoth  i.  7-14,  iv.  1-12,  v.  1-5 ;  Sebachim  iv.  1  ;  Chullin 
i.  2,  viii.  1,  xi.  2  ;  Bechoroth  v.  2  ;  Kerithoth  i.  6 ;  Kelim  ix.  2,  xi.  3,  xiv.  2, 
xviii.  1,  xx.  2,  6,  xxii.  4,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  8 ;  Ohaloth  ii.  3,  v.  1-4, 
vii.  3,  xi.  1,  3-6,  8,  xiii.  1,  4,  xv.  8,  xviii.  1,  4,  8 ;  Para  xii.  10  ;  Tohoroth 
ix.  1,  5,  7,  x.  4  ;  Mikwaoth  i  5,  iv.  1,  v.  6,  x.  6  ;  Nidda  ii.  4,  6,  iv.  3,  v.  9, 
x.  1,  4,  6-8 ;  Machshirin  i.  2-4,  iv.  4,  5,  v.  9  ;  Sabim  i.  1-2  ;  Tebul  jom 
t.  1  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5 ;  Ukzin  iii.  6,  8,  11 ;  'NBP  JV3  only  :  Berachoth  vi.  5  ; 
Demai  iii.  1 ;  Kilajim  viii  5  ;  Terumoth  iv.  3  ;  Orla  ii.  5,  12 ;  Beza  ii.  6 ; 
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Some  examples  may  suffice.  The  command  to  prepare  no 
food  on  the  Sabbath  was  extended  to  laying-hens,  and  hence 
it  was  debated,  whether  and  under  what  conditions  an  egg 
laid  upon  a  holy  day  might  or  might  not  be  eaten.156  Or  it 
was  discussed,  whether  fringes  (Zizith)  were  needful  or  not  to 
a  square  linen  night-dress ; m  or  whether  on  a  holy  day  a 
ladder  might  be  carried  from  one  pigeon-house  to  another,  or 
might  only  be  slanted  from  one  hole  to  another."8  Of  ideas 
of  reformation,  which  Jewish  self-love  would  so  willingly 
have  us  believe  in,  there  is  not,  as  we  see,  a  single  word.  In 
practice  the  milder  school  of  Hillel  gained  in  the  course  of 
years  the  upper  hand,  though  in  many  points  it  voluntarily 
relinquished  its  own  view  and  assented  to  those  of  the  school 
of  Shammai,159  while  in  others  neither  the  opinion  of  Hillel 
nor  that  of  Shammai  was  subsequently  followed.180 

An  enactment,  contrary  indeed  to  the  law,  but  authorized 
by  the  state  of  things,  and  certainly  of  salutary  results,  ia 
connected  with  the  name  of  Hillel.  The  legal  appointment 
of  a  release  of  all  debts  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1-11) 
entailed  the  evil  consequence,  "  that  people  hesitated  to  lend 
each  other  money,"  although  the  law  itself  warned  against 
backwardness  in  lending  on  account  of  this  institution  (Deut. 
xv.  9).  In  order  then  to  do  away  with  this  evil,  the  so-called 
Prosbol  pfatVlB  =  7rpoa@o\r)),  i.e.  the  delivery  of  a  declaration, 

Ediijoth  iii.  10  ;  Mikwaoth  iv.  5.  This  list  of  passages  shows  that  the 
differences  relate  chiefly  to  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fifth  parts  of  the  Mishna,  i.e.  (1)  religious  dues,  (2)  the  Sabbaths  and 
holy  days,  (3)  the  marriage  laws,  and  (4)  the  laws  of  purification,  and 
scarcely  at  all  to  those  treated  of  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  (civil  and 
criminal  law  and  the  laws  of  sacrifice).  The  latter,  which  do  not  affect  the 
religious  acts  of  private  individuals,  but  either  purely  civil  or  sacerdotal 
transactions,  were  not  discussed  with  equal  zeal  in  the  schools.  The  civil 
and  criminal  law  did  not  on  the  whole  excite  the  same  interest  as  religious 
decrees.  It  is  however  probable  that  the  sacrificial  laws  had  already  been 
dealt  with  by  the  more  ancient  priestly  scribes,  and  lay  outside  the  direct 
sphere  of  Rabbinical  authority. 

15(5  Bcza  i.  1  ;  Edujotli  iv.  1.     Delitzsch,  p.  21  sq. 

U7  Eihijoth  iv.  10.  15«  Beza  i.  3.  U9  Edujotli  i.  12-14. 

100  E.g.  Edujotli  i.  1-3.     Cornp.  the  passages  cited  in  note  155. 
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or  as  we  should  say  a  registered  declaration,  was  introduced 
by  Hillel's  influence.161  It  was,  that  is  to  say,  allowed  to  a 
creditor  to  make  in  court  a  declaration  to  the  following  effect  : 
sw  nln  5>3#  *3lS>a  Dlppap  cm?  *$&  ^i^a  t^N  Dab  ^N  note 
"T:*??  i?I  «  «$«#  ^,  "  I  so  and  so  deliver  m  to  you  tlie 
judges  of  such  and  such  a  place  (the  declaration),  that  I  may 
at  any  time  I  choose  demand  the  payment  of  all  my  outstand- 
ing debts."  Such  a  reservation  made  before  a  court  secured 
the  creditor  even  during  the  Sabbath  year,  and  he  needed  not 
to  be  backward  in  lending  money  on  its  account.  Thus  credit 
was  again  laid  upon  a  more  solid  foundation.163 

A  Simon,  said  also  to  be  the  father  of  Gamaliel  I.,  is  generally 
named  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  as  the  son  of 
Hillel.  The  existence  of  this  Simon,  and  with  him  the  whole 
genealogical  relation,  is  however  very  questionable.164  We 
do  not  reach  a  really  historical  personage  till  Gamaliel  I.,  1-jn 
li?.p  ')K'?*?3,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Mishna,  in  distinction  from 

fo,  which  is  however  very 


161  According  to  others 
improbable. 

162  1DD,  "to  deliver"  (whence  also  JTIIDID,  tradition),  answers  to  the 
Greek  word  ^-/9o<r/3«?vA£/». 

163  Comp.  on  the  Prosbol  especially,  Shebiith  x.  3-7  (the  formula  will  be 
found  Shebiith  x.  4)  ;  the  institution  by  Hillel,  Shebiith  x.  3  ;  Gittin  iv.  3  ; 
generally  :  Pea  iii.  6  ;  Moed  katan  iii.  3  ;  Ketliuboih  ix.  9  ;   Ukzin  iii.  10. 
Such  Prosbol  declarations  are  indeed  to  be  understood  by  the  vvpfiohai* 
TUV  "b&batveotorav,  which,  according  to  Joseph.  Bell.  JutL,  were  deposited 
among  the  archives  at  Jerusalem.     Literature  :  Buxtorf  ,  Lex.  Chald.  col. 
1806  sq.     Guisius  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  i.  196.     Jost,  Gcsch.  des  Jndenth. 
i.  265  sq.     Hamburger,  Real-Enc.   ii.  939  sq.  (art  "  Prosbol  ").     Levy, 
Neuhebr.  Worterb.  s.v.  blimfi- 

164  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  at  all.     His  name  first  occurs  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  there  not  as  the  son  of  Hillel,  but  only  aa 
holder  of  the  dignity  of  Nasi  between  Hillel  and  Gamaliel  I.     The  whole 
passage  (Shabbath  15a,  below)  is  as  follows  :   pyiDm   ^03   Jiy»^   &n 
n:t?   PINE)   IVan   ^fh  fm&OtW    IJnj.     "Hillel  and   Simon,    Gamaliel  and 
Simon  held  the  dignity  of  Nasi,  during  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
temple,  for  a  hundred  years,"  i.e.  during  the  last  hundred  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the   temple.     Considering  the   worthlessness   of  this  late 
Talmudic  information,  B.  Lebrecht  e.g.  is  quite  justified  in  disputing  the 
existence  of  this  Simon  altogether  (Geiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschr.  filr  Wissensch. 
und  Leben,  xi.  1875,  p.  278,  note).     For  older  views  of  him,  see  Wolf, 
Biblioth.  Hebr.  ii.  861  sq. 
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Gamaliel  II.16*  It  "was  at  his  feet  that  the  Apostle  Paul  sat 
(Acts  xxii.  3) ;  and  it  was  he  who  once  gave  counsel  in  the 
Sanhedrim  to  release  the  accused  apostles,  since  their  work,  if 
it  were  of  man,  would  come  to  nought,  while  if  it  were  of  God, 
it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  it  (Acts  v.  34-39).  Christian  tradition 
has  in  consequence  of  this  represented  him  as  being  a  Chris- 
tian,366 while  Jewish  tradition  glorifies  him  as  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  teachers.  "  Since  Eabban  Gamaliel  the  elder  died 
there  has  been  no  more  reverence  for  the  law  (rnjnn  ifos) ; 
and  purity  and  abstinence  (JW'nai  nintj)  died  out  at  the  same 
time." 1(  That  he  was  as  little  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 

ice  Qrla  ii.  12  ;  Rosh  Jiashana  ii  5  ;  Jebamoth  xvi.  7  ;  Sota  ix.  15 ;  Gittin 
iv.  2-3.  In  all  these  passages  he  is  expressly  called  "  the  elder  "  (}pfn). 
Independently  of  Aboth  i.  16,  this  elder  Gamaliel  is  probably  meant  also 
in  Pea  ii.  6  and  Shekalim  vi.  1 .  In  other  passages  this  is  doubtful.  In 
particular  the  famous  jurist  Slav  Tabi  (UD)  was  not  in  the  service  of  the 
elder,  but  of  the  younger  Gamaliel  (Berachoth  ii.  7  ;  Pesachim  vii.  2 ;  Sukka 
ii.  1).  Comp.  in  general,  Graunii,  Historia  Gamalielis,  Viteb.  1687. 
Wolf,  BiUioth.  Hebraea,  ii.  821  sq.  The  same,  Curae  philol.  in  Nov.  Test. 
on  Acts  v.  34.  Palmer,  Paulus  und  Gamaliel,  Giessen  1806.  Winer, 
RWB.  i.  389.  Pressel  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc.,  1st  ed.  656  sq.  Gratz, 
Gesch.  der  Juden,  3rd  ed.  iii.  373  sqq.  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  i.  281  eqq., 
423.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vi.  p.  256  sq.  Derenbourg, 
Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  239-246.  Schenkel  in  the  Bibelkx.  ii.  328-330. 
Hamburger,  Rcal-Enc.,  Div.  ii.  art.  "  Gamaliel  I." 

166  Clement.  Rccogn.  i.  65  sqq.    Comp.  also  the  narrative  of  the  presbyter 
Lucianus  of  Jerusalem  on  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  the  martyr  Stephen 
(in  Latin  in  Surius,  Vitae  Sanctorum,  iv.  502  sqq.  (3  August)  ;  Baronius, 
Annal.  ad  ann.  415,  and  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Augustine,  vol.  vii. 
Appendix),  according  to  which  the  bones  of  Nicodemus,  Gamaliel  and  his 
son  Abiba,  who  all  here  figure  as  Christians,  were  found  at  the  same  time 
as  those  of  Stephen.     This  legend  of  Lucianus,  which  was  already  known 
to  Genuadius,  Vitae,  46,  47  (see  also  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graeca,  ed.  Harles, 
x.  327),  was  drawn  upon  by  the  presbyter  Eustratius  of  Constantinople, 
6th  century,  in  his  book  on  the  state  of  the  dead,  cap.  23  (published  in 
Greek  by  Leo  Allatius  1655  ;   see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  gr.  x.  725,  xi.  623). 
Lastly,  Photius  gives  extracts  from  Eustratius  in  his  Bibliotheca  cod.  171. 
On  a  monument  of  the  three  saints,  Gamaliel,  Abibas  and  Nicodemus  at 
Pisa,  see  Wagenseil  on  Sota  ix.  15  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  314  sq.). 
Comp.  also  Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  p.  501 ;  Nilles,  Kakndarium  Manuale  (1879), 
p.  232,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

167  Sota   ix.   15.      n~flfin   1i33    means  "reverence  for  the  law;"  see 
Wagenseil  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  812,  n.  13,  315,  n.  20.     Comp. 
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as  Hillel  was,  appears  from  Acts  v.  34  sqq.,  where  he  figures 
as  a  simple  member  of  it.  Much  confusion  concerning  him 
has  arisen,  especially  among  Christian  scholars,  by  attributing 
to  him  matters  which  apply  to  Gamaliel  II.,  e.g,  labours  at 
Jabne  and  elsewhere. 

His  son  Simon  also  enjoyed  extraordinary  fame  as  a 
scribe.188  Josephus  says  of  him:189  fO  Se  Sljjuov  OUTO?  rjv 
iro\eo>9  fj,ev  'lepoaoXv/jicov,  yevovs  Be  o-<f)6$pa  XapTTpov,  r»}?  8e 
Qapiffaicov  aipeaea)^,  ot  irepl  ra  irdrpia  vo/jUfia  So/covet,  r&v 
d\\cov  d/cpifteia  Sia^epew.  9Hv  8*  OUTO?  dvrjp 
ervveo-ecbs  re  ical  \ojio-fjiov,  SiW/^ei/o?  re  Trpdypara 
tceifieva  Qpovyo-ei,  ry  eavrov  SiopOua-ao-Qai.  He  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  during  its  first  period  (A.D.  66-68) 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Still  neither 
was  he  at  any  time  president  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

Of  profound  importance  to  the  further  development  of 
scribism  was  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of 
the  hitherto  relative  independence  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. The  ancient  Sanhedrin,  at  the  head  of  which  had 
stood  the  Sadducean  high  priests,  now  for  ever  retired  from 
the  stage.  The  Pharisaic  teachers  of  the  law,  who  during  the 
last  century  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  had  already 
actually  exercised  very  great  influence,  became  the  sole 
leaders  of  the  people.  Hence  the  direct  result  of  the  political 
fall  was  an  increase  of  Eabbinical  power  and  an  exaltation  of 
Rabbinical  studies.  Henceforth  our  authorities  became  more 
copious,  —  the  first  codification  of  Jewish  law  having  been 
undertaken  by  men  directly  connected  with  the  generation 
which  survived  the  fall  of  the  city. 


Nedarim  ix.  1:  V1K  HUD  =  "  respect  towards  his  father."  So  too  Abofk 
iv.  12.  The  sense  thus  is,  that  no  one  any  longer  had  such  reverence  for 
the  law  as  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  elder. 

168  Comp.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  9  ;  Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60.  Jost,  i.  446 
sqq.  Derenbourg,  pp.  270-272,  474  sq.  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  ii.  1121. 
By  the  Rabban  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna,  is  generally  intended  the  son  of  Gamaliel  II.  So  especially  in  Aboth 
i.  18  ;  Keriihoih  i.  7  alone,  besides  Aboth  i  17,  refers  perhaps  to  Simon  the 
son  of  Gamaliel  I.  1W  F»'<a,  38. 
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Jamnm  or  Jabne*  which  had  since  the  Maccabaean  period 
been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  became  after  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city  a  chief  seat  of  these  studies.  The  most 
distinguished  of  those  scholars,  who  survived  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, seem  to  have  settled  here.170  Lydda  or  Lud  is  besides 
mentioned  as  an  abode  of  eminent  scribes.171  Later  on, 
perhaps  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  Tiberias  became  a  centre  of  scribism. 

The  most  important  scribe  in  the  decade  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  was  Kabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai.172  The 
period  of  his  activity  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that 
he  altered  several  legal  enactments  or  customs  "  after  the 
temple  was  destroyed." l  His  place  of  residence  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  Jabne.174  But  Berur  Chail  fan  "inn)  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  scene  of  his  labours.176  And  he  must  like- 
wise have  temporarily  sojourned  in  Arab  (my),  where  various 
legal  (juestions  were  propounded  for  his  decision.176  Among 

170  See  in  general,  Shckalim  i.  4  ;  Rosh  hashana  ii.  8-9,  iv.  1-2  ;  Kethuboth 
iv.  G  ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  4 ;  Edujoth  ii.  4 ;  Aboth  iv.  4  ;  Bechorolh  iv.  5,  vi.  8, 
Kclim  v.  4  ;  Para  vii.  G. 

171  Rosh  hashana  i.  6  ;   Taanith  iii.  9  ;  Baba  mezia  iv.  3;  Jadajim  iv.  3. 

172  See  concerning  him  the  Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  Weiss 
(titles  above,  §  3),  also  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten,  ii. 
13  sqq.     Landau,    Monatsschr.  far    Gesch.    und   Wissensch.    des  Jitdenth. 
1851-52,  pp.  103-176.     Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  10  sqq.     Derenbourg, 
Ilistoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  2G6  sq.,  276-288,  302-318.     Hamburger,  Real- 
Enc.,  Div.  ii.  pp.  464-473.     Bacher,  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch. 
des  Judcnth.  1882,  pp.  145-165.    Spitz,  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai,  Rector 
der  Hochschulc  zu  Jabnch,  Dissertation,  Leipzig  1883.     He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mislma  in  the  following  passages:  Shabbath  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3  ;  Shekalim 
i.  4  ;  Sukka  ii.  5,  iii.  12  ;  Rosh  hashana  iv.  1,  3  ;  Keihuboth  xiii.  1-2  ;  Sota 
v.  2,  5,  ix.  9,  15  ;  Edujoth  viii.  3,  7  ;  Aboth  ii.  8-9  ;  Menachoth  x.  5  ;  Kelim 
ii.  2,  xvii.  16;  Jadajim  v.  3,  6.     Only  as  '•jot  ^Sanhedrin  v.  2.     For  the 
passages  in  the  Tosefta,  see  the  index  to  Zuckermandel's  edition. 

173  Snkka  iii.  12  ;  Rosli  hashana  iv.  1,  3,  4  ;  Menachothx.  5. 

174  Shekalim  i.  4  ;  Rosh  hashana  iv.  1. 

175  Sanhedrin  32^;  Tosefta,  Maaseroth,  82.  13  (comp.  Jer.  Dcmai  iii.  1, 
fol.  23b  ;  Jer.  Maaseroth  ii.  3,  fol.  49'1).     Derenbourg,  307.     Many,  as  e.g. 
B.  Derenbourg,  are  of  opinion  that  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  was  driven  from 
Jabne  by  Gamaliel  II.  and  retired  to  Berur  Chail. 

i7i;  Shabbath  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3.  Arab  is  a  small  town  in  Galilee  not  far  from 
Sepphoris.  See  Derenbourg,  Histoire,  p.  318,  note  3- 
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his  legal  innovations  perhaps  the  most  prominent  is  his  doing 
away  with  the  water  of  bitterness  to  be  drunk  by  one  accused 
of  adultery.177  How  closely  connected  he  still  was  with 
matters  as  they  were  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is 
seen  by  the  fact  of  his  disputing  concerning  legal  questions 
with  Sadducees,178  who  soon  after  it  disappear  from  history. 
He  is  also  the  vehicle  of  ancient  traditions  which  are  referred 
to  Moses  himself.179  Legend  tells  us  of  him  what  Josephus 
tells  us  of  himself,  viz.  that  he  predicted  to  Vespasian  his 
future  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity.180  E.  Elieser  ben 
Hyrkanos,  K.  Joshua  ben  Chananiah,  K.  Joses  the  priest,  E. 
Simon  ben  Nathanael  and  E.  Eleasar  ben  Arach  are  named 
in  the  Mishna  as  his  five  disciples.181  The  best  known  and 
most  eminent  are  the  two  first  named,  E.  Elieser  and  E. 
Joshua. 

E.  Zadok,  or  as  his  name  would  be  more  correctly  pro- 
nounced, E.  Zadduk,182  was  about  contemporary  with  Eabban 
Johanan  ben  Sakkai.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  also  to  have  held  intercourse 
with  Gamaliel  II.,  Joshua  and  Elieser.183  He  is  in  fact  often 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  them  in  the  Mishna.184  In 

177  Sota  ix.  9.     Nine  decrees  (JTOpn)  introduced  by  him  are  enumerated 
in  the  Talmud,  Rosh  hashana  31b  ;  Sota  40a.     Derenbourg,  p.  304  sq. 

178  Jadajim  iv.  6. 

179  Edujoth  viii.  7  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  Jin.     Comp.  above,  p.  272. 

180  Midrash  rabba  on  Lam.  1,  5.     Derenbourg,  p.  282  sq.  ;  Wiinsche, 
Der  MidrasJi  EcJia  rabbati  (1881),  p.  66  sqq. 

181  Aboth  ii.  8-9.     The  abbreviation  R  means  Rabbi,  while  the  higher 
title  Rabban  is  generally  written  in  full. 

182  See  concerning  him,  Derenbourg,  pp.  342-344.     Bacher,  Monatsschr. 
fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1882,  pp.  208-211.     In  the  Mishna, 
Terumoth  x.  9 ;  Pesachim  vii.  2  ;  Sukka  ii.  5 ;  Nedarim  ix.  1 ;  Edujoth  iii. 
8,  vii.  1-4  ;  Aboth  iv.  5 ;  Bechoroih  i.  6  ;  Kelim  xii.  4-5 ;  Miku-aoth  v.  5. 
On  Shabbath  xx.  2,  xxiv.  5,  comp.  note  185.     For  the  passages  in  the 
Tosefta,   see  the   index   to   ZuckermandeFs  edition.      The   pronunciation 
Zadduk  is  pointed  according  to  the  Cod.  de  Rossi  138.     Comp.  SaoBovx  io 
the  LXX.  in  Ezekiel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

183  Proofs  of  both  in  Derenbourg  and  Bacher's  above-named  works. 

184  With  Gamaliel  II.,  Pesachim  vii.  2;  with  Joshua,  Edujoth  vii.  1» 
Bechoroth  i.  6  ;  with  Elioser,  Nedarim  ix.  1. 
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certain  passages,  according  to  which  the  date  of  his  life  would 
have  to  be  considerably  postponed,  a  subsequent  E.  Zadok  is 
probably  intended.185 

To  the  first  decades  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
belongs  also  a  distinguished  priestly  scribe,  R.  Chananiah, 
"  president  of  the  priests "  (D'omn  po).186  He  relates  what 
his  father  had  done,  and  what  he  had  himself  seen  in  the 
temple,187  and  appears  in  the  Mishna  almost  entirely  as  a 
narrator  of  the  details  of  the  priestly  ritual.188  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  as  an  eminent  priest,  that  he  exhorts  to  prayer 
for  the  welfare  of  the  heathen  authorities.189 

R  Elieser  ben  Jacob  l*°  also  belongs  to  the  first  generation 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  For  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  former  scribe  of  the  same  name  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  considerably  later  R.  Elieser  ben  Jacob  so  frequently 
quoted  in  the  Mishna.  He  flourished  not  long  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,191  in  which  his  uncle  had 
ministered  as  a  Levite,198  and  he  is  frequently  quoted  as  an 
Authority  in  the  treatise  Middoth  ; 1W  nay,  subsequent  tradition 

185  So  Shabbath  xx.  2,  xxiv.  5.     Comp.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p. 
215.     If  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  this  subsequent  R.  Zadok,  the 
question  of  course  arises,  whether  other  passages  must  not  also  be  referred 
to  him. 

186  See  Derenbourg,  pp.  368-370.    Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  ii.  131,  and 
Bacher,  MonatsscJir.  1882,  pp.  216-219.     His  name  according  to  the  best 
authorities  is  not  Chanina  but  Chananiah  (so  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  and  the 
Cambridge  MS.  edited  by  Lowe).     On  the  office  of  a  priestly  po,  see 
above,  p.  259. 

187  Sebachim  ix.  3,  xii.  4. 

188  See  in  general,  Pesachim  i.  6  ;  Shekalim  iv.  4,  vi.  1 ;  Edujoih  ii.  1-3  ; 
Aboth  iii.  2 ;  Sebachim  ix.  3,  xii.  4 ;  Menachoth  x.  1 ;  Negaim  i.  4 ;  Para 
iii.  1. 

189  Aboth  iii.  2. 

190  Derenbourg,  p.  374  sq.     Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  228-233. 

191  So  also  Derenbourg,  375,  n.  2,  and  Bacher,  228.     The  younger  Elieser 
ben  Jacob  was  a  contemporary  of  R.  Simon  about  A.D.  150  (Para  ix.  2),  and 
narrates  in  the  name  of  Chananiah  ben  Chakinai,  who  again  narrates  in 
that  of  R.  Akiba  (Kilajim  iv.  8.     Tosefta,  Negaim  617.  38;  Tohoroth  672. 
15,  ed.  Zuckermandel). 

M2  Middoth  i.  2. 

*••  Middoth  i.  2,  9,  ii.  5,  6,  v.  4.    Comp.  Shekalim  vi.  8. 
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even  ascribes  to  him  the  composition  of  the  whole  treatise.194 
It  can  no  longer  be  decided  in  particular  cases  which  passages 
are  to  be  attributed  to  him  and  which  to  R  Elieser  ben 
Jacob  the  younger.  Perhaps  the  statements  on  circumstances 
of  ritual  may  be  referred  to  the  elder.lu<> 

Kabban  Gamaliel  II.,  son  of  Simon  and  grandson  of  Gama- 
liel L,  the  most  renowned  scholar  of  the  turn  of  the  century 
(about  A.D.  90-110),  lived  only  a  few  decades  later  than 
Johanan  ben  Sakkai.196  The  tribunal  at  Jabne,  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  was  in  his  days  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
chief  authority  in  Israel.197  The  most  famous  scholars  were 
here  assembled  about  him,  and  in  this  respected  circle  Gama- 
liel was  reckoned  the  decisive  authority.198  Among  the 
scholars  in  close  intercourse  with  him,  R  Joshua,  about  his 
equal  in  age,  and  R  Akiba,  his  junior,  were  the  most 
eminent.199  On  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  close  relations  with  his  famous  contem- 


1W  Jorna  16a.     Derenbourg,  374,  n.  1. 

195  E.g.  the  statements  concerning  the  marriages  of  priests  (Bikkurim  i.  5  ; 
Kiddushin  iv.  7),  the  sacrificial  rites  (Menachoth  v.  6,  ix.  3 ;  Tamid  v.  2), 
the  first-born  of  cattle  (Bechoroth  iii.  1),  the  sacred  singers  (Arachin  ii.  6), 
the  offerings  of  proselytes  (Kerithoth  ii.  1). 

196  See  concerning  him  the  Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  Weiss, 
also  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  ii.  25  sqq.     Landau,  Monalsschr.  fur  Gesch. 
und   Wissensch.   des    Judenth.    1851-52,    pp.   283-295,    323-335.     Gratz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.  30  sqq.,  423  sq.    Derenbourg,  pp.  306-313,  319- 
346.     Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  ii.  237-250.    Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp. 
245-267.    The  chronology  results  from  the  fact  that  his  younger  contem- 
porary Akiba  played  a  part  in  the  Barkochba  war. 

197  Rosh  hashana  ii.  8-9  ;  Kelim  v.  4.     Comp.  Derenbourg,  pp.  319-322. 
He  seems  to  have  sojourned  but  temporarily  at  Kefar-Othnai,  where  we 
only  once  (  Gittin  i.  5)  meet  with  Gamaliel. 

198  Hence  when  once  during  a  protracted  absence  of  Gamaliel  it  had  to 
be  decided,  whether  the  year  was  to  be  a  leap  year,  this  was  only  done  with 
the  reservation  that  Gamaliel  should  agree  to  it  (Edujoth  vii.  7).     Comp. 
also  for  the  authoritative  position  of  Gamaliel,  the  formula  "  Rabban  Gama- 
liel and  the  elders  "  (Maaser  skeni  v.  9  ;  Shabbath  xvi.  8  ;  Erubin  x.  10). 

199  On  the  mutual  relations  of  Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Akiba,  comp.  especially, 
Maaser  sheni  v.  9  ;  Erubin  iv.  1  ;  Rosh  hashana  ii.  8-9  ;  Maaser  sheni  ii.  7  ; 
Sukka  iii.  'J  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  7-9 ;  Negaim  vii.  4.     Gamaliel  and  Joshua, 
Jadajim  iv.  4.     Gamaliel  and  Akiba,  Rosh  hashana  i.  6  ;  Jebamoth  xvi.  7. 
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porary  E.  Elieser  ben  Hyrcanus.  At  least  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  in  the  Mishna,  while  subsequent  tradition  on  the 
contrary  relates  that  Elieser  was  excommunicated  by  Gama- 
liel (see  below).  Gamaliel  once  undertook  in  conjunction 
with  E.  Joshua,  E.  Akiba  and  the  equally  renowned  E.  Eleasar 
ben  Asariah,  a  sea  voyage  to  Eome,  which  obtained  a  certain 
celebrity  in  Eabbinical  literature.800  He  is  said  to  have  been 
on  one  occasion  removed  by  the  seventy-two  elders  from  the 
presidential  dignity  on  account  of  his  too  autocratic  dealings, 
and  E.  Eleasar  ben  Asariah  to  have  been  appointed  to  replace 
him.  Gamaliel  was  however,  on  showing  contrition,  soon 
reinstated  in  his  office,  which  Eleasar  voluntarily  vacated.201 
The  elevation  of  Eleasar  by  the  seventy-two  elders  to  the 
headship  of  the  school  is  at  any  rate  evidenced  by  the 
Mishna.202  In  his  legal  decisions  Gamaliel  followed  the  school 
of  Hillel ;  it  is  mentioned  as  an  exception,  that  in  three  things 
he  decided  in  an  aggravated  sense,  according  to  the  school  of 
Shammai.203  In  general  he  is  characterized  as  much  by  legal 
strictness  on  the  one  hand,204  as  on  the  other  by  a  certain 
amount  of  worldly  conformity,  nay  of  candour  of  judgment.205 
The  two  most  celebrated  contemporaries  of  Gamaliel  were 
E.  Joshua  ben  Chananiah  and  E.  Elieser  ben  Hyrcanus,  both 
pupils  of  Jolianan  ben  Sakkai.206  We  frequently  find  them 
disputing  with  each  other  on  legal  questions,  and  Akiba  the 

200  Erubin  iv.    1-2 ;    Maaser   sJieni  v.    9  ;    Shabbath    xvi.   8.      Gratz, 
Jfonatsschr.  f.    Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  ties  Judenth.  1851-52,  pp.  192-202. 
Derenbourg,    pp.   334-340.     Renan,    Les   evangiles   (1877),    p.   307   sqq. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p.  251  sqq. 

201  Jer.  Berachoth  iv.  1,  fol.  7cd  ;  Bab.  Bcrachoth  27b  (in  German  in  Pinner, 
Talmud  Babli  Tractat  Beraclwtli,  1842,  in  Latin  in  Surenhusius'  Mislma,  ii. 
337,  iii.  247).     Jost,    GescJi.  des  Judenth.  ii.  28   sqq.     Gratz,    Gesch.  der 
Juden,  iv.  35  sqq.     Derenbourg,  pp.  327-329. 

202  Scbachim  i.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5,  iv.  2. 

203  Bcza  ii.  6  ;  Edujoih  iii.  10.  204  JBerachoth  ii.  5-6. 

205  Comp.  beside  the  journey  to  Rome,  his  intercourse  with  the  governor 
(hegemon)  of  Syria  (Edujoth  vii.  7)  and  his  visit  to  the  bath  of  Aphrodite 
at  Akko,  although  there  was  there  a  statue  of  the  heathen  goddess  (Aboda 
tara  iii.  4). 

200  Aboth  ii  8.     Comp.  Edujoth  yiii.  7  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,/n. 
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younger  taking  part  in  these  discussions.207  With  Gamaliel 
however  Joshua  only,  and  not  Elieser,  seems  to  have  been  in 
familiar  intercourse.  According  to  later  tradition  this  would 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Elieser  was  excommunicated  by 
Gamaliel.208  E.  Joshua  was  descended  from  a  Levitical 
family.809  He  was  of  a  gentle  and  yielding  disposition,  and 
hence  submitted  to  the  unbending  Gamaliel.210  "Since  the 
death  of  K.  Joshua,  there  is  no  longer  any  kind-heartedness 
(rnlB)  in  the  world." 2n  His  motto  was,  "  Envy,  evil  desire  and 
hatred  bring  a  man  out  of  the  world.212  Pekiin  or  Bekiin 
G'JJW  ITpa),  is  named  as  the  place  of  his  labours.213  His 
close  relations  with  Gamaliel  however  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  also  resided  partly  at  Jabne.  Tradition  relates  of 
him,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  various  conversations 
with  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  religious  subjects.214  In  con- 
trast with  the  yielding  Joshua,  Elieser  was  of  a  firm,  unbending 
character,  and  a  very  strict  adherent  to  tradition,  over  which, 
by  reason  of  his  faithful  memory  and  extensive  scholarship, 
he  had  more  influence  than  any  other.21*  His  teacher 

207  On    the    mutual  relations  of    Joshua,  Elieser  and  Akiba,   comp. 
especially  Pesachim  vi.  2 ;  Jebamoth  viii.  4 ;  Nedarim  x.  6 ;  Nasir  vii.  4 ; 
Edujoth  ii.  7.      On  Joshua  and  Elieser,  Pesachim  vi.  5;   Taanith  i.  1; 
Sebachim  vii.  4,  viii.  10  ;  Nasir  vii.  4.   On  Joshua  and  Akiba,  Pesachim  ix.  6 ; 
Sanhedrin  vii.  11.     On  Elieser  and  Akiba,  Pea  vii.  7 ;  Kerilhoth  iii.  10 ; 
Shebiith  viii.  9-10. 

208  Jer.  Moed  Katan  iii.  1,  fol.  81d  ;  Bab.  Baba  mezia  59*>  ;  Jost,  Gesch. 
des  Judenth.  ii.  35.    Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  47.    Derenbourg,  324  sq. 

209  This  appears  from  Maaser  sheni  v.   9.      Comp.   on    Joshua,   the 
Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  Weiss ;  also  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden, 
iv.  50  sqq.,  426  sq.    Derenbourg,  pp.  319  sqq.,  416  sqq.    Hamburger,  Real- 
Enc.  ii.  510-520.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  340-359, 433-464, 481-496. 

210  Rosh  hashana  ii.  8-9.     Derenbourg,  325-327. 

211  Sota  ix.  15. 

212  Aboth  ii.  11 :  wan  njwi  jnn  "iyi  jnn  py. 

213  pypa,  Sanhedrin  32   ;  Tosefta,  Sota  307,  8.     py»p3,  Jer.   Chagiga 
i.  1.     Derenbourg,  307. 

214  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  461  sqq.,  481  sqq. 

215  See  the  Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  Weiss;    also  Grate, 
Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  43  sq.,  425  sq.      Derenbourg,  319  sqq.,  366  sqq. 
Hamburger,  ii.  162-168.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  289-315,  337-359, 
433-445. 
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Johanan  ben  Sakkai' boasted  of  him,  that  he  was  like  a  well 
coated  with  lime,  which  does  not  loose  a  single  drop.216  He 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  reasons  or  representations  from 
what  he  knew  as  tradition.  Hence  his  strained  relations  with 
Gamaliel,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  his  brother-in- 
law.217  His  dwelling-place  was  Lydda.218  The  strange 
opinion  of  a  modern  scholar,  that  he  was  inclined  to  Chris- 
tianity, nay  was  secretly  a  Christian,219  rests  upon  a  legend 
which  really  proves  the  contrary.  Elieser  is  at  one  time 
brought  before  a  heathen  tribunal,  and  looks  upon  this  as  a 
just  punishment  of  God  for  his  having  been  pleased  with  the 
ingenious  solution  of  a  legal  question,  which  a  Jewish 
Christian  had  communicated  to  him  as  having  been  derived 
from  Jesus.220 

E.  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,2*1  a  rich  and  eminent  priest,  whose 
genealogy  is  traced  back  to  Ezra,  also  occupies  an  honourable 
position  together  with  those  last  mentioned.222  His  wealth 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  said  that  after  his  death  there  was  no 
longer  any  wealth  among  the  learned.223  His  relations  with 
Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Akiba,  his  journey  with  them  to  Kome, 
his  elevation  by  the  seventy-two  elders  to  the  office  of 
president,  and  his  voluntary  relinquishment  of  this  position 
have  been  already  spoken  of.  It  is  evident  even  from 

216  Aboth  ii.  8.  217  Shabbath  116*.     Derenbourg,  323. 

218  Jadajim  iv.  3  ;  Sanhedrin  32b.     Derenbourg,  307. 

219  Toetterman,  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanos  sive  de  vi  qua  doctrina  Christiana 
primis  seculis  illustrissimos   quosdam   Judaeorum  attraxit,  Lipsiae  1877. 
Comp.  Theol.  Litztg.  1877,  pp.  687-689. 

220  There  are  two  versions  of  this  legend  :  (1)  Aboda  sara  16b  in  Ger- 
man in  Ewald's  Aboda  sarah  oder  der  Gotzendienst,  1868,  pp.  120-122 ; 
(2)  Midrash  rabba  on  Eccles.  i.  8  in  German  in  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrasch 
Kohekth,  1880,  p.  14  sq.     See  in  general,  Jost,  ii.  41  sq.     Gratz,  iv.  47  sq. 
Derenbourg,  357-360.     Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p.  301. 

221  See  concerning  him,  Derenbourg,  327  sqq.    Hamburger,  ii.  156-158. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  6-27.      According  to  the  best  authorities, 
his  name  is  not  Elieser  but  Eleasar  (in  the  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  and  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  generally,  11$). 

222  Bacher,  Monatwckr.  1883,  p.  7.      That  he  was  a  priest  is  clear  from 
Maaser  slieni  v.  9. 

223  Sola  ix.  15. 
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these  personal  circumstances  that  he  must  have  laboured  in 
Jabne,  a  fact  also  testified  elsewhere.224  He  was  also  in 
personal  relation  with  E.  Ishmael  and  K.  Tarphon,  the  contem- 
poraries of  Akiba.285 

E.  Dosa  ben  Archinos  (or  Harkinos)  was  another  con- 
temporary of  Gamaliel  and  Joshua.226  Of  him  it  is  especially 
stated,  that  he  induced  Joshua  to  submit  to  Gamaliel.227 

Among  the  later  men  of  this  generation  is  also  Eleasar  ben 
Zadok,  son  of  the  already  mentioned  E.  Zadok.228  The  son 
was,  as  well  as  the  father,  intimately  acquainted  with  Gamaliel, 
and  hence  gives  information  concerning  his  enactments  and 
the  legal  customs  of  his  house.229 

E.  Ishmael  occupies  an  independent  position  among  the 
scribes  of  the  time.230  We  find  him  indeed  occasionally  in 
Jabne.881  He  was  also  intimate  with  his  renowned  contem- 
poraries E.  Joshua,  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  Tarphon,  and 

224  Kethubolh  iv.  6.     Some  sentences  of  Eleasar  in  Aboth  iii.  17. 

225  A  disputation  between  him,  Tarphon,  Ishmael  and  Joshua  is  given 
Jadajim  iv.  3.     Eleasar  and  Ishmael  in  Tosefta,  Berachoth  1,  lin.  15,  ed. 
Zuckerinandel.    Eleasar  and  Akiba,  Tosefta,  Berachoth  i.  12 ;  Shabbath 
113.  23. 

226  See  Derenbourg,  368  sq.,  370  sq.     Hamburger,  ii.  155.     His  name  is, 
in  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  WITIN,  elsewhere  generally  WQin,  but  is  in  any  case 
not  like  Hyrcanus,  but  Archinos. 

227  RosTi  hashana  ii.  8-9.     Comp.  also  Erubin  iii.  9  ;  Kethuboth  xiii.  1-2  ; 
Edujoth  iii.  1-6  ;  Aboth  iii.  10  ;  Chullin  xi.  2  ;  Ohaloth  iii.  1 ;  Negaim  i  4. 

228  See  concerning  him,  Derenbourg,  pp.  342-344.     Bacher,  Monatsschr. 
1082,  pp.  211-215.    As  in  the  case  of  R.  Zadok,  so  probably  in  that  of 
Eleasar  ben  Zadok,  we  must  distinguish  between  two  scribes  of  the  same 
name,  an  older  and  a  younger  (so  Frankel,  Darke  hamishna,  pp.  98,  178 ; 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p.  215;  otherwise  Derenbourg,  p.  262,  n.  2, 
344,  n.  4).     The  younger  relates  in  the  name  of  R.  Meir  (Kilajim  vii.  2), 
and  therefore  did  not  live  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century.     The  name 
of  both  is  according  to  the  best  authority  not  Elieser  but  Eleasar  (Cod.  de 
Rossi  138,  and  the  Cambridge  MS.  have  chiefly  "UJ&)« 

229  Tosefta,   Challa  99.  9  ;  Shabbath  iii.  15 ;   Jom.  tob.  202.  28,  204. 
15-16  ;  Kiddushin  336.  13  (ed.  Zuckermandel). 

230  See  concerning  him,  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  60  sqq.,  427  sqq. 
Derenbourg,  pp.  386-395  ;  Hamburger,  ii.  526-529.     Bacher,  Monatsschr. 
1883,  pp.  63  sqq.,  116  sqq.,  209  sqq.   On  the  school  of  Ishmael,  D.  Hoffmann, 
Magazin  fur  die  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  xi.  1884,  pp.  17-30. 

2«  Edujoth  ii.  4. 
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Akiba.232  His  usual  dwelling  was  however  in  the  south  of 
Palestine  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  in  the  village  of  Kephar- 
Asis  (ny  1M),  where  Joshua  once  visited  him.233  He  seems, 
judging  from  his  age,  to  have  stood  in  nearer  relation  to  Tarphon 
and  Akiba  than  to  Joshua ;  he  questioned  Joshua,  and  went 
"  behind  him"  (like  a  pupil),  while  he  was  on  equal  terms  with 
Tarphon  and  Akiba.284  It  would  be  of  special  interest,  if  his 
father  really  did,  as  tradition  asserts,  also  exercise  the  functions 
of  high  priest.  The  matter  is  however  more  than  questionable, 
and  only  so  far  probable  that  he  was  of  priestly  descent.234* 
In  the  history  of  the  Halachah,  Ishmael  represents  a  special 
tendency :  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  exegesis 
of  Akiba,  he  adhered  more  to  the  simple  and  literal  meaning 
of  Scripture,  but  this  must  be  understood  in  only  a  very 
comparative  sense.286  The  laying  down  of  the  thirteen  Middoth, 
or  exegetic  rules  for  Halachic  exegesis,  is  ascribed  to  him.236 
A  large  portion  of  the  exegetic  material  contained  in  two  of 
the  oldest  Midrashim  (Mechilta  on  Exodus,  and  Sifre  on 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy)  comes  from  him  and  his  disciples, 
even  if  these  are  not,  as  tradition  asserts,  the  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  his  school.237  According  to  the  legend,  Ishmael, 

232  Joshua  and  Ishmael,  Kilajim  vi.  4  ;  Aboda  sara  ii.  5  ;  Tosefta,  Para 
638.  35.    Akiba  and  Ishmael,  Edujoth  ii.  6  ;  Mikwaoth  vii.  1.    On  a  disputa- 
tion between  Tarphon,  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  Ishmael  and  Joshua,  seeJada- 
jim  iv.  3.    But  that  Joshua  and  Ishmael  e.g.  did  not  live  in  the  same  place  is 
seen  from  Kilajim  vi.  4 ;  Tosefta,  Bechorolh  536.  24.     The  same  is  evident 
with  respect  to  Akiba  from  Erubin  i.  2  ;  Tosefta,  SaUm  677.  6  (pupils  of 
Ishmael  are  reporting  to  Akiba  the  instruction  of  the  former). 

233  On  the  borders  of  Edom,  Kethuboth  v.  8  ;  in  Kephar-Asis,  Kilajim 
vi.  4  ;  on  Kephar-Asis,  comp.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by 
Kitchener  and  Conder,  iii.  315,  348-350.     Mikwaoth  vii.  1,  according  to 
which  people  of  Medaba,  the  well-known  Moabite  town,  relate  concerning 
his  teaching,  points  to  labours  in  Peraea. 

234  Compare  the  passages  cited  in  note  232.      With  respect  to  Joshua, 
Aboda  sara  ii.  5  ;  Tosefta,  Para  638.  35.    Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  64. 

234a  Derenbourg,  p.  387  sq. 

285  Comp.  briefly,  Hamburger,  p.  528.    Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  73  sq. 

236  See  above,  p.  336  ;  and  Derenbourg,  pp.  389-391. 

237  The    tradition   is   reduced    to    its   true    proportion   e.g.  in  Bacher, 
Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  66  sq.     Comp.  also  on  the  two  Midrashioi,  §  3,  above. 
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like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  said  to  have  died  as  a  martyr 
in  the  Barkochba  war.238 

Among  those  scribes  who  also  had  intercourse  with 
Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Elieser,  but  stood  more  or  less  in  a 
relation  of  discipleship  to  them,  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
was  E.  Akiba  ben  Joseph.289  He  flourished  about  A.D.  1 1 0—1 35. 
His  relations  with  Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Elieser  have  already 
been  spoken  of  (notes  199,  200,  207).  He  surpassed  them 
all  in  influence  and  reputation.  None  gathered  about  him  so 
large  a  number  of  pupils  ;  24°  none  was  so  glorified  by  tradition. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  however  to  pluck  the  historically  true 
from  the  garland  of  myths.  Not  even  the  place  of  his  labours 
is  known  with  certainty ;  from  the  Mishna  it  seems  to  have 
been  Lydda,241  while  the  Babylonian  Talmud  names  Bene- 
Barak  (pin  '03).24a  Such  sentences  of  his  as  have  been  handed 
down  are  not  only  characteristic  of  his  rigidly  legal  stand- 
point, but  also  show  that  he  made  dogmatic  and  philosophic 
questions  the  subjects  of  study.243  Like  the  ancient  Zealots,  he 
combined  national  patriotism  with  religious  zeal.  Hence  he 
hailed  the  political  hero  Barkochba  as  the  Messiah,244  and  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
sacrifices  for  the  national  cause.245  Of  his  exegetic  method  it 
can  only  be  said,  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  and  degeneration 
of  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Eabbis  in  general,  "  it  is 

238  Gratz,  iv.  175.     Derenbourg,  p.  436. 

239  See  concerning  him  the  Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  "Weiss ; 
also  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenfh.  ii.  59  sqq.     Landau,  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch. 
und  Wissensch.  des  Judcnth.  1854,  pp.  45-51,  81-93, 130-148.    Gratz,  Gesch. 
der  Juden,  iv.  53  sqq. ;    Ewald's    Gesch.   des  Volkes  Israel,  vii.  376  sqq. 
Derenbourg,  pp.  329-331, 395  sqq.,  418  sqq.    Hamburger,  ii.  32-43.   Bacher, 
Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  254  sqq.,  297  sqq.,  347  sqq.,  419  sqq.,  433  sqq. 
Gastfreund,  Biographic  des  Tanaiten  Halt  Akiba  (in  Hebrew),  Lemberg  1871. 

240  Derenbourg,  p.  395  sq.  241  Rosh  hashana  i.  6. 

242  Sanhedrin  32b ;  Derenbourg,  pp.  307,  395. 

243  The  sentences,  Aloth  iii.  13-16.     Among  them,  iii.  15,  is  the  saying 
i"l3in3  niKnm  '•IDV  fan,  "Everything  is  watched  (by  God),  but  freedom  is 
granted  (to  men)." 

244  Derenbourg,  p.  425  sq. 

24*  Gratz,  iv.  176,  177.     Derenbourg,  p.  436.     Bacher,  1883,  p.  256. 
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the  art  of  deducing  heaps  of  Halachoth  from  every  jot  of  the 
law." 24G  To  attain  this,  the  principle  was  acted  on,  that  no 
word  of  the  text  was  superfluous,  that  even  the  slightest,  the 
most  apparently  superfluous  elements  of  the  text  contain  the 
most  important  truths.247  It  is  of  much  more  value  than  these 
exegetical  tricks,  and  of  real  epoch-making  importance  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  law,  that  in  the  time  of  Akiba, 
and  probably  under  his  direction,  the  HalachaJi,  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  orally  propagated,  was  for  the  first  time 
codified.  The  various  materials  were  arranged  according  to 
the  point  of  view  of  their  actual  matter,  and  what  was  current 
law  was  recorded  in  writing  together  with  adductions  of  the 
divergent  views  of  all  the  more  eminent  scribes.  This  work 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  Mislma  of  K.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.848 

E.  Tarphon,  a  priestly  scribe,  who  is  said  to  have  been  very 
much  in  earnest  about  his  priestly  duties  and  privileges,  so 
far  as  this  was  possible  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Akiba.249  He  lived  at  Lydda,250  and 
was  chiefly  in  intercourse  with  Akiba,251  but  took  part  in  a 

246  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  254  sq. 

247  Thus  e.g.  the  particle  DK  is  said  to  indicate,  that  besides  the  object 
mentioned,  something  else  is  also  intended  together  with  it.     In  the  account 
of  the  creation  D^DttTl  DN  is  used,  because  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  also 
meant  (Wiinsche,  Bereshith  rabba,  p.  6  sq.).      Comp.  Derenbourg,  p.  397. 
The  proselyte  Aquila  tried  to  be  faithful  to  this  exegetical  principle  by 
translating  in  his  Greek  version  of  the  Bible  avv  TOV  ovp&vov  x.oe.1  avv  rq» 
yqv,  at  which  Jerome  vents  his  just  scorn  (Epist.  57  ad  Pammachium,  c.  11, 
Opp.  de  Vallarsi,  i.  316).      Comp.  also,  on  Aquila  as  a  disciple  of  Akiba, 
Hieronymus,  Comment,  in  Jes.  viii.  11  sqq.  (Vallarsi,  iv.  122):  Akibas  quern 
magistrum  Aquilae  proselyti  autumaut.     Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  437. 

248  That  an  older  work  of  the  time  of  Akiba  is  the  foundation  of  our 
present  Mishna,  may  be  inferred  almost  with  certainty  from  its  contents. 
That  the  work  in  question  was  edited  by  Akiba  himself  may  also  be  accepted 
as  probable  from  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  (haer.  33.  9).     For  further 
particulars,  see  §  3.     Comp.  also  Derenbourg,  pp.  399-401. 

249  See  in  general,  Dereubourg,  pp.  376-383.     Hamburger,  ii.  1196  sq. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  497-507. 

250  Taanith  iii.  9  ;  Baba  mezia  iv.  3. 

261   Terumoth  iv.  5,  ix.  2  ;  Nasir  vi.  6  ;  Bechoroth  iv.  4 ;  Keriilwtli  v.  2-3. 
Tosefta,  Mikwaoth,  654.  4,  660.  33. 
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disputation  with  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  Ishmael  and  Joshua.2*8 
Subsequent  tradition  makes  him,  like  all  the  scribes  of  his 
time,  a  martyr  in  the  Barkochba  war.258  As  this  is  however 
of  just  the  same  value  as  the  Christian  tradition,  which  makes 
all  the  apostles  martyrs,  he  may  very  well  be  identical  with 
that  Trypho  with  whom  Justin  met,  and  who  said  of  himself 
that  he  had  fled  from  Palestine  on  account  of  the  war.284  It 
is  peculiar  that  hard  words  against  the  Gospels  and  against 
the  Christian  faith  should  have  been  reported  exactly  of 
him.'" 

Beside  E.  Tarphon  there  remain  to  be  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaries of  K.  Akiba,  E.  Johanau  ben  Nuri,  who  lived 
also  in  the  time  of  Gamaliel  II.,  Joshua  and  Elieser,  but  is 
most  frequently  spoken  of  as  in  intercourse  with  Akiba;258 
E.  Simon  ben  Asai,  or  merely  Ben  Asai,  who  is  famed  for 

252  Jadajim  iv.  3.  253  Gratz,  iv.  179.    Derenbourg,  p.  436. 

254  Justin.    Dial.   c.    Tryphone,    c.    1  :    etui   ^s  'Efipwo;   ex,   KeptTOftije, 
Qvytiv  TOII  i>vv    yevouestov    •x-o'hefioy,   \v  ry  'EXAaS/  x.a.1  TV  KoptvQto  r«i 
^roAAa  d/ay«y.     The  names  flD'ID  and  Tpvtpui/  are  identical,  for  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  former  is  a  genuine  Semitic  name,  although,  according 
to  its  form,  this  is  possible.     The  time  too  exactly  agrees.     Hence  the 
identity  of  R.  Tarphon  with  Justin's  Trypho  has  been  accepted  by  many 
scholars.     See  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  ii.  837. 

255  He  said  that  the  Gospels  ought  to  be  burned  although  they  contained  the 
name  of  God  (Shabbath  116»  ;  Derenbourg,  p.  379  sq. ;  Bacher,  1883,  p.  506). 
On  account  of  the  great  interest  of  R.  Tarphon  to  Christian  theologians, 
I  here  give  att  the  passages  of  the  Mislina  in  which  he  is  named:  Berachoth 
i.  3,  vi.  8  ;  Pea  iii.  6  ;  Kilajim  v.  8  ;   Terumoth  iv.  5,  ix.  2  ;  Maaseroth  iii.  9  ; 
Maaser  sheni  ii.  4,  9  ;  Shabbath  ii.  2  ;  Erubin  iv.  4 ;  Pesachim  x.  6  ;  Sukka 
iii.  4  ;  Beza  iii.  5  ;  Taanith  iii.  9  ;  Jebamoth  xv.  6-7  ;  Kethuboth  v.  2,  vii.  6, 
ix.  2,  3  ;  Nedarim  vi.  6  ;  Nasir  v.  5,  vi.  6  ;  Kiddushin  iii.  13  ;  Baba  kamma 
ii.  5 ;  Baba  mezia  ii.  7,  iv.   3 ;  Makkoth  i.  10 ;  Edujoih  i.  10 ;  Aboth  ii. 
15-16;  Sebachim  x.  8,  xi.  7;   Menachoth  xii.  5;   Bechoroth  ii.  6-9,  iv.  4; 
Kerithoth  v.  2-3  ;  Kelim  xi.  4,  7,  xxv.  7  ;  Ohaloth  xiii.  3,  xvi  1 ;  Para  i.  3  ; 
Mikwaoth  x.  5 ;  Machshirin  v.  4  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3.     For  the  passages  in  the 
Tosefta,  see  the  index  to  Zuckermandel's  edition. 

256  In  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  Rosh  hashana  148.     In  the  time  of  Joshua, 
Tosefta,  Taanith  217.  14.      In  the  time  of  Elieser,  Tosefta,  Orla  45.  1. 
Kelim  575.   18,  20.      In   association   with   Akiba,    Rosh   hashana   iv.   5; 
Bechoroth  vi.  6 ;   Temura  i.  1 ;    Ukzin  iii.  5.     Tosefta,  Pesachim  155.  27. 
Comp.   in  general,    Hamburger,  ii.   490  sq.      Bacher,   Monatsschr.  1883, 
p.  537  sq. 
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being  specially  indefatigable  in  study ; 857  R  Johanan  ben 
Beroka,  who  was  an  associate  of  Joshua  and  Johanan  ben 
Nuri;258  K.  Joses  the  Galilean,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  con- 
temporary of  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  Tarphon  and  Akiba ; 259  E. 
Simon  ben  Nannos,  or  only  Ben  Nannos,  also  a  contemporary 
of  Tarphon  and  Akiba.260 

To  the  same  period  belongs  also  Abba  Saul,  who  indeed 
gives  an  account  even  of  a  saying  of  Johanan  ben  Sakkai,  and 
is  repeatedly  quoted  as  an  authority  concerning  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  temple,  but  cannot  have  been  of  earlier  date  than 
Akiba,  since  he  frequently  reports  his  sayings  also.2"1  Also 
K.  Judah  ben  Bethera,  who  is  mentioned  on  the  one  hand  as 

257  Contemporaries  of  Akiba,  Shekalim  iv.  6  ;  Jama  ii.  3  ;  Taanith  iv.  4  ; 
Baba  bathra  ix.  10.  It  was  said  of  him:  "Since  the  death  of  Ben  Asai 
there  are  no  longer  any  indefatigable  students"  (Sola  ix.  15:  D^lfp^, 
properly,  waking  ones,  i.e.  untiringly  studying  ones).  Some  sentences  of 
his  in  Aboth  iv.  "2-3.  Comp.  in  general,  Hamburger,  ii.  1119-1121. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1884,  pp.  173-187,  225  sq. 

288  With  Joshua,  Tosefta,  Sota  307.  7.  With  Johanan  ben  Nuri, 
Tosefta  Terumoth  38.  15.  In  the  Mishna,  Johanan  ben  Beroka  is 
mentioned,  Erubin  viii.  2,  x.  15  ;  Pesachim  vii.  9  ;  Jebamoth  vi.  6  ; 
Kethuboth  ii.  1 ;  Baba  kamma  x.  2  ;  Baba  bathra  viii.  5 ;  Shebuoth  vii.  7  ; 
Aboth  iv.  4  ;  BccliorotJi  viii.  10 ;  Kelim  xvii.  11.  Comp.  also  Bacher, 
Monatsschr.  1884,  p.  208  sq. 

259  With  these  three,  Jer.  Gittin  ix.  1  (Derenbourg,  p.  368).    With  Akiba 
and  Tarphon,  Tosefta,  Mikwaoth  660.  32.     He  relates  also  in  the  name  of 
Johanan  ben  Nuri,  Tosefta,  Orla  45.  1.     See  in  general,  Hamburger,  ii. 
499-502.     Bacher.  Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  507-51S,  529-536. 

260  See  especially  Tosefta,  Mikwaoth  6GO.  33.     We  find  him  associated 
with  Ishmael,  Baba  bathra  x.  8.     He  is  mentioned  by  his  full  name  Simon 
ben   Nannos  (i>»wo;  =  dwarf),  Bikkurim  iii.  9;    Shabbath  xvi.   5;    Erubin 
ix.  15  ;  Baba  bathra  x.  8  ;  Mcnachoth  iv.  3.      Only  as  Ben  Nannos,  Kethu- 
both x.  5;    Gittin  viii.  10;  Baba  bathra  vii.  3,  x.  8  ;  Shabbath  vii.  5. 

-G1  On  a  saying  of  Johanan  ben  Sakkai,  Aboth  ii.  8.  On  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  temple,  Mlddoth  ii.  5  ;  also  Mcnachoth  viii.  3,  xi.  5.  On 
sayings  of  Akiba,  Tosefta,  Kilajim  79.  9  ;  Sanhcdrin  433.  27.  Comp. 
also  Pea  viii.  5  ;  Kilajim  ii.  3  ;  Shabbath  xxiii.  3  ;  Shekalim  iv.  2  ;  Bcza  iii. 
8  ;  Kethuboth  vii.  6  ;  Nedarim  vi.  5  ;  Gittin  v.  4  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  2  ;  Baba 
mczia  iv.  12,  vi.  7  ;  Bala  lathra  ii.  7,  13  ;  Sanhcdrin  x.  1  ;  Makkoth  ii.  2. 
Lewy,  Uebcr  einige  Fragment  dcs  Mischna  des  Abba  Saul,  Berlin  1876 
(comp.  Magazin  far  die  Wissensch.  dcs  Judenth.  iv.  1877,  pp.  114-120; 
Monatsschr.  fur  G'csch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judtnth.  1878,  pp.  187-192, 
227-235). 
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a  contemporary  of  Elieser,  on  the  other  as  a  contemporary  of 
E.  Meir,  and  who  must  consequently  have  nourished  in  the 
period  between  the  two,  i.e.  in  the  time  of  Akiba.262 

K.  Judah,  K.  Joses,  K.  Meir  and  E.  Simon,  men  of  the 
next  generation,  are  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
than  all  those  hitherto  named.  Their  labours  however, 
having  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
fall  outside  the  limits  of  the  period  here  dealt  with. 

262  Contemporary  of  Elieser,  Negaim  ix.  3,  xi.  7.  Contemporary  of 
Meir,  Tosefta,  Nasir  290.  14.  Comp.  also  on  the  chronology,  Pea  iii.  6 ; 
PesacMm  iii.  3  ;  Edujoth  viii.  3  ;  Kelim  ii. .  4  ;  Ohaloth  xi.  7.  Tosefta, 
Jebamoth  255.  28.  See  in  general,  Backer,  Monatsschr.  1884,  pp.  76-81. 
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STEVENS,  D.D.,  Yale.  Price  12s. 
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The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God.  By  Professor  W.  N.  CLARKE, 
D.D.,  Author  of  '  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.'  Price  10s.  6d. 
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Price  12s. 
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student.' 

Deuteronomy.      By    Professor    S.    R.    DRIVER,    D.D.,     Oxford. 

Third  Edition.     Price  12s. 

Prof.  G.  A.  SMITH  says  :  '  The  series  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  than  this 
volume  from  its  Old  Testament  editor.  .  .  .  Dr.  Driver  has  achieved  a  comment- 
ary of  rare  learning  and  still  more  rare  candour  and  sobriety  of  judgment.' 

Judges.     By  Professor  GEORGE  F.  MOORE,  D.D.,  Harvard  University. 
Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

BISHOP  H.  E.  RYLE,  D.D.,  says:  'I  think  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  so  full 
and  scientific  a  commentary  upon  the  text  and  subject-matter  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
has  never  been  produced  in  the  English  language.' 

The  Books  of  Samuel.     By  Professor  HENRY  P.  SMITH,  D.D., 

Amherst  College.     Price  12s. 
Literature  says  :  '  The  most  complete  and  minute  commentary  hitherto  published.' 

The  Books  of  Chronicles.     By  Prof.  EDWARD  L.  CURTIS,  D.D., 
Yale  University.     Just  Published.     Price  12s. 

The  Book  of  Esther.     By  L.  B.  PATON,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     Price  10s.   6d. 
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noteworthy  additions  to  this  valuable  series.' 

The  Book  of  Psalms.     By  Professor  C.  A.   BRIGGS,  D.D.,  New 
York.     In  Two  Volumes,  price  10s.  6d.  each. 
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authoritative  we  possess  on  this  book  of  Scripture.  It  enhances  the  value  of  "The 
International  Critical  Commentary,"  and  it  will  also  add  to  the  already  great  reputation 
of  its  author.' — Principal  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D.,  in  the  Bookman. 
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Harvard  University.     Price  12s. 
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St.  Matthew's  Gospel.      By  Principal  WILLOUGHBY  C.  ALLEN, 
M.A.,  Egerton  Hall,  Manchester.     Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  '  Mr.  Allen  has  provided  students  with  an  invaluable  introduction 
to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  credit 
to  English  New  Testament  scholarship,  and  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  products 
of  the  modern  German  school.' 

St.  Mark's  Gospel.     By  Prof.  E.  P.  GOULD,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Baptist  Magazine  says :  '  As  luminously  suggestive  as  it  is  concise  and  sober. 
The  commentary  proper  is  thoughtful,  judicious,  and  erudite — the  work  of  a  master 
in  hermeneutics.' 

St.  Luke's  Gospel.      By  Kev.  ALFRED  PLUMMER,  D.D.      Fourth 
Edition.      Price  12s. 

The  Guardian  says :  '  We  feel  heartily  that  the  book  will  bring  credit  to  English 
scholarship,  and  that  in  its  carefulness,  its  sobriety  of  tone,  its  thoughtfulness,  its 
reverence,  it  will  contribute  to  a  stronger  faith  in  the  essential  trustworthiness  of  the 
gospel  record.' 

Romans.    By  Prof.  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  LL.D.,  Oxford,  and  Principal 
A.  C.  HEADLAM,  D.D.,  London.     Fifth  Edition.     Price  12s. 

The  BISHOP  OF  ELY  says :  '  We  welcome  it  as  an  epoch  -making  contribution  to  the 
study  of  St.  Paul.' 

Ephesians    and    Colossians.      By  Professor  T.   K.   ABBOTT, 
D.Lit.,  Dublin.     Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Expository  Times  says:  '  There  is  no  work  in  all  the  "International"  series 
that  is  more  faithful  or  more  felicitous.  .  .  .  Dr.  Abbott  understands  these  Epistles 
— we  had  almost  said  as  if  he  had  written  them.' 

Philippians  and  Philemon.    By  Professor  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT, 
D.D.,  New  York.     Price  8s.  6d. 

The  Scotsman  says :  '  In  every  way  worthy  of  the  series  which  was  so  well  com- 
menced [in  the  New  Testament]  with  the  admirable  commentary  on  the  Romans  by 
Dr.  Sanday  and  Dr.  Headlam.' 

St.  Peter  and   St.  Jude.      By  Professor  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D., 

Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Guardian  says :  '  A  first-rate  critical  edition  of  these  Epistles  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  felt  want  in  English  theological  literature  .  .  -  this  has  been  at  last 
supplied  by  the  labours  of  Canon  Bigg  .  .  .  full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness.' 

\*  A  Prospectus,  giving  full  details  of  the  Series,  with  list  of  Contributors,  post  free 
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SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.        NEVER  ATTEMPTED  BEFORE. 

'A  triumphant  and  unqualified  success.  Indispensable  to  ministers  and  Bible 
students.'— Dr.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL. 

NOW    COMPLETE    IN    TWO     VOLUMES 

A  DICTIONARY  OF 
CHRIST  AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

Edited    by  J.   HASTINGS,    D.D. 

Price  per  Vol.,  in  cloth  binding,  21s.  net;   in  half-moroceo, 
gilt  top,  26s.  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  give  an  account  of  everything 
that  relates  to  CHRIST — His  Person,  Life,  Work,  and  Teaching. 

It  is  first  of  all  a  preacher's  Dictionary.  Its  authors  are  preachers  as 
well  as  scholars. 

The  articles  are  not  entirely  limited  to  the  Bible,  but  gather  together 
whatever  touches  Christ  in  all  the  history  and  experience  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  called  a  DICTIONARY  OP  CHRIST  AND  THE  GOSPELS,  because  it 
includes  everything  that  the  Gospels  contain,  whether  directly  related 
to  CHRIST  or  not.  Its  range,  however,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
Gospels.  It  seeks  to  cover  all  that  relates  to  Christ  throughout  the 
Bible  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of  the  world.  There  are  articles 
on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus,  the  Mediaeval  estimate,  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Modern  estimates.  There  are  articles  on  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
writings  and  in  the  Muslim  literature.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  modern  thought,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Christian.  Every  aspect 
of  modern  life,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described 
under  its  proper  title. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  especially  their 
spiritual  contents,  have  never  before  been  so  thoroughly  investigated 
and  set  forth. 

'The  present  volume  worthily  completes  a  unique  work.  The  articles  are  rich  in 
instruction  and  helpfulness  to  preachers  and  teachers.  Even  those  who  have  the  "Bible 
Dictionary"  proper  will  not  find  this  one  superfluous,  and  to  those  who  do  not  need 
the  larger  one,  the  present  one  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute.' — London  Quarterly 
Review. 

'The  preacher's  purpose  is  better  served  than  it  has  ever  been  before.' — Times. 

'A  scholarly  production,  edited  with  admirable  skill.' — Christian  World. 

'Valuable  for  all  scholars  and  students,  it  should  prove  invaluable  for  the  preacher.' 
—Methodist  Times. 

'  No  more  useful  present  could  be  made  to  a  young  clergyman  than  a  copy  of  this 
admirable  work.  The  articles  are  by  competent  and  scholarly  writers,  and  are  full  of 
information  and  suggestiveness.' — Guardian. 

'  Invaluable  to  preachers  and  teachers,  and  ought  to  be  in  constant  use.' — Churchman. 

A  full  Prospectus,  with  specimen  pages,  may  be  had  from  any  bookseller,  or  free 
from  the  Publishers  on  application. 
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